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OB9ERTATIOIT9 CONCERNINO THB VIXL. 

EvEBT man i> coascious or a poner (o determine, ia 
things which be conceives to depend upon bis determi- 
nation. [Note A.] To this power we j-ivo the name ol 
icill; and, as ills usual, in tlie operations of (he mind, 
to ^Te the same name to the power and to tlie act 
that power, the term will is often put to signiTy tbi; acl 
ordflermining. whioh more properly is riilleJ ro/i 

Volition. thenToiT. signif!c)i (he act of willing and 
determining; and will is put indifferently to signify 
cither tbe power of willing or the act. 

But IbBtvm tt-IIf bits very ofien, especially in the 
* "f pt^il^iijphcrs, a more cxtensire meaning, 




vliieli we must oarefuUy distinguish from that vhidi 
we liare now given. 

In the general difision of our faculties into under- 
standing and will, our passions, ai^tites» and aflfoc- 
tioDs, are comprehended under the will ; and bo it is 
made to signif^i not only our determination to aet or 
not to act, but every moLiTe and incitement to aelion* 

It is this, probabi;, that has led some philosophers 
to represent desire, arersion, hopei feari joj, sorrow, 
all oar appetites, pasHione, and affections, as diflferent 
modifications of Ihe will ; which, I think, tends to con- 
found things which are very diBprent in their nntnre. 

The advice given to a man, and hii delerminatioa 
consequent to that advice, are things so diffiirent in 
their nature, that it would be improper to call them 
modifieations of one and the same thing. In lilEe man- 
ner, the motives to action, and the determination to act 
or not to act, are things that have no common nature^ 
and therefore ought not to be confonnded under ono 
name, or represented as different modifications of the 
same thing. 

For this reason, in speaking of the will in this Essay, 
I do not comprehend under that term any of the in- 
citements or motives which may have an influence upoo 




0BSSKVATI0X9 roXC&iUIINO TIIR WILL. 

•f (be ninil it only Biiotli«r lerm for volitioa. But ii 
oughl (o be ob^ervcdT tlmt tUe most siiii|)la nvts of Uic 
Bind da Mt adroU of a logical dcUaiiiuii. Tlie vity to 
brn a eloar notion ordiein i«. to reflect aEtenlhcl^- ujion 
ditto ai wo feci llifin in our»Glro«. Wiiliout (lilo re- 
fleelion, no definiiion can give mii dislinct cooceplJon 
of lIlAdl. 

For ihU reuotii nllier tlian ain uty doltoitioii oriho 
will, I ahail make some observaiions npon it, nbicli 
■nuj lead a* to rcllect upon ■(, am) (o diflinj^ni^ti it 
from other acts of mlod. wbiclii IVum (lie umliiguil}' ot 
wonlt. arc apt lu liu oonruumluil widi it. 

l)t, Erery act oT will muit have an abjeot. lie thai 
wills inuat will aootctbing; luiii that nliicb lio wills 
M cailMl the objeot of tiit rolition. As a man cannot 
Uiink witboul ibinking of soniL'liiing. nor rrmcmlirr 
without rcateniboring somi^ihing, su ni'iiher ean lie 
will witbout willinp; somclUing. Kveiyact of wUl. 
thvrerore. inuu have an objpct ; nnd llic piTsuo wbo 
Willi must hare wunc canccptioa, more or less disliocl, 
of what lie wills. 

By this, thii^ done volunlariljr are diMiiiguidied 
IVora thiiiga done merely from initinol, or tacrel; rron 
haUt. 

A health; ehild,»onie bour« after tis birlh, feela (ha 
•enmtioo of hun^r, and. if applied to (hcbreasd sticks 
aad swallows its (ami \ciry iMtrfeetly . Wc have no rea- 
Mra to tbiuk, tliat, before it ever suckedi it tuu any 
aaoMptioB of ihat eomplux opcratiou, or liow it i* |ier> 
l( Bttonot, (bercfore, wilb propriety, be Midt 
U wills to suck. 

:rlt^ iniUuicet migbt be given of liiiags doBii 

lis, without any previotiii eoncf-pdiio of what 

to do; without (be Intcniion of doing it. 

by tone inwanl bluwl Impulse, of which (he 

ii bid from pi ; and though there ti an 




end evidctitly intended by (be iiolioa» (bis intentioa it 
not in the animal, but in its Maker. 

Other thiogs are done b; liabit, which oaoaot pr^ 
erl; be called folantsr;. We abut our eyes leveral 
timei every minute while we are awake ; no man ii 
eonieious of willing this erery time he dues it. 

A second observation U, That the iaimediate oli}ee( 
of will must he some action of our own. 

By IhiSf will it dialinguished from two acts of the 
mind, which sometimes take its name, and thereby are 
^it to be confounded with it ; these are desire and 
command. 

Tho distinction between will and desire has been 
well explained by Mr. Looke ; yet many later writer* 
hare overlooked itt and have represented desire as a 
modification of will. 

Desire and will agree in this, that both must have 
an object, of which we must bave some conception ; and 
therefore both must be accompanied with some degree 
of understanding. But they diOer in several things. 

The objeot of desire may be any thing which appe- 
tite, passion, or afiisotion, leads us to pursue ; it may be 
any event whteh we think good for us, or for those to 
whom we are well affected. I may desire meat, or 




OBSEBVATIOXS COXOBBimG TUB WIUU 9 

With regsrd lo oor own toUons, vk may Oriire what 
we do not will, and will what wo do Dol <]c»ire ; n»y, 
wbnl we bare x gi'eai avemiun In. [Notu B.] 

A man mhinl has a strong dcairc to driiik, but, for 
aomfi paitkular rra»on, b« dvtermlnrt not to gralUj 
his desire. AJudj^c, Trom u rv^itl In JusUc«', and to 
tbe dm; of hi* oHici-, iIuuiiib a vriininal lo die, while, 
from huniittiilj' orparUonlar alleiition, be dciiroa tbst 
be iliould lire. A roan tar hcallb any take » name- 
oiu draught, for which he baa uo desire but a grrat 
avenioa. I>eaii-« tbcrcrurc, even when i(« object i* 
■omeacUoD of iiurown. is onlj' an iiioitenient to will, 
bat It U not volition. The determination of (he mind 
WMj be, not lo do what w« dcaiix; (o do. But as desire 
U often aeeompanied b^- will, we arc apt (O overloolt 
tiiediiiinciion between lliem. 

Tlie command of a (lerson is sometimes called hit 
will, iouicliuiea his dcnire; hut when lhe»o words arc 
used properlv, ihe> bignifj' Ibrvo diAeront nets of the 
mind. 

The inmedialo object of will is some aolion of onr 
own ; the objeet of a eamuaod is some action uf anoth- 
er pertun. over wlratn we claim authority; lhoobJc«t 
flTde&irr maj be no aclion at aU< 

In giviof; a command all llieso aa(s coDcar ; ami at 
U1e7gotogeil1er.it is not uncommon in language, to 
^K lo one the name w bich profwrl^v brluags to auoibcr. 

A eommaml being a Tclunlury aelion. there must be 
a will to gi*c tbe command. Same desire Is commonlj 
Uw noiire lo tbat act or will, aitd ibe command ii tbe 
aflbctofit. 

If It ma; be tbougbt Ihal a ponnnaml is anly 

cxpmsed bf lanf;aagv, tfaal ihc (bing con- 

' ' bo done. Hut it is not so. For a de- 

may be etprcsted by language wbea Ibcrebiio 

' I and there amy possiblj be a comnaBd wilh- 




out any desire that the (hing commanded should be 
done. There have been ioitanoeB of tyranli wlio have 
laid grievous eommaDd* upon ifaeir lultjfleti, io order 
to reap the penalty of their disobedience, or to famish 
a pretence for their pnoishmeat. 

We might further observe, that a oommand is a so- 
dal act of the mind. It can have no existent bat 
bj a oommunicalion of thought to some Intelligent 
bcnng ; and therefore implies a belief that there n sueb 
a being, and that we ean eommaaleate our thoughts to 
bim. 

Desire and «MI an solitai? aets, vhieh do not impi; 
any snob oommunioation or belief. 

1%o immediate object of volilion therefore, mast be 
seme aetioni and our own antion. 
* A third obBerration is. That the olfjeot of oar ra- 
tion must be sometbing itbioh we believe to be in our 
pover, and to depend ifpon our will. 

A man may desire to tnoke a visit to the moon, or 
to the planet Jupiter, but he oannat will or determine 
to do it J beeanse be knows it is not in his power. If 
■n insane >person should make an attempt, his insanity 
mut first Biak« him beKeve it to be is his power. 

A man in his sleep may be stmek with a palsy, whiek 




OBSBSTATIOirs CWfCBlVIXQ T«m wha. it 

niie the wdsbt, or lor m trial whHhcr In» mm ot mI» 
It 18 oTident tberefoiTy that what we will nivst he he- 
liered to he in oar power, and to depead apoa oar wilL 
The next obaenratioa it. That whea we will to do a 
thing ioiniediatelyt the tolition U aeeompanied with aa 
effort to exeente that which we willed. [Note C\] 

If a man wills to raise a great weight from the groand 
bj the strength of his arm* he makeo an eSbrt for thai 
pnrpose proportioned to the weight ho determines ta 
raiae. A great weight requires a great effort ; a small 
weight a less effort. "We say» indeed, that to raise a yeiy 
small body requires ao eSbrt at all. But thist 1 ap- 
prehendf must be understood either as a flguratlva 
way of spealcing, by whieh things Tory small are ao« 
eounted as nothing, or it is owing to our giTlog no at* 
teatioa to Tory small eflbrtSf and therefore having no 
name for them. 

Great efforts, whether of body or mind# are atteoA^ 
ed with diffionlty, and when long eontinned produee 
lassitode, whieh requires that they should be intermit- 
ted. This leads us to reflect upon them, and to give 
them a name. The name effort is eomoMmly appro* 
priated to them ; and those that are made with easOf 
and leave no sensible effect, pass without observation 
and without a name, though they be of the same kind^ 
and difler only in d^ree from those to whieh the aaose 
isgiTeo. 

This effort we are eonseious of, if we will bat give 
atteotaon to it ; and there is DOthiag ia whieh we are ia 
a more striet leaie aetive. 

The last obserration is, T\aa m ^1 ^^rrmm^tim^ 
of the miad that are of aay Jss^^ivtMM^ ciMire smmC bs 
somrthiag ia th« pre<«EdJa^ vtMU ^ th^ mm^t tks^ 

If the mami ««?e aio^ji ss a Wjt:Jt vf yrtf^^^. 

act. «r bpK U ae% w w.'T. xn^t v^; rk.ai*/.* 0:^11 m#^«i#3# 



oar aelive power, baving do end to pnmie, no rale to 
direct its exerlions. would be given in min. We shoald 
either be altogether inaetiTe, and never will to do any 
thing, or onr rolitions would be perfeetlj nnmeaniog 
and futilet being neilber wiae nor foolish, Tirtnous nor 
TioioQB. 

We have reason therefore to think, that to eTer^ be- 
ing to whom God has ^Ten an; degree of aetiTe pow- 
er) lie has bIh> given some prineiplei of aetion, tor 
the direction of that power to the end for which it wai 
intended. 

It is evident that, in the eonstitntion of maoi there 
are various principles of aetion suited to our state and 
•ituation. A particular considefation of these is the 
■nlyect of the next Essay ; in this we are only to con- 
sider them in general, with • view to examine the rela- 
tion the; bear to volition, and bow it is inflnenced by 
them. 




INn.rE5CK OF MOTIVES VTOTX THE Will. IS 



CHAP. II. 

■ 

OF THE IKFLVENCE OF INCITEMENTS AND MOTIVES UPON 

THE WILL. 

We come iDto the vrorld ignorant of everj things yei 
we must do many things in order to our subsistence 
and well being. A now born ehild may be carried in 
arms^ and kept warm by his nurse ; but he must suck 
and swallow his food for himself. And this must be 
done before he has any conception of sucking or swal- 
lowing, or of the manner in which they are to be per- 
formed. He is led by nature to do these actions with- 
out knowing for what end| or what he is about. This 
we call instinct. 

In many cases there is no time for Toluntary deter- 
mination. The motions must go on so rapidly, that 
the conception and Tolition of every movement cannot 
keep pace with them. In some cases of this kind, in- 
stinct, in others habit, comes in to our aid. 

TThen a man stumbles and loses his balance, tho 
motion necessary to prevent his fall would come* too 
late, if it were the consequence of thinking what is fit 
to be done, and making a voluntary efibrt for that pur« 
pose. He docs this instinctively. 

TVhen a man beats a drum or plays a tune, he has 
not time to direct every particular beat or stop, by a 
voluntary determination ; but the habit which may be 
acquired by exercise, answers the purpose as well. 

By instinct, therefore, and by habit, we do many 
things without any exercise either of judgment or wilL 

In other actions, the will is exerted, but without 
judgment. 

Suppose a man to know that, in order to live, he 
must eat. What shall he eat ? How much ? And how 

VOL. IV. 3 



14 E8SAT II. 

oneo 7 His reason can answer nons of tbese qnesfioDi ; 
aod therefore can give no direction how he should de- 
termine. Here again nature, as an indulgent parent^ 
SH^ics the defecta of his reason ; giving him appetite 
which sliows him when he is to eat, how often, and hov 
much ; and taste, which informs him what he is, and 
what be is not to eat. And by these principles he is 
much Iwttcr directed than he could be withoat thcm« 
b; all the knowledge he can acquire. 

As (he Author of nature has ^ven ns some princi- 
ples of action to supply the defects of our knowledge, 
he has given others to supply the defects of onr wudom 
and virtue. 

The natural desires, affections, and passions, which 
are common to the wise and to the foolish, to the vir- 
tuous and to the vicious, and even to the more saga- 
dous brutes, serve very often to direct the course of 
liuman actions. By tbese principles men may perform 
the most laborious duties of life, without aijy regard to 
duty; and do what is proper to be done, without repaid 
to propriety ; like a vessel that is carried on in her 
proper course by a prosperous gale, without the skill 
or judgment of those that are aboard. 

Appetite, afTection. or passion, give an impulse to a 
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IffFLUEXCE OP MOTIVES VTOS THE WILL. IS 

Brcn in American sarage jui^s in tbii manner: 
Whca in ft &( of (IrunkcaiwNi lio kllU lii« rrirad : h« 
■ODD m» lie comes lo hiiiiicir, ho w vf.r^ xitrv far wliat 
lie lim> dooe i but ph-adt Ui»t ilrink, Rbd not lir, wu 
the GMUse. [Note 1'*.] 

We vonveivi; brnlc aniinah to hsre ro superior priM- 
dpl« to control their ■ppefites and (mMioDs. Un Ihii 
aocoual. Ibdr aclJoni arc not subject to litw. Men are 
in a like state In infune;, in iniMtneM, and in (hn deliri- 
um ufafuTcr. Tb<7 have a|>f)Gliie8 and pasuons) but 
thtj want tbat which makes Ihem moral agents, ae- 
MuDlabte for their omiduol* nii4 ol^cets of inoriU ap> 
probation or of blame. 

In some eaaes, a stroniter impulse of appetite or pas- 
aJAn maj' oppose a weaker. Here also there ma}' be 
dotcrwinalioa and aelion without Jadgmcnl. 

SupiKiio a soldier ordered lu mount a hrcacJit and 
oertaia of prcunt de-ath if he retreats. Ibis nwa aeetk 
not uourage lo go on, IVur is sullfeient. Ilie oerinin- 
tj" of present d«M(ii IT he relrvnti, is an overbalance to 
the probabililjr of being killed if be goes on. The man 
is pushrd by eootrarv farces, and it rct|uirci neither 
judgment nor exeriior. to jlcid to the slroDgesl. 

Ahnagry dog acts b> the same prineiple, if neat is 
Mlbofbrehim, with a threatening to hi-at him ifbcloneli 
it Unnger pusher !iim forward, fear pushes Lim back 
with more force, and the slniDgest force pmails. 

Thus we see, that, in mmaj, even of onr Tolnnlarj 
notions, we ma; act fr>nn Uic iotpulne of appetite, aOce- 
t»oo, or pauion, >«ithout an? excrcite of Judgmend and 
Boeb ID the same manner as brute animals iccni (o 
act. 

Sometimes, liowercr, there is a c«Jit> ' 
from Ibe gales ofpasaloa or appellle. nml 
left to work bit way. In Uio vov - 



ihoso impulies which tbey give. Then he ealmly 
veigba goods and evils, vhieh are at too great a dis- 
taoeo to exeito any paiuon. Uo judget what ia best 
upon the whole, without feeling au; bias drawing hin 
to one side. Ho jodges for himself as he woald do for 
soother in his situation ; and the determination is whol- 
ly imputable to the man, and not in an; degree to his 
passion. 

Ever; man oome to years of understanding, who has 
given any attention to his own eondnct, and to that of 
others, has, in his mind, a leale or meafure of goodi 
and evils, more or less exact. He makes an estimate 
of the value of health, of reputation, of riches, of 
pleasure of virtue, of self-a[^robatioa, and of the appro- 
bation of his Maker. Hese things, and their eontm- 
ries, have a comparative importance in his cool and de- 
liberate judgment. 

When a man considers whether health ought to be 
preferred to bodily strength, fame to riohes; whether 
a good conscience and the ai^robalion of his Maker, to 
every thing tbat can come in competition with it; this 
appears to me to be an exeroise of judgment, and not 
any impulse of passion or appetite. 

Every thing worthy of pursuit, must be so, either 




i^drrBNCE OF MonvBB vroy the will, ir 

TLtu,iroBe mati preren eheese to lolislen, anothpr 
lolHlcn to etiec«e, It b vain, vay 1I117', lo itppi; Jodg- 
BMt to iliMcruine which J* riglit. In like mnnncri if 
M« man prefen plenHure to Tirtne, anoiticr tirtno tv 
pWturv, tlii> t»a matter of'tailC) jad^Dicut lin« notli- 
hif'toiio ID it. Tilts ivcmi to bo ibo opinion of some 
phllo»oplicr«. 

I eannut bclp b^ing of a eontrar; optaion, I Uiink 
we mn^ fbmt a jodgmcat bolii in ihe qucslion about 
chectB am) lobstcra. and in (he uioru imponnnl queslioo 
about plcasnrc and virtue. 

Vlicn one man feels a more agreeable relisb in 
diveiet nnnthei- in lub^Ion, lbi«, I grnnl, iv<|tiiro8 no 
jod^ent; it depend* only upon ihceonBlittitionortbo 
palate. But. it wc would determine wliiek of t)ic two 
ba« the hen taitc, I think the question must )k detor- 
nioed bjr judgment ; and tbat, vitL a Hinnll ahara of 
fhl> faeultT.wc may give awry cprtain dclermifla(ion> 
to yiil, that Ibe two tastes arc equally good, and thai 
botli oTlbe persons do equally well, in preferring what 
nits (belr palate and tbeir alomaob. 

Vay, I apprehend, that the two persons who differ 
iQlbelr taste wilt, nulwithstandiiig that itifferenec, agree 
^lerfcetly in tbeir judgmenr, that both tastes are upon 
■ roetini; of c(]iiality, and that neither has a just claim 
lo prcfercnee. 

Thus II ajipnarsi that, in ihis instance, ihr odiec of 
taste It very dtllerent fW>m that of judgment ; and that 
men, vbo d)l&r most <n taste, may agree perfeelly in 
their judgment, ovco wilb retpeet to tho tastes whcreb 
ihey differ. 

To nalic Ihe other ra«e parallel with this, it mast 
In- inpfMHed, that the iniiu ofplensiire and the man of 
virtue agree in theirjudgmcnt, and (hat neither %aA 
Mtj reason to |irafcr the one eonrse of life to tho other. 

Ifthii be supposed, I shall gram, that neither of 
these persons baa rcMoa to coo'kmD the other. £m1i 
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ehooHi aoeording to bit taite. in matters wbieh hit 
best judgment determian to be perfectly iodiSerent. 

But it is to be obseiredt that this luppoiiLion e«BMt 
bsTfl plaoe, wben we ipeak of men, or iai]eed of moral 
agents. The man who ia inoapable sf pereeiring the 
flbligation of virtue, wben be uses Us best judgmentt 
ia a man in name, but not in reality. He i 
either of virtue or viee, and is not a moral agent. 

Even the man of pleasnret when his judgmcBt is ub> 
biassed, sees, that tbtfre are certain things wbiah a maa 
ought not to do, though he ahouU have a taste fbr 
them. If a thief breaks into his hoase and carries off 
liis goods, he is perfeetly convinced that he did wrong 
and deserves punishment, althon^ he had as strong a 
finish for the goods as he himself has fbr the pleasures 
he pnrsaes. 

It is evident, that mankind, in all ages, have con- 
eeived two parts in the human constitution that m^ 
have inSuenoe npon our voluntary notions. These we 
eall by the general names of poMion and rtaatm ; and 
we shall find, in all languages, names that are eqniva- 
bat. 

Under the former, we eomprebend various priad^les 
of aelion, similar to those we observe in brate uuaals* 





^adara impelii f«rtifr." lliere is no exercise of rva- 
SH or jadj^enl neoeuary ia onler (o fcvl tbcir Infltl' 

With rej^nnl to (Ins part of (li« human oonslitulioD, 
|kc no diflcnmcc between the vulgar and pliiluKopbcrs. 

Ai to ihe other part of our conmilutHin wltich is 
Mmmool; called reason, as ofipoieil to passioo, lliera 
hKve been rerj lubiile diipnlcs among tuoderii pliilnso- 
phrra. whetbrr i( ought lo be called riason, or be not 
mlirr*otrft iolcmal sense or tatte. 

Whether it ought (o b« called reason, or h; vlutt 
Alhcr name, 1 du not here iiKpiire. but what kind of 
iollifcnve it has upOD ourvoluniary aclioni. 

(his point. I think, all men must ollowi that 
(hb I the Dianlj part ofour c«nstitii(ioQt the other tbo 
W«(o part. This operates in a ealm and diBpasaionato 
; a manner so like to juilgment ur rcasoOa that 
fTM tboM «ho do not allow it to he eaUcd b; (hat 
, tndeaTour to account for iU titrtng alwaya bad 
the Bane ; beoauw, h the nantier of its operation, it 

IS a ■imilltude (o reawD. 

As (i>c similitude between thU principle and reatoo 
Ihas Icil mankind to give it Uiat itanie, so the disiimili' 
tnde between it and passion has M (hem to set tbe 
two in (tpposition. Thejr have eoowlered this eod 
irinoiplet as having an inQuene« upon oar actions ao 
dUTcrcot from passiooi that what a roan does eooUj 
and deliberately, without passion, is iropntcd solclj to 
tbo man, whether it have roerit or deraerit ; whereas, 
vkU be dues Trom passion is imputed in pari to tbo 
passioa. IT i1k passJoo be uooceived to he irrc^istiblCf 
the action is imputed soleljr to it, and not ataD to tbc 
IT be bad power to tetiit, and ought to liava 
resisted, wc blame him Cor not doing bis dulj ; but, ia 
prnportion to tho violence of the paitiioOf iho fault fa 
alleiiatcd. 



B; (liis cool principle) we judge what ends are moat 
worthy to be pursued, how far everjr appetite and pas- 
sion may be indulged, and when it ought to be resisted. 

It directs as, not oul; to resist the impulse of passion 
when it would lead us wrong, but to aroid the occa- 
sions of inflaming it i like Cjtds, who refused to see 
the beautiful captive ptioceas. In this he acted the 
part both of a wise and a good man ; firm in the love 
of virtue, and, at the same time, conscious of the weak- 
ness of human nature, and nnwUling to put it to too 
severe a tiial. In this case, the youth of Cyrus, the 
incomparable beauty of his captive, and every oiroum- 
stance which tended to inflame his desire, exalts the 
merit of his conduct in resisting it. 

It is in such actions that the aapcriority of human 
nature appears, and the specifio diflerence between it 
and that of brntea. In them we may observe one pas- 
sion combating another, and the strongeat prevailing; 
bat we perceive no calm principle in their constitution 
that is iupcrior to every passion* and able to ^ve law 
to it. 

The difibrence between these two parts of our con- 
stitution may be further illustrated by an instance or 
two wherein passion prevails. 

great provocation, strike another 




. ^♦t ,-t. ^r#. 
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that the XTrnfms^s^ numicy^ bu>j^ i* .iIw 

doae % mrK of iia(p»ct-j(K«rft wkbk wtiw^ Ib^ k> UMi<(tav 
tig W9 gkf kirn attcv ikui we U»um^ kinn. M o wvm 
rfiery thac mek b the v«ttkiie$« vf kmiMH iMmt^ ^Im^( 
eke nnbtMBy eren of a gooil lunut uiijghi U^ i»%oi\H^UM> 
bj mA a trial. But if he Imve «(r«iig(U tif miudi 
wUeh ev«a Che agony of the ractk oould uut muImIuui ws^ 
adnire bk Ibrtitudo as truly huruietil. 

Tliiift I think, it appeari, that the oiiiiiiuiiii »«ii»tt ui 
■MDy whieh» in matters of oomuion life, uumhi in Iihvi. 
great authority, hat led them to diniinistiiiili Imh {ihiu 
in the bamaa eontlitutioo, whiek hsti^e li»/lii«fiA« uf^t^ 
our Tolantarj determiaatioai. J1i«rr»: U nn i^pi^iUfhitt 
partf eomoioa to oi wiib hru^Jt uaiutxU, ^4jh^*u4^ vf 
appetitetf afleetioaf, aed pakMiv:i« i wS >/«a>^ m ^ a/v-v^ 
and ratioDal part. 11m; fir^^ jkb iick^; 4«^/, ^.m^. • 
itro^ iapolie, bat vjiirtm* ^ut^M^ytr, «^ »«...^m 
aothority. TVe MiMiiid it afa.v«:;i ^t>t>^tk.yMi^«.>( ^«.« 
■itheiirj. Ail va^lvtii imt ^jt'.ur «.^.'>^ .t \ji,^0^., 
kidiecju*; ail vi^t miC IuL-; ji Cwj^^ .>y ....... ■* . 

■ay reMi tht JOBfiuiMst u' ap>#*:;i . «»a«c f^*-..^. ..^ 
oalj ▼Joiaiin r^^rtr.. ua* nnu a^-j*-..^^.^..^ ^v 

; un: tut «abt u' rcaa^i .s^uf f. . . « ^. . ^ 

Tilt ■■niiiiiii: jMiiiuMipiic* <l^^'^ > , . . • -"lyM^ .. 

|Mr. li^ Oi^c<»- -i^.A^ ,,. ,s...i 
oilAt i- ayypt^zxjid i^i^ij^ 1.m ••^r' «. .^ -.- i... 

a an: prvaaatfL u; jiib|^ii«f:L'. 
^cu i 
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The other prinoiple the Greeks oaUed »avr ; - Plato 
ealls it the ti'yttfMraai, or leading principle. « Duplex 
aUn eat vie anitnonim ofgue natwce," says CieerOr 
"'una pars in appeiilu posita est, QUO! e«t ^^ Oraeit 
fiue ftomjnem hue et tlliic rapit ; altirra in Tatione, qua 
ioctt, et explanal, quid faciendum fagieniumet mt ; 
ilafit ul ratio promt, apprtitus ofttemperd." 

The reason of explaiaing thU distinctioD here is* 
that these two principles inflaenee the will in different 
ways. Their influence differs, not in degree only, but 
in kind. This difierenoe we feeU thon^ it nwy be 
difflonlt to 8nd words to express it. Ve may perbapi 
more easily form a notion of it by a similitude. 

It is one thing to push a man from one part of the 
room to another ; it is a thing of a very different na- ' 
tore to Qse arguments to persuade him to leave his 
place, and go to another. He may yield to the force 
whieti pushes him, without any exercise of his rational 
fiwulties ; nay, he must yield to it, if he do not op- 
pose an equal or a greater force. His liberty is im- 
paired in some degree ; and, if he has not power tof- 
fioient to oppose, his liberty is quite taken away, and 
the motion cannot be imputed to him at all. The in- 
fluence of appetite or passion seems to me to be yvrj 




nmiTBircB or motitks ttpoit ths vili. a 

liberty; Omj may produce a oool convictioa of wbat 
\re ought to do* »nd tbey can do no more. Bat appe- 
tite and pBiiion giro an impulse to act and impair lib- 
ert7« in proportion to their strength. [Note G.] 

'With most meot the impulse of passion is mon 
eflbetual than bare conviction ; and, on this account, 
orators, who would persnadc, find it nreesaary to 
addreta the patsiooa, as veil as to oonvinee the uo- 
dcrstaodiog; and* in all systems of rhetoric, these 
two have been considered as difierent intentions of 
die orator, and to be aecompUshed bv different moans. 
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The faoultiei of underslaoding umI will are eaul; 
diitinguished in thoaghtj but rer; rare);, if eTar* dii* 
jiriaed in operation. 

In moat* perhaps in all tbe operaikms ofmiBdlbr 
wbich we have namei in lao^age, both ftenlties an 
emplojed, and we are botb inteDeotive and aetire. 

Whether It be poaiible that intelligetwe maj cxirt 
wilhont tome degree of aetivity, or impoiaible, ia per* 
hapa beyond the reaoh of our fiwnltiea to determine ( 
bnt» I aiqirefaend, that, in fact, they are alwaya eon- 
Joined in the operationa of our niindi. 

It ia probable, I think, tbat there ia tome degree ot 
aetivity in thoae operstions which ve refer to the aih 
deratanding ; aocordingly, they bara alwaya, and in all 
langaagea, been espreiaed by aetiTOTerba; ai, I tee, 
I hear, I remember, I apprehend, I Judge, I reank. 
And it ia certain, thateverjaet of will muat beaMom- 
panied by aome operation of the i 
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it k impossible to aeqnire or retoio a distinet notion of 
any object of thooght. 

If a man hear a diseonrse nitbont attention* what 
does he eany away with him? If he sees St. Peter's or 
the Tatiean without attention^ what aeeoont ean he 
giro of it ? IHiile two persons are engaged in Interests 
ing fiseoorse, the efoek strikes wfthhi their hewriniff 
to wUeh they gfre no attention ; what is the eonse- 
qnenee ? The next rainate they know not whether the 
ebek stmek or noL Tet thefar ears were not shoL 
Tte nsnal Impression wae made npon the organ of 
heariagt and npon the anditory nerre and hnrfn ; hot 
from iMttention fhesonnd either was not pmeffed^ 
nr pnsoed in the twmfcfii^ of an eye, without learh^ 
tmB lenst wst^e m the memory* 

A man sees not what is before his eyes when his miM 
ii oeeupied about another ohjeet. In the Ivmnft (if a 
latOe a man may he shot throq;h the boifywilbout 
losnwinB any thing of the mtfer, tn he diseorer it By 
the Isos of Used or oT stRi^« 

The most aeute sensation of pain may be deaneneuf 
if the atteathm ean be Tfgorousry directed to another 
ebjieet. A gentleman of my aeqoaintanee, in the 
agovf of a it of the gout, used to eall for a ehef»- 
boHsd; As he was Ihnd of that game, he aeknowt* 
edged that* as the game adtaneed and drew his attev- 
UmL, the sense of pain abated, and the time seemed 
nraen sMtter. 

Arehimedes, it is said, being hitent upon a mathO' 

prapositionp when 8 j r aeu se was talsen by tike 

knew not the ealamity of the eity, till a Ife- 

soldier broke in opon bis retirement, and gate 

a dMfjF woond ; on which be lamented only that 

la had lost a line demonstration. 

R H nnden to multiply instances to show, that 
wheft one Ihenlty of the mind is intensely engaged 



about »Mj objeeti tbe other faeuIUea are laid at it vere 
last asleep. 

It ma; be further obserred, (hat if there be any 
thing Ibat ean be called geniuB ia matters of mere 
judgment and reasoaing, it «eems to consist chiefly in 
being able to give that attention to the sabjeet which 
keeps it stead; in the miad* till w« oan lurfe; it aeea- 
ratel; on all sides. 

There is a talent of imagination, vhioli bounds from 
earth to heaTeut and from heaven to earth ia a mo- 
ment. This may be favourable to vit and imagery ; 
but the powers of judging and reasoning depend chiefly 
upon keeping the mind to a elear and steady view <f 
the subjeet* 

Sir Isaac Xewtoni to one vbo oomplimented him 
upon the foree of genius, which had made snob im- 
provements in mathematics and natural philosophy, ia 
■aid to have made this reply, which was both modest 
and jndioiousjthatf if he bad made any improTemcnta 
in those sciences, it was owing more to patient atteatioa 
than to any other talent. 

'Whatever be the efiffecti which attention may pfo* 
dnee, and I apprehend they are far beyond what ii 
eommonly believed, it is for the most part in our powflK 
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11 ii wnll knonn ibat tliinn^ Dew nni) uncominon, 
1- Uiiaga gniiHti and lliings that arc bvatiiifu), draw onr 
laltenlioa. not in proportion lo llid intcreat wo hare, 
I Af lliiiik wc liavo in (iicm, bui to a muoli gi-cator pnn 
iportido. 

fViialoTcrmovt*!) our passions or nflrclionsfdi-aws onr 
IftUontion. verjr ol'tcii. more lliaa Wtf wish. 

I desire a man not to Uiink of an tinfortanato 

I evrni which furinrnls biin. 11 admits of no rcmcdj^. 

I'Slip. thought ur il answers no purpose, hm lo k««p (ho 

l*«ound bhtvdiog. He ■» pcr&etl; convinced or all you 

Tvajr. Un knows that lie would not Feel the affliction) 

I if be could onlj not think of it ; \et he hard); ihtnki 

,«f any ihin^ else. Strange.' ulirn happiness wkI 

■ifwi7 stand before faim. nod depend upon his choice) 

D cbnoics initcrj') and rojecis bapptness with his ejcs 

■■•peo! 

Yolhe wishes lobe happy, as all men do. How shall 
wo reconcile this contradiction between his Judgmeol 
and bis eonduet ! 

'Vhc aoconnt of il seems to me to be this : the afffiet- 

iMI* event draws his attention so slroii{;l>, b; a oat* 

oral and blind force, that lie ritber has not the power, 

I -nr bu not Ifae vif^ur of mind to resist its impulse^ 

, tbm^ be knows that lo jield loit is miser;, withmtt 

l'V*y S'^ '" (jaJanee it. 

Acuie ttodili)' pain draws our attonlion, and makci 
tcrj dlfHruIt lu ntfend lo an^ thrn;; else, rren whrn 
■Ifention toili« pain serves ooolht ; >' ; - ' j ' > . 
{ravalc it tcofiUd. 

Tlw man n ho plavf d a pimr >•< ■ 
^rihe gout) to ' :i 
iclrd the rrakcn 

piness ; hut il t 

Icaiiita loUsgamc, whji.li 
l«fflro1 inlcndcil 1^ il. 



fcd 
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Eren whoD there is no particular olfject tliat draws 
awa; our atteDtion, there is a deinltorinesi of thought 
ia man, atid in some more than in others, which makes 
it very difficult to giro that fixed attentioo to import- 
ant objects which reason requires. 

It appearst 1 think, from what has been flaid* that 
the attention we give to ol^eots, is for the most part 
voluntary : that a great part of wisdom and Tirtue con- 
sists in giving a proper direction to our attention; 
and that however reasonable this appears to the judg- 
ment of every man* yet, in tome oases, it requires an 
effort of self-command no less than the most becoie 
liKues. 

Another operation that may be called voluntary, is 
deliberation about what we are to do, or to forbear. 

Every man knows that it is in his power to deliber^ 
ate or not to deliberate about any part of his oondnctj 
to deliberate for a shorter, or a longer time, more care- 
lessly, or more seriously : and when he has reason to 
suspect that his aSection may bias hia judgment* he 
may either honestly uso the best means in his power 
to form an impartial judgment* or he may yield to his 
bias, and only seek arguments to justify what inclina- 
tion leads him to do. In all these points^ he determines> 
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i>wci;;h tliiiif^a In an cvni balance, nnit lo allow to 

Ifver; «on9i4lcniliDn Ibe wciglil wbkli, in sob«>rjudg- 

ictit, wc lliink it ought to li:ivc, nnil no monr. Thiii 

D dHilfcrnte imparl iaily- t>ui- ilcltlwi-atiAD tbould 

R brangiit lo an issue in iliic (iote. »o that v<t inny not 

e the op(>«r(unil,>' oracling while me ilclilicratc. 

L\toni!i or I-jiclid do not appear lo nie lo hare 
k gri-Jitcr dogrm of srlf-eTideDcc. than th^^e rules of 
^drllbemlioR. And a« far as a man aols according to 
bem, bi« hesrl ap[iroTpri ofblm, and lie lias confidenci; 
r Ibe appralntion of tlie Scnrehor at hearts. 
But thou];h the mnnnnr in which we oat^hl to ilelJb- 
I bo evidcDt In rcasoni il is not always ca§y in 
V ft. Our nitpelites. our afteclions and |i!tss!(Hiti, 
!i an dtlihrralion. bnt lliat which Is employed in 
i; Ibi: means or their gratilicaiion- Avaiivu may 
I (o delilicrate npon llic ways of roaking inonry. 
but it dnc< not distinguish between the boncst and the 
dishonest. 

We oogfit snrcl^ to d«librra(et how fai- every appe- 
tite and passion tn«y bo indulged, and what limits should 
hn tet lo il. But our nppclilcs and passions push us 
LflU to Ihe attainment of tbcir objects, in the shortest 
It and without driny. 
ThuBil hnpptnsi that ir we yield lo their impolu, 
sball often transgress iho*P rules of dclilKraiion. 
Ivhieh rea»»n approves. In Ihis oonllict lietwcen ihu 
■diolaten af reason, and llie blind ImpuUc or|Musien, we 
■uit Tolunlarlly determine. AVIicn w« lake part with 
I Aor reason, ihou^i in opposiiiofl topanioBi w*< aitprovB 
I •four own eonduel. 

'Wbal WL- mil a fault of ipinmnn*, it al^ 

I to the want ofduedcliberalion. UIiob w.- 

I dttc pains fa l»- H(;li<ly informed, there i. 

indeed in artln^ according to llie light vc i 

not using Hie proper ineanit to get liglii. 



judge wrong after aaitig the proper meuii of iafam* 
(ion, there is no fault in acting aeeording ti tliat mmif 
judgment ; the error ii inTiseible. 

The Batumi eoosequenoe of deliberation on any part 
of our eondoet, is a determinatioa bow we ^all not; 
and if it is not brou^t to this iuae it u lost hbonr. 

There are two caBeB in whieh a determinBtion may 
take place ; when the opputonity of potting H ia ex«- 
cation ii present, and when it ii at adiitanee. 

When the t^portnnity ii present* the detennlnttioQ 
to aot fi immediately followed by the atttion. Tliin, 
if a man determiae to riie and walk, be imme^tely 
does it, unless he is hindered b; force, or has lost the 
power of walking. And ff he sit still when he haa 
power to walk, we eonolnde iofallihlyt that lie haa naC 
determined, or willed to walk immediately. 

Our determination, or will to aet, is not always the 
result of deliberation, it may be the efibit of some 
passion or appetite, witbont any judgment inteiposed. 
And when judgment is interposed, we may determine 
and act eidier acoording to that Judgment or eMitr«i|y 
to it. 

When a man sits down hungry to dine, he cftts trvat 
appetite, very often without excrciaing hia judgment 
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t wo can suppose a man wbo eals with a view to en- 
joy Uic plpasare orpalinij;. Sucli a man reasons anJ 
jndgeB. lie will (ako care (o use (tiv proper means of 
IHvcaring an appetilB. He will be a criLie in tastei, i 
and make ni«.-e •liicriniinaiions. I'hia man uses hU ra- 
(ional rac4illt(w cvvn in ealtng. And however contempt- 
ible tbu application of them may be, it is an ex* 
creiae of which, I apprehend, brute aiiimab are not J 
capabie. 

In like maBDcr) a faan nin; ta^i or do ci*U thing* (a , 
anotbcri not frota nfTection, but in order to gcrve eonie 
end bj it, or Iiccauie he think* it bis duty. 

To act with a new to ■onio distant interest, or to 
aot fran a senie ordutj-, seems to be proper to man as 
arauanahk heiag; but to aet merely from pasmn^ 
from appetite, or from aOection, is common to hiii| 
with (he l»m(o animaia. In (lie Inst case there is na ] 
judgment required, but in the first (bore Is. 

To net Against what one judges to be fur his real 
gDpd upoe the vbote, is foJIy-. To act against what he 
a (o be his duty, is immorality. It cannut be dc' 
^ (hat tiicre are loo many instances of both in hu- 
i life. Udeo metiora yroboqae, deUriora frquor, is 

r aa impossible, nor un unfrrquent case. 
While a man does what he really thinks wisest and 
best to be done, die more tiis appcliles, UU aSectiont 
and pasuttos draw him iho i-untrary way, the more be i 
a^iprote* »rbis own eowtucl, and the more Ite is cati- i 
Dad (O the BppmtmliiiD I'frrrrT r^ilibiial (win;;. 

tlkiril <-: i-r^limajr i 

MilalMNi 
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A fixed purpose to do, tomo lime LeMe, Bomething 
which we believe ffhall then be in our power, is itrietl; 
sAd proper!; a detcrminatioD orwilli no lesi than ade- 
tormination to do it initaDtly. Ever; deflnitioD of to- 
lilion agrees to it. [Note K.] Whether the opportnnity 
of doing what wo have determined to do be present or at 
some distance, is an aooidental ciroamstanee which does 
not affect the nature of thedetertninalion, and no good 
reason can be assigned why it should not he called to- 
lilioit in the one ease^ as well as in the other. A pur- 
poiei or resolution, therefore) is truly and properly an 
act of will. 

Our purposes are of two kinds. We may call the 
«nc particnlar, the other ^nieral. By a parKcuIar 
pniposo, I mean that which has for its objeet an indi- 
^ual action, limited to one time and place ; by a^eii* 
cral purpose> that of a course or train of action, intend- 
ed for some general end, or regulated by some general 
rule. 

Thus, I may purpose to go to London next winter. 
When the time comes, I execute my purpose, if I con- 
tinue of the same mind; and the purpose, when exe- 
euled, is no more. Thus it is with every partieular 
purpose. 





iDJuttiee. and of the «<iii»vquen«e3 oT ItolTii 
D dcliberationi lo b>vc foriiicd a fixed pnr- 
icrc iiiQcxibly lu jUKtieei aod never to baoille 
a wages of ioi4|ui(f. 

Ic Dol ibii tbo man wbom wc should call a just man ? 
B eouiidor llie moral virtues aa iakorcnt In the mlod 
fa good niaa» even wben thcro is no o[i|MH'tonit; of 
meroising tliera. And wlial ia it in tli« mind ivliieb 
1 llio virtue uf jiuli«e, when it is not exer- 
Biaed ? It can be nulhinj; but a Ijxcd purpose, or deter- 
BinatioDi to act uecording to tbc rules of juslicci when 
there is opportunity. 

Tbo Roman law defined justice, A steadij and prrpet- 
liat acijl to gire In trery mun hia due. WJicn Ibe 0|i> 
f ortuoit^r of iloiDg juatico is not present, lliis can meaa 
■otbin^olje Iban a steady purpose, which is very prop- 
r oailcd wiJi. Snch a purpose, if it is steady, wiU 
ilfaUibJy produee just eonduct ; for ever; known (rani- 
a ofjustiee demonstrates a change of purpose, 
t for that tiiiK. 
( Wfaat has bcea titid of Justice, may be so easily ap- 
1 to every other moral virtue, that it is unnecessary 
I give initanees. They are all fixed purpostes of aut- 

g BCMrding to a certain rale. 
t By this, tUe virtues may be easily distiogiiislied, in 
igbt at Iea*t, from natural aflcotions that bear tJio 
kmo name. Thus, bcDcvolenoo is a capital virtue, 
irhieh, though not m neoessary to the being ortoeiety, 
~* rotillnl to a higher degree uf approbation (ban even 
jniliee. Uut lliere is a natural aOcvtien of benevo- 
tenee eumuan l» good and bod men, to (he virtnoas 
pill to iho vicittw. nnff shall tlwMs bo distinguished ? 




Ill pnetioe» iadeed» we ewunt diatingoiab them la 
other meiit and with diffieuKy in onnelret; bat la 
theoi7( nothing ii more easy. The virtue of heneTo- 
le&ee ii a fixed purpose or resolntion to do good wbea 
we luTe opportonitj, from a eonnction that it is ri^^tt 
and ii osr dat;. The affeetiaa of benevolenoe is a pro- 
peniitj to do good, from natural oonatitulion or habit* 
without regard to rectitude w duty. 

Iliere are good tempers and bad, whioh are a part 
of the Bonatitntion of the maiit and are really involnn- 
tury, thpni^ they often lead to voluntary action*. A 
good natural temper ifl not virtue* nor is a bad one vioe. 
Hard would it be indeed to think, that a man should 
be bora under a deeree of reprobation, beoause he baa 
the misfortune of a bad natural temper. 

The pbyut^omist saw, in the features of Socrates, 
the signatares ^ many bad dispogitioni, which that 
good man aeknowledged he felt within him ; but the 
triumph of his virtue was the greater in having oon- 
qoered them. 

In men who have no ftxed rules of eonduot, no self- 
govemment, the oatural temper is variable by num- 
berless aeeideats. The man who is full of afibetion 
and benevolenee this hour, when a oross aooident hap< 





our belief; nor witliout Uie laUeTf io 
r eomltict. 

niteo a mao is come lo yean of undentiindiog } 
from hi) eduvalioni ft-otn hi.4 compADj', or from lti» 
■(ildjr. be form* toliiiusulfn set orgcotral imiioiples.a 

Ictvoli whicli guvema liis Judgment in intrlivular poinlB 
tbu occDr. 
If uew cvrdence be laid before him vhich lends (o 
•vcnhrow any of liU received principles! it requires in 
biai a great degree of caoduur aad love of trulbt (o 
give it un impartial csaniinMlioo. and (o form a uew 
jutlgmcDt. Must Dieo, wlicn ibe; are fixed in (heir 
principles, upon wbnt tbe^ aecount sufficient ovideucot 
can lianll^ bo drawn into a new and serious cxaminatioa 
of (hem. 

The; get a habit ofbclicving tbem. which is strength- 
ened hy repented aets. and remains itumovcalilc, even 
Vlien the evidence upon which llicir belief was at first 
mundc^l, is forgot. 

It is this, (hat makes conrersioos, cither from relig- 
j or political prinuiples, to difficult. 
. A mere prejudice of education sticks fast, as aprop> 
iition of Euelid does witb a man who has long ago 
^t (he proof. Doth indeed are upon a. similar foot- 
We rest in both, because we have long done so, 
d (liink we received them at firm upon good evidence, 
tkangh that evidenee be quite forgot. 

Whea we Lnow a man's principles, we judge by 
tbein. ralber itian hy llw degree of his understanding) 
haw br will dclcrmioe in any poiot wliick is connected 
vilb tbeiu. 

llins, the Judgment of iiro»t men who judge for 

tkentsdves is govemrd by fixed principles ; and, I ap- 

ivebettd, that the conduct of most loea who have aoj 

If-gorcmmcni, aod an; eoiuii(«ocy of coaducl^ if 

neroed b; fizol purpoicf ■ 




A man or bnsedisg may* in his natural toiiiper> be 
proud, pasaionate, revengeful, and in his morals a very 
bad man ; yet, in good company, he can slifle erery 
paMJon that is ineonsistent with good breeding, and be 
humane, modeat, eomplaisant, eren to tboie vhom io 
his heart he despises or hates. Why is this man, who 
ean command all his paMions before company, a dare 
to them inprirate! The reason is plain: he has a 
fixed resolntion to be a man of breeding, but has no 
Buoh resolntion to be a mui of Tirtne. He has eom- 
bated his most Tiolent passions a thousand times be« 
fore he became master of them in eompany. Hie same 
tesolution and perscveninoe would haTe given him the 
command of them when alone. 

A fixed resolution retains its influence upon the eon- 
doet, even when the motiTcs to it are not in view, in 
the same manner at a find principle retains its inflo- 
enoe opon the belief, when the evideDee of it is forgot. 
The former may be called a hahH of the will, the latter 
a habit of the underxlandtn;. By such habits chiefly, 
men are goTcmed in their opinions, and in their prao- 
tiee. 

A man who has no general fixed purposes, may be 
B^, as Fi^ says of most women, I hope unjustly. 
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LnboTe nil other*. To this he steers his course; bts 

Lf rojeets and tiisaclioniiiillbe regolafcd by ft. \Vilb- 

V out this, (here would be no ooa^istencj- in bis conduct. 

LHo would In; liki; a sliip in llie ocean, wbich is buuiid 

■to no port, uniler no gDvernmont, but loll lo ibe merev 

f wiods and tides. 

We observed bclore, that there are momi rules re- 

S'lhe altcutioo ve oaglit td give to objects, and 

( oar deliberalinutt which arc du b-st evident 

Mthematical axioms. The sane thing ma; be 

I with retpect to our fixed purposes, nlieiher 

■lar or general. 

la it QUI Bolf-evident, Utnl, after due deliberation, M-e 

1 1» rewUe upon that eooduct, or tbai course of 

f mhwii, to our sober judgment, appears to be 

I noit approvabte ? That we ought lo be Arm 

id; ii adheriDf; (o soch resolutions, while W6 

B penoaded that Ibej are right ; but open to conric< 

I tioB, and ready to change our course, when we baT« 

L sood cvidcoM thai it f ■ wrong i 

FioUriMM. iacoMtaiwy, raeillly, on the one bandt 
vrilftllMts, inflcxihilitj, and obstinacy, on ihc olbar, 
ue moral itualilies^ respeoiing our purposes, wbtrh 
erct; one sees to be wrong. A manly firmness, ground, 
•d npoa raiiooal oomiotioo, is the proper mean wbirh 
7 nail approves and rercres. 




COBOUIBIBI. 

Fboh trhsl hai been said conoeniiDB the vill, it ap- 
pean, lit, thatt ai Bome aetiorthe will are transient 
and momentarj, bo others are permanent, and may oon- 
tinue for a long time> or even throngh the whole oouna 
of onr rational life. 

When I will to stretch oat my hand, that will is at 
an end as soon as the aotion is done. It is an aet of 
the will which begins and ends in a moment. But when 
I will to attend to a nathematieal propoiitiont to exam- 
ine the demonstration and the consequences that may 
beflrawn frnm it, this will may continue for hours. It 
must continue as long as my attention eonlinuea ; for no 
man attends to a mathematieal proposition longer than 
he wills. 

Tlie same thing may be said of deliberation, with re- - 
gard either to any point of conduoti or with regard to 
any general course of conduct. \¥o will to deliberate 
as long as we do deliberate; and that may be for days 
or for weeks. 
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U br'obMmed, bnavM k vtvy emiiml lAilomphrr Km 
■dfVBMd a oM(r«r} prinoiplr i to«ittl)Ml mil ilio iih« 
•f the will u« trtnMCnl tml mnnoiiUrv : nvA fl'nm 
thktprineiplo liai drawn verj impnrlnnl <-nnrlM«innii. 
Tith regard to what «oi»ltlutes the mmiil chnmptrr n1' 

AMMitd flonllary ii| thil nolhingtn a inan.whn*i> 
in the will ii not aonocrncd» oan Juiit> he. nmrntnit^ 
eitlier virtuoui or immoral. 

That no blame oan Iio imputnl l« a man I'lir «1ia< 
is altogether involuntary, is aoefldpnt In tiPit'U', llint itn 
argunenti oan inakn It mviij nvhlent. 'Hir piitrttm 
of all wniaal eourlif In all cnilglitenrd nnllnni h liinnd- 
ed npoa iL 

Uit ilMaJd be llwuglil an uldpnliun In tlih tiinximt 
Uaa. In thebaioF all nalloiin, vlttldren nhpn miIIVi- 
fin iaa-ftiMMftf fiweatt, in wliloli llir; liad no liainl 
U* itUHWV ia «wj. 

tir..jfnt, Hiush iw the fttandftfion lN><wP(>ti pareMln 
«■. jiiiiiUY-n. cliac ih« pani j fciwewt of ■ parent muni. 
^■i:.iu jliililn!)! Thnther thA law will or not. If a 
^m .1 ioM. ir impriimneit j if he l4M9 life, or limb. 
« •auiir. « :'v?piiiMian. I>7 (he hand of jn«(ir«e« ht« 
■auiUTO .aAr ir wmMry 'W«nsM|iienAe. 2dl;, When 
u>* .Mena o Mfio«nt ;iny panishment of mnoe^nt 
auarvD :0V '.It^ iulM*!*'! ;riin«>. ftfrh Ifiw^ sirr! i*i*)irr 
■tail. « .t»* .ro :» ^ -nwirf^TM j» afl(* '>f jiftli'-f. 
na .«C'<i'3ri4nnTi)«n<H>. ;>iHt trr- .fi*frfn>'i*-(n«vw"f'- 
■Bi .oiMt«r .laffrnto -.wt* -tfMtr<.«)l« ■-«»» »— .■•Pfm« 
-m -jI' .1u> -nm^. ."Ii» ■inn^wr .(...••'•"ii, « ti-- ■>-'■ 
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be m ttait er negtoot ia the •waw, the «x w tiM eart 
Is a dwdond, ud h eoaitMtad to the ehiw ek. The 
kgMBtnv sanly dH eot iatead to pnaMi the ok u a 
criniml, fer Icm the esit. ne Inteatikw erMeatfy 
was, te iMptn the people with % Mend i«gu4 to ttit 
life of mu. 

When the PBrUameat of Puh, vilh • eiailw Intm- 
tioDt ordabed the hooae in whieh RaTlUiM vmi boni* 
to be razed to the groondi mod nerer to be nbnlltt It 
viHild be great veakBenteooaelndei that that iriae jn- 
diealsra intended to paniA (he henae. 

If any Jndioatare flhauM* in any inataaee, flad a maa 
guilty, and an olfjeet of punishment, for what they al- 
lowed to be altogether iaroIuDtaiy. all the vorid 
would eondemn them u men who knew nothii^ nt 
the flnt and mortfnndameBtal miei of jnttiof]. 

I have endeavoured to ihow, that, in onr attention te 
<Ajeett, in order to fbrm a right Judgment of ttaemj 
ia our deliberation about partiealaF aetioai, or about 
geaeral mlea of aonduot ; in our pnrpose§ aad nialii- 
tionB, aa wdl aa in the eseenthn of them* the wHI hai 
a prinoipal share. If any naa aonid he firnad, who^ 
Jo the wbde eoune of his Ufe* had given doe aUentlm 
te tfalogi that eoneem him* had deliberated duly aad 




COBIIIiLUtKBS. 41 

We eu eoneeife ia a mi a gwter or a lea ifcifcfWi 
of tteadioeis to hia purpoies or reaolatioBS ; but that 
tho guieral tnor of his ooaduot ahoold be eoatraiy to 
tliea^ is imposttUe. 

The nan who has a detenbiaed lesolatieB todo his 
datj in eyery instaooe, and who adheres steadilj to 
his leselatieaf is a perfbet noBi The bob iriha has a 
detmslaed purpose of eartTiag on a eoorse of aetien 
whiehhehDows to be wiOBg» is a liardeaed oflbader* 
Bet w een these eztmaes there are many intennediate 
degrees of Tirtne and fiee. 



ESSAY UI. 

OF THE PAINCIPLES OF ACTIONw 

PART I. 

OF THE HECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

CHAP. I. 

OV THK FKISCIPtBB OF ACTIOIT TK OEITBKAL. 

Iir the itriet philoM^hioal aenw* aothing eui be <mU- 
«d the aetioB of a tDan, bat vlut be preTJoad; con- 
eeived and wUled, or determicKid to do. in morali we 
eemmonlj employ the irord in this teatt, and iwTer 
impato may thing to a nan as his doings in whloh hli 
nil] was not interposed. But when moral Inpotatloa 
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Vy principleti of aetlon, I nnilenrtand eferj* (hieg Ihtt 
iorite* ns (o act. 

iriherc were no imsilemonl* (ft Rclion, aelim power 
wanld be given us in vain. Hnving no tnoUvc (a t)i> 
TMt our aclivf exerlions. itio miod wonUli in all uuesi 
be iii a uatc of pcrfccl inclifiei-eooe. to do (bis or (hat, 
or nothing at all. The aoiirp power wonhl either not 
be exerted a( all. or its exertiooi would be perfeeUy 
umneaiilng and frirojous. neitbcr wise nor foolish. nci> 
(Iter good nor bad. To ever; aetion llial is of the 
■malleit impoHanM. (here must be some iaeitemoot, 
swM motive, sonic reason. [Note M.] 

It Is tbrreforc a most imporlant part of (he philoso- 
phy of the human mind, to have a distinct and just 
view of (he various principles of action, which the Ad- 
Ihor of our being has iilanird in onr nature, to ar- 
range ihem properly, and (o assign (oevi'i'ji oaoitsnuk. 
Bjr this it is, that we may discover the end of our 
beia^i and the pnrt whioh is assigmtd us upon Ibetbra- 
Im of lile. In this part of the human constitniioni 
(bo aAbfesi work of God thai falls within our notice. 
WB ma; dtseem most clearly the eliaracter of him who 
made us, and how he would have ni to eiDplojr (hat 
■elhe power \ihioh he has giren us. 

I cannot wiiboul great diffldeneo onlcr upon this 
sultjcet. observing (hat almost every author of repulu- 
tiom who ha* given attention to it, has a sjstem of h» 
owa ; and (hat do man has lie4ai so happy as to gin 
geneml .i.i>.r..„ii..M ,„ Uy^gUMMAcr hlni. 
Ti> oC^^^^^^^^Hftk^alucd, 

lhi«. I 
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dUftiedt ■ge* lex, rank, and profeiaionj leovni to judge 
vhat ma; be espeoted from mea in giren oireum- 
■Udom ) and how Ihe^ may be most efifaotnall; indiieed 
to ut the part wbioh he deiina. To know this is «f 
i» great in^FtaBee to men in aotiTe Ufoi that it ii eaU- 
ed knowi^ mea* and knowing human nature. 

Thii knowledge nay be af eoniidemUe use to a 
man who would ipeeBlate upon the «ul)}eet we hare pra- 
poied, but ii net, by itself, suffieient for that purpose. 

Hie man of the world eoojeotorei, pertiaps with 
great prohability, how a man will aet in eertoin giTen 
fiirannitanoes ; and thia is all he wants te know. Te 
enter into a detul of the variouB (wlndples whkh in- 
fluenee the aetiou of meut to give them diitioet aaBes, 
to deflae then, and to aioertain their diSftrent prov- 
iaee^ is the business of a pbiloMpber, and not of a 
■aa of the world { and, indeed, it is a matter attended 
with great diffleuUj fi«m varioui eauses. 

lst| Oq aeeonnt of the great nunber of aetiTe prio- 
mflm that intueaee the aetioni of men. 

BlaD has» not without reason, been called aa epitome 

atlha nuinne. His body, b; whieb bis mind is peat- 

, ]y aSheted, being a part of the material system, is sab. 

jeetto all the laws of inanimate matter. Dnringsome 




•r TBB nmciKLU or aotuw. 

pliilosoikh/t mnd u«T«r lo lie (rutted ; but least of allt 
wlien lliD Bi>p«BniDO(» to be aecounled for «re linntaa 

lIClilMll. 

Mast nciluas prooeeil from a varicijr of {H-inctplc« 
eonuurriiig in ttieJr direction ; and, acoonling utt we 
arc ili9|M>»i] to judge ravotirnbljr or unraTuurubijr or 
tlia pvncin. or ul' bamiui nalui-e in gcuoral. wc impale 
tbeni vbiAty to (tie b^iil. or wUuU; tu ilie worsl, over- 
Jooking otberi whiult Itsul no <taall tliai-e in ibem. 

Tbo |iriiKii|ik» from wliiub tncn acl can lie (liticHVfr- 
cd obIt in lltesa two wa^a ; b; attention to ibe cnnduol 
of other niru, or by allention to our own conduct, aod 
(0 Mbat ve feel in onrselves. Tliern is niuob unoer- 
taioljr in tbe funner, ami tniicb difficulty in tbe latter. 

Men differ ma«b in tltdr churacters; and »c can 
nbservo the conduct of a few onl;r oft be ipccioi. Mon 
differ not only from oilu^r oten, but from tbcmselres 
at diBbrent tintes, and an diffcrcnl ocMstoni ; aconrd- 
ing as ihe^ arc in (be eompauy of (bdi* lopcriors, infe- 

Triors, or cfjunl* ; auoording as tbe; arc in tbc eye of 
■tran^rs, or of their familiars onlj', or in (be view of 
no liuman rye ; according as Ibcy are ia good or bad 
fbrftuw, or in f*oml or bad humour. Wo see hut » 
imall part of the action* of our most fsmiiiar acquaint* 
him; and what we >e« may K-ad u* lo a probable oon- 
Je«lure, but can give do certain knowledge of tbe prin- 
viplca from which tbey ai-t. 

A nan may, do doubt, knov with eer(ain(y (he prin- 

dfileB frain nbicb be him»eir acti, biMiausc be is oon* 

Boioiu of (ben. But this knowl^-dge ref|aim an allen- 

(itre FeBeclioa upon tbe nperal>ous of bis own nitDd, 

which » Tery ratvly to be found. It ia pi^rliapi mora 

easy (o Sad a man who ba^ formtHl a juat notion of ifao 

I cfaaraeler of man b geoeml, or of thoie of hli familiar 

I aoqiialiitaiMici, thu octe wbo bu a juit notion of Mb 

|>own«barae(er. 
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Moat men, thrangli pride and self-flftltBry, are apt 
to think tfaemselTes better than the; real); are ; and 
same, perhaps from melaoohol;, or from fklse (winu- 
plet of religioa are led to think themulveB worse than 
the; reall; are. 

It requiresf tberefore* a vei? aeesrate and impartial 
examination of a man's own heart, to be able to fbru 
a distinct doIiod of the various principles whioh Influ- 
enee his conduct. Hat this is a matter of great diffi- 
cult, ve ma; jndge fVom the ver; difibrent and con- 
tradietor; s;st«ms of ^ilosopbers upon this sulyeot, 
from the eariiest ag«s to this da;. 

During the age of Greek philosoph;, the Plalonist^ 
the Peripatetic, the Stoie, the Epieurean, had each liis 
own sjvtem. In the dark ages, the Sehoolmen and 
the M;Btics had ■;stema diametrioall; opposite; and* 
ainee the roTival of learning, no eontrovers; has iMwn 
more keeni; agitated, especially among British |4iilos- 
ophers, than that abont the principles of aotioo in the 
human oonslitotion. 

The; have determined, to the satitfaetion of the 
learned, the Ibrees b; whieh the planets and eomets 
trarerse the bonndlets regions of apaee ; Imt havelwC 




OF TUB PWIWrlFEM eT ACTHMT. 



is no imall difflcnlly in giving (bcm names, and 



I arranging* ilicni praperW. 



affection, i 
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TUc words appetite, passian, 

ilclinitc lignifl cation. 
Tfaey are taken somctimos in a Inrgcp, nml fonii>limM 
in n msro liniitctl tnisv. 71i« same pi-invipk> Is sorm-- 
ctmci called \tj one of IIh>k twinn, somctinH-s by anoth- 
tr; mid prliieifilcs of a rery difTcrcol nalupc arc uflca 
called bv tlic lame nauic 

To remedy ihh confusion of oaniFi, it might per- 
hai» BMDi proper to inTcnt new ones. But there arc 
so fcv entitled lo this privilege, thai I shall nol lay 
olaim (o i( ; but shall endeavour to class the varions 
principles of fauman nclion as disltovth ns I am able, 

il lo point out ihcir spreilJe diQV'reiices ; giviiigihem 
•neb names as may deviate from the eommon bs« eftliCi 
words ns lilUe as possible. 

There are SDini? principles ofafflfon wbieb m]n[re 
no altctttioDi no dclibcralioa, nn will. Tbesct for dis- 
tinclion's take, wo shall call nwehan'raf. Another 
eliiss wo may enil animal, ni Ib4'y srem eommon (o 
nan with other animal*. A (liird cla« we may cidl 
raHonal, Map profer (o man as n nifonni preitnrf . 



OF imrincT. 

Tbb mecbanind prineiples of action may. I think, 
be rcduoei] to two ipeeiei, iaslineU and babitB, 

Bf infttncM mean anatural blind impulie to certain 
■eiioDB, vithont having any eml in Tiew, without delib- 
eralion, and very often without any eooeqitiQD of what 
we do. 

'JThBi a man breathes while he is aliTe, ly the alter- 
nate eontraetion and relaxation of certain mnselei, t^ 
which the chest, and of consequenoe the lungs, arecon- 
traeted and dilated. There is no reason to thinlci that 
an infant new-bornf knows that breathing is neeessarjr 
to lift in its new statCt that he knows how it must he 
perlhrmedt or eren that he has anj thought or ccneep- 
tion of that operation ; yet he breathes as soon as he 
Is bom, with perfeel rr gnlarily, as if he had been taught, 
and got (he habit 1^ long practice. 

By the same kind of principle, a new-boni ehiM, 
when its stomach is emptied, and nature has brought 
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TliU rvgulur train of o|)enti<HU is eurrici] ou 
aceordiiif; Co Iho niottl rules of aMt by Uie iiirunE, 
« liu has oeilbcr art, dot aoienov, nor eiLpcrienoc, nvr 
IwbiL 

Tbat Iho infant fccU tlic iinea§j' seoiatioD uf liungcri 
I adoiil I and that it guuks na Jouger thiut till Ibia 
•cnaation b« removed. But wlio iororned it that tJiia 
iiD«ai; senialioa might be rcmovod, or by wbat 
xaeaaal Tbat it linowa nothing of this ii cvitleat; for 
ill as ruadily ttick a fbigvr, or a bit of stiok, as llw 
nipple. 

By a liiic priafijple it is, tliat infaals cry when tbe; 
aro pained or burl ; tbat the; are afraid wbee left 
«)oaet ««pe«ialljr in Lhc dark ; tbat Ihej' start wliea la 
idangerof falling; that (bey are terrified by an angry 
•ounienanM!, or an angry tone of %-oice. an<l are toolbcd 
<aad oonifarU>d by a plavid countenunoe, and by soft and 
gentle tones of voiec. 

la tbo animals wc are beat acqaainlcd with, and 
wbieb we look npon a> Ibe more perfect of tbo brutn 
«featioo, we i«e mudi (be same instlnuti m in ibo bu- 
Dan kind, or very siinilarouMt auiied In the particular 
lUUeaad naaaer of life oftJtc animal. 

Besides these, there are in brnte animal* JnitiBcts 
IKwaliar to eaeb tribe, by which (bey ar« filled for de* 
fcBiie, for ofTence. or for proTidiag for lh«iiiirlvGi> and 
for their oflVpring, 

It ii not more certain, tbat nXure haf furnished ra- 
loui aninaliwith various wntpon* of oBence and de- 
fettce, than that (be same nature lias taught tlicai bow 
to B«e Ibem ; (br bull and the ram (o bult, Ibe burec (o 
kiek, tlie dog (o bile, (he lion 'o use his fiawft the boar 
fais tusks, tbe serpent bis fangs, and iIk bee and vw|i 
tlieir sling. 

The namraolunis of animal*, if we may eall Ibutn 
by that nune, yraeal u* with a wonderfal variety of 
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iasliniits^ belon^ng to particular spedeit whetbnr of 
tiie soeial or of (he solitary kind ; the neatB of Inrdt, 
so similar io their sHuation and architeeture in the 
same lund, so various in different kinds ; (he webs of 
spiders, and of other spinning animals ; t]ie ball of the 
nlk vorm ; the nests of ants and other mining animals ; 
the eombs of wasps, hornets, and bees ; the dams and 
booses of besTcrs. 

The instinct of aoimols is one of the most delightful 
and instnietire pArts of a most pleasant study, that of 
mtsral history ; and deserTes to be more ooltlrated 
than it has yet been. 

Erery mannGieturing art among men was iuTflnted 
by some man, improved by others, and brou^t to 
perfeetioD by time and experience. Men learn to woric 
in it by long praetioe, which produces a habit. Th« 
arts of men vary in every age, and in erery mUion, and 
wre found only in those who have been tanght them. 

The mannfaetBres of animals differ from those of 
men in many striking particulars. 

Ko animal of the speoies ean claim (he iaveatioB. 
No animal ever ioCrodneed any new . improTCinent, or 
any variation from the former praetioe. Every one 
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their honey and their wax* they fhlHrieate their eombs 
and rear their young at this day* neither better nor 
none than they did vhen Yirgil to nveetly sung their 
works. 

The norlL of every animal as indeed like the works 
tf natnre» perfiDot in its lundt and ean bear the most eriti* 
eal CTamination of tlie meehanie or the aialheniatieian* 

One example from the animal last mentioned may serve 

to•l■ ^ *_ ^» • 
lUostrate this. 

Beesy it is well known, eonstmel their eombt with 
small eells on both side% fit both for hoidiog their 
store of honey, and for rearing their yoong. There 
nre only three possihk igves of the mUs, wUeb ean 
nsnke Ihem all eqnal and simifaor, withoni any nsekso 
interstiees. These nre the equilateral triani^e, the 
square, and the regdar hexagon. 

It is wcU knowm to mnthemttiiriinsj that there is 
not a fbnrth way possible, in whieh a plane wusg bo 
ent into little spnees thnt shnll be eqnni, simifaw, and 
rcgalar,withoat leaving any inlerstiees. Ofthettoce^ 
the kexngon is the most p r op er, both t&t tmntmkmty 
andstrength. Bees, as if they knew this, make their 
eells legnlar hezagssB. 

As the eombs have cells on both sides, the eeDs HMy 
either be exnetly o p p o site , hafiag pnrtitjesi apunst 
pnrtitienj or the bottom off a cell amy rest open the 
paititisns between the cells on the other side, vbieh 
will serve as a bnttrcss to strengthen ic The kut 
way is best fsr strength ; aceordiagiy, ike bouom of 
each cell rests agmast ihe poiot where three partitions 
*nseet on the other side, vkich gif co it all the ftrengtb 
possible. 

The hstiom of a edi may cither be mk», piane pur- 
pi ndii aim so the side paruuso;!, or it maej :/\ 4iMa^«w- 
edof sevcial pfamea, meeting in a lOiUi angle in uw. 
point, h H fwly in 'Me of (Jiese tm^ w\jf. 
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Ihtt all the cells can be umilar vithout loiiog room. 
And, fbr the tame intenlioDi the planes of whieh the 
bottom is eompoMd, if tbere be more than one, mniC 
be three In number, and neither more nor fewer. 

It has been demonitraied, that, bj making the bot- 
toms of Ibe eells to ooniiist of three planes meeting in 
a point, there is a saving of material and labour no way 
ineonsiderable. The bees, as if aequainled with these 
principles of solid geometry, follow them most aoca- 
latel; ; the bottom of eaoh cell being oompoied of three 
planet vbieb make obtuse angles with the ude parli- 
tioBSt and with one another, and meet io a point in the 
middle of the bottom ; the three uigles of this bottom 
being supported by three partitions on the other side 
of the eomb, and the point of it tiy the oommon inter- 
section of those three partitions. 

One instanee more of the ntathDmsttleal skill display- 
ed in Uie structure of a hoaeyeomb deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

It is a eorions mathematieal problem, at what pre- 
cise angle the three planes wliieh oonpoie the bottmn 
«f a oell ought to meet, in order to make the greatest 
postiUe saving) ac the least expense, of material and 
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Sball wi! a«k licrci wlio (ougfil the twc Uic pruper- 
I Um of ioliil^, nni) to n-xnlVQ pr(il>lcinfl of maxima n 
ta^MEliiu'/ ir a lioticjcumb vcro » work of liumnn an,'' 
^^^■y man of nimfliAii Mtitie would vondnda, nitliaut' | 
H^^ptntiooi ((lilt lie ^*lin JiiTiMilcd Ihc ciHislroolioni lunit' 
I Elte unilcnioad ibc pHaciples on wlikti il is ooii> 
atrucUHl. 

W.: ni I'd noi wnv (Imi bi-c-i know nniip af Ihetc (blngiji 
Tlii . ::liiHiI ant KbowMI 

td- ilillil, wild, by 

tnriiu -;.ydRiUtiv,*ilIi-t 

stit auj Lii > ' 

Tlie nrt i . h\ii fn btm »hn rnndo th«' 

organ. In lil. ^ n :i bi-cmiikvs iltvombiio' 

gMnetricaDjt ibc ]j;t!oiiic(rj' i« not in Ibo bee, ba( ia' 
I lint Rivat Ucouwtrieian «bo mmle Ibcbre, and i 
aD itiJDg^ ID Dumber, «ci|;hlf nnd mruHiirc. 

To return to biHtineU En man ; (base nn most m^ * 
I markablc nbleli apjivar to inl'BiKnr> wlKn wo are Igno-* I 
null or every !btBp Bere3ta.rj lo onr pn-iervaliiin, anf ] 
thprefore must [)cri>ib. if we Ind not an inrlaiblc f^ldet 
wh« lracl« uo blindfold in tho waj ire sboald lake, if ] 
T» bad eyta lo sco It. 

BoaM«a the initioflls wh^rb oppparoolf in infani-r^ 

I lod Me inl«iM)ed (o rapply tlio want et undentanding^' 

il dnrt early period, lliere arc many wbleli rnatinno 

ttrougb life, nod which tupply lb« dcr<'cli o( our In-' J 

I tellectnal powers ra every period. Of these we majf 

•bterro (hwe ela^vs. 

1st, Tttcrr are many things neeesBsry to hv Atat 
' foronrprrfrviibn. wfili-h, vrn\ irfirn we wtll (ndfl," ^ 



BimTi i>r many iitru-j iiiid mQ»i:k'>, of which be , 
V notbb^ ; Bad ir it w«t« in be dlrMlMl wohij h 



hit inidflntiuKliag and wiU. he would starve before bv 
learned how to perfonn iL 

Bera inatinat eomei in to hia aid. He Deeds do no 
more than will to iwallow. All (be requisite motion 
of nerrei and museles immediate!; take place in their 
proper order, without his knowing or willing an; thing 
aboBt them. 

If We ask here* whose will do these nerves and mui- 
eles otoj i Not his, surel;, to whom they belong. Ha 
knows neither their names, nor nature, nor offloe ; ha 
■ever Uiougbt of them. Tbey are moved by some im- 
palse, of whieh the cause Is unknown, without any 
thought, will, or intention on bis part, (hat is, they are 
moved instinetively. 

This is the ease, in some degree, in every volntaiy 
notion of our body. Thus. 1 will to streleb ent my 
arm. Tlie efieet immediately follows. But we know 
that (be arm is stretehed out by the contraotioB of 
certain muscles ; and (hat the maseles are contmetei 
by the influence of the nerves. I know nothing. I tbkk 
nothiDgt either of nerves or museles. when 1 stretob 
out my arm; yet this oervons infloenee and this eoB- 
traction of the musolei, uncalled by me, immcdiatatj 
produee the efTeet which I willed. This is, as If a 





Bat who it In iUa( ittantU brlihii) (he cnrmin, 

I sets tliR inlrrRni niachinrr; ngoing. it hiA IVoin 

! fo Bimogf I7 and wondcrruUy arc w« mwAf. Thit* 

mreTi-r, i<i ffiOpnt, ilmt tlioav tnteraal motiiins are 

t wUkd nor Jnteoilci) by ub, and iliererore are iitalinc- 

■ the. 

A Mcorul caiv in wliicli wc have need of insiiocl, 
even ill advanodl lif«> b, wlira ihc aciiun mott be so 
frvqueailjf rp|>ca(i-d, ttiai (o iiiinHl and will it crtnr 
(imc it It d«n«. would uccupv too much oT <iiir ihmi;;)!), 
himI Il-svc do ruofn fur aiiivr acoettauy employ DKnls of 
(be niiid. 

Wa mast breathe oneti every minute, whether awafce 
er aslfcp. We u>ii>l olTten cbw the eyelids, in order 
(o preserve the lustre of the eye. K these things re> 
quired partieuliir allenlion and vottilon every time 
they arc done, they would owrujiy all our ihougllt. 
Nature lb«refor« gives an imiMiUc to do tliem as onrn 
a* is neecisary, wilhonl any Iboaghl at all. Tbey 
eoMivtiw no lime, (liey j^ve oot the Irait inlcrrttplion 
ta anj oxerciic or the mind ; beeaaie thtiy are done by 
inftloef. 

A Urird i!iLMr. in whicli vtc need [lie aid of in«tiact, 
if. vhen the aciioa mu^t be done so suddenly, that 
iherr is so time to think and driit-mine. WIten a man 
bf«s his balance, either un rout '<r 1 ' 1 , lif 
mnkesau instaniancous eOort to d < itf. 

[ 'Urn efT'iri would be in vain, if <i ' <>•■- 

Biiion uf r«a>an ami nill. 
< Vi'bi^n auy tiling ilim(rjii o 
rlUtiarl. lirid ■-:»ii innlly a 
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tfrere n»j iie a itrug^ between iHtimit ftnd tMf 
tad thftt it is not eaay to reiht the im|Kil*a of imtiiwtr 
erea by k strong retolation not to jield to it. 

Thuatlw mcreiful Autlior of oar nntnre, baa adapt- 
ed our instinots to the defeets, ud to the weaknett af 
onr undcntanding. Id infiiaey m are ignonnt of 
every tiling ; yet many thingi must ba done bj as for 
our prcMrvation ; tlieie are done by iaHtiaet. Vhtn 
we grow ap( there are many oiolions of our limbt ani 
bodies necesaary, which oan be perrormcd only by ■ 
ourions and oomplez internal maohinery ; a maobineiy 
of wliicli the bullc of mankind arc totally ignorant, and 
wbieh the moat akilfui anatomiit knows but imperfbet- 
ly. All this mnohioery is set agoing fay instinct. Wa 
need only to will the external motiont and all the inter- 
nal motions, previonsly necessary, to the eAot* take 
place of ihemselTes, without ottr will or oommand. 

Some actions mnst be so often repeated, through tba 
whole of life, that, if they reqnired atteatien and will* 
wo should be able to do nothing else : these go on regu- 
larly by instinct. 

Our prcaerration from danger onen requires anoh 
sudden esertions, that there is no time to think aad to 
deterniino : accordingly, vie make snch cMrdona by 





) (aleiidcd Bud wiUedi and theMTofv eaanvt 
il to bo inaliiKtiTe. 

. I apprahemt* Ural linraaii uturo difpoM* v la 

e imllDiioo or Uiow lunons whom wo live, wbeti wo 

r ietin nor will iu 

) Lot an E»{;IUhiuaii, of mitldlo ago. take up hii nii> 

B in Edinburgti or lilaaguw j aJllioagd be has Mt 

B leiRt inlentioa lo it» (lie Soota diuleett but a flnn 

i nsotutioB lopntvrre bik own pure and unBiisrd, be 

will fiml it rvry difHctilt to uutko gocti hb intention. 

Be willf in a ecurso of ;ean, CiU inieaubl^, aiul wilti- 

out iiitentiont inta t^o tooa and accent) and ctcd Jote 

Iho woidi and phrasea of tboie he eonversei wiib } and 

' Datklog oaa iireserre bim fraoi iliis, but a Blrong dis* 

BnHl to every Scotiiciinif wbicb porbaps ma> orcrcome 

^■be natural inatiuct. 

^n Jt il comiuonljr tbougbt that children oltcn Icam to 
' atammer bv itoitation ; yet I bolievc no pn«oi erer do- 
sired ui- willed (u Icars that ijualitj. 

J apprehend that intJncCiro imitation faai no anall 
iaOuanoc in forming (lie pcculiaritica of provincial dia- 
lecU, the poeuliaritie* of voice* gestunt, and luanaer, 
^ppliich wo «« in soiuo families; the manners peculiar 
Hte difierent nuki, and diOlTent profession! ; and pcr- 
Hftiipi own in farming nsUonal charaetcrs, and ibo hu- 
B^M (ibaractor in general. 

W\ llie instanoiu ItiaL history fumiitics of wild tneii. 
P Imugbt qp from t-arlv vphm, wiilioiit llic ^ffpittty nf 

any of (beirown , . r* . ,- , 

build coneiusioiL'. 
But all I b^rti ' 
man e»'*' '"'' 
foeultiF' . 
dUiingui-li 
. There it a fun , 
^ery natiiWi of " ' 




hini been taken bj themaelreit or by ntherii to ealU- 
Tate tbeir undentanding, or to form their muinm ; yet 
«e see aa immenM diflerenes between tliem and the 
wild man. 

TkiBdiflbreoceis wholly the eBect of soeiety; and, I 
think, it isio a great mrasun, though not wholly, the 
eflFect of undesigned and iDRtinetive imitation. 

Perhaps, not only oar actians. but even onr judgment* 
and belief, )b, Id some cases, guided by instinet, that if, 
li|y a natural and blind impulse. 

Wlien we consider man as a rational creature, it may 
seem right (hat he should have no belief but what It 
grounded upon evidence, probable or demonstratite ; 
and it is, I think, commonly taken for granted, that it 
it always eTidenee, real ot apparent, that determioes 
onr belief. 

If this be so, the consequence is, that, in no ease, can 
there be any belief, til) we find eiidenee, or at least, 
vhat to onr judgment appears (o be erideDce. I sus- 
pect it is not so ; but that, oo the oontraTy, before we 
grow up to the full nse of our rational faoulties, ve do 
believe, and must believe many thinga wilhont any evi- 
dence at all. 

Tlie faoulties which we have in common with brute 
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UjoftlM aw kM viih tkat vhidi MSMonhe 

bratcst ui wj he ^edicttDy 

liMal briier wUeh k 

thcTO is iMelhiiK M 

fa Ml gmndcd M cvMbmb. I 

We Bccd U be is 
ureempaUe ef aimiM^ tie 
fut WereevMieftoheviibkeUiai 
Ue. IB 9MJ degree, ef 
kte sH the fccaefi ef that 
withevt which we cmU aefir ataiB the ■» «r «H m^ 
tiMil Iheeiiks. 

Mm we^ aefir mriit the ve if feeHs jf he 
MlbffMi^MiBlhe leeiecjer 




putljfmM 
fiMitheiMt 
to Um, witheet w 
froB destraetMB^ 




ChiUrcB hef e e ihiiini iUa«9 m m^fu sou 
lean naej thiesi ev^n 4ftv : !!«%«*» m:iii vil if» A^ib* 
belie^ied hj fhine wh4 kavt Mr«tf p^ta ^*^'*^«'-*«* 'a 
their pre ^ieM , 

dm have evcey tUi^ tft V»n : mmu m arfe? u j«vi. 
thej Biiu bdiene tktsf kamruauue^ Twe* uvu k 
gitster f(4ck effkxi frun jufiuut^ \t iv^*'-^ v •uui- 
teeSf then ever after. Kir uvw ti^ u«r; ^ '.u« 
steek w aceeuafj le i^tm: Utj0tiM lauo. ur^afi iqimi 
eTideace : the §t*ck nf trv jCe«w- #«ai t« itieamar^ juinr 
bear prefarfiett u ?ieiir ^ltu b%r. uuol. ml 9vuh • u 
their Htaaciaa. rhax vam 'J^ue i^dJL mtutr. vt ^r>!ai«««» 
the eridcMe h icatf. 7*ii^ imim^*, %. tuiiUcaaiC um^ 
before thej evtr iftM 4 'unTpw eyift e«MmM&. 9i^ 
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tare BnpplieBtliewuitoferidenoe, andgivei tbem au 
lustlnotire kind or bilh withsot eridence. 

They beliflre itnplieitljr whatefer tbey are told, and 
receive wltli asinnuiee the tetlimony of every one, 
vithonteTerthlnkiBgofareaioawhytho; ■LoulddoM. 

A parent or a master migfat eommand them to be- 
lievei but in vain ; Tor belief it not in our pover; but 
in (he fint part of life, it is governed bj mere teatl- 
moDj in matten of faett and by mrre anthorify in all 
other matters, no leii than by evidence in riper yeart. 

It !■ not the wordi of the testifier, but his belief, that 
prodnees (bis belief in a ohild : for ehildren soon learn 
to distingnish vhat is sud in jest, from what is said in 
good earnest. What appears to them to be said in jest, 
produees no belief. They glory in showing that the^ 
are not to be Imposed on. 'When the signs of belief in 
the speaker are ambignonst it is pleasant to obserm 
vith what sagaeity tb^ pry Into his featnres, to diseera 
wfaetber lie really belleres what he saysi or only oenn* 
terftits belief. As soon as this point is detennlned^ 
their belief is regulated by his. If he be donbtfa^ 
they are donbtflil, if he be assured, they tre alio m- 
inred. 

K is well known what a deep impression rel^bns 
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ADother iostanee of belief which appean to be ia- 
stbetif e, is that which chiMrcn show e? en in infaneyt 
diHt an event which they have observed in certain cir- 
eamstanoeSf will happen again in like eiroumstanoes. 
A child of half a year oldt who has once burned his fin- 
fsr ky putting it in the candle, will not put it there 
again« And if yon make a show of putting it in (he 
candle by fore^ yon see the most manifest signs that 
he believes he shall meet with the same calamity* 

Mr. Hume has shown very clearly, that Ibis belief is 
lot the eftct either of reason or experience. He en- 
deavours to aocount for it by the association of ideas* 
Though I am not satisled with liis account of tbispbe* 
BomenoOf I shaU not now examine it ; liecanse it is 
mfficieot for tlie present aignment, that this belief is 
ast grounded on evidcaoey real or a^arent^ which 1 
think he clearly proves. 

A person who has lived so long in the woiU^ m im 
observe that nature is Bsvemed by ixnd Jaws» nny bave 
soBM rational ground to expect ffiflufar evenia in MMbr 
cirenasslanees ; bnt this cannot be the case «^ the dbildL 
His belief therefore is not gfwandcd on evjdenitt:* Itis 
the resolt of his eonitilntion« 

Nor u it the less so, tbott^ H Aodd amie ffwns d* 
aasoeialioo of ideas. For » lag is tailed tine thmm'immm 
of ideas is a law of nalare in «ur efPMSiUMpa ; wIim^ 
prodnees iu ^eets wiihoat ac; ¥fvfMMm of rcanfiii mu 
onr part^aadiaannBKr of vUdb v« v»;«dUmi> *j^- 
norant* 
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Habit difiers rrom iostinct, not in ils nature> but ia 
its ori^n ; the latter being natnnli tbe former ao- 
quired. Both operate without will or intention, with- 
out thought, and therefore may be called mechanieai 
principles. 

Habit i> cominonly defined, afaeiliiy of doing a 
thing, aeqmred hy ha-eing done itfreqtunUy. TTiii def- 
inition Is sufBfiient for habits of art ; but the haUta 
which may, with propriety, be caned principles of ae- 
tioB, must give more than n faeility, they must ^Te 
an inclination or impulse to do (he action ; and that, 
in many eases, faabits have this fbroei eannot Im 
doubted. 

Uow many awkward baUfs, by frequenting improper 
company, are children apt to learn, in their address^ 
motion, looks, gesture, and pronunoiation. They ae-, 
quire such habits commonly from an undesigned and in- 
stincli?e imitation, before they oan judge of what is 
proper and becoming. 




Vlien (o llint insdncUvc imilalJani wbicit I spt^i- 
ifberwc, «« join tlte force orbakil, it it casj l« sec. 
<faat ihcso meclianical principlca liavc do small ^liarc 
in forming ilie maDners and eharuclcr of inosl men. 

'i'lie (liQicalty of overcoming vlvious babUs lins. in 
U agCB, been a comiuon topiu of Dicolagiaas and m»i'- 
')i»ls ; and w« see too msuiy sa4 examples (d pcrmil u^ 
to doubt of it. 

Tliere are good habilst in a moral scdbo, as well as 
Ind; tiid it is eertain, ttiat llie stated and regular pcr- 
uuice of what we approve, aol onlj makes it oa^v. 
bntnnkcs ub uncasyin tbe omission of it. Tliiiis llic 
i»G*eu wbeu the action derives all ilii goodness from 
tlie opinion of tfac performvr. A good illiterate Ito- 
inua Calbolic does not sleep sound if lie goes to bed 
wiiliout (cllini; his Iieads, and repeating pmjei-s wliidt 
he docs not understand. 

Aristotle makes wiadom, prudence, good sense, sci- 
ence, and art, us vrcU ns tbe ui'iral virtues and vtecs, lu 
be hjibil*. If bomeant 00 u)orD( b; giving (li!s numo 
to ali Iboso inlelleclual and moral fjualtlicit, Iban Ibat 
they are all slreogibonud and confirmed b; repeated 
acts, this is HudouLtedlj' true. I lake tbe word inn 
less extcniire sense, wlien J oonitidGr babils as princi- 
plMofaatlon. I eoneeive it (o bo apart of our constitu- 
tioa, that wbi^t we have been ac«u*lnmed la do, ne ac 
quire, not onlji a fHcililjri but a proiM-neKH to dii on IIIli 
onauona ; so that it rc4juires « parlieuJnr will and ef- 
fort to forbear it; but to ilo t(, m;t -r-- T TV .,rt,Mi nn 
vill at alL Wc arc carried by li:< on in 

5wimmiag, if we make no reai«i '.^i 

Ercry art furnisbes r^?- ; ' . ' 
hnbiltaod of ibeir uUIj[> . 
common of all arts, tbe :ii i 

Artioulale language i« 
ftrt. It is noea*; mad' ' 
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pie Mnnils of lan^age ; I mean) to learn to prooonnee 
the vowcli and consonBoti. It would be mueh amre 
difficult, if iliej were not led bj iastinot to imitate Iba 
noads they hear; for the difflcallyii vaitly greater of 
teaebti^ the deaf to prononnoe the letters and words, 
tbongh eiperienee >bowi that it ean be done. 

What is It that makei this pronnnoiation ao easy at 
lait which was m diffleult at first ? It is habit. 

Bnt from what oause does it happen, that a good 
speaker no sooner eonoeires what be would eipress, 
than the letters, ayllablea. and words arrange them- 
lelrei aeoording to iannnieraUe mlea of ipeecb, while 
he never thinks of these roles ? He means to ezpren 
certain sentimmts ; in order to do Ibis properly, a se- 
leetion must be made of the materialB* ont of maaj 
tbentaadt. He makes this seleetioa without any ex- 
pense of time or thought. The materials seleeled must 
be arranged in a particular order, according to innnmer- 
abls rules of grammar, It^e, and rhetoric, aad ae> 
oompanied with a particular tone and emphasis. He 
does all this as it were by iniiriratioQ, without think* 
ing of any of these ruIeSf and without breaking one <^ 
them. 

This art, if it were not more commoB> wonM appear 
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Botii teem to be parts of mgr erigmal 
Thrir end and use is evideat ; bat we eaa aesiga ■• 
eaase of thenif but the will of hin who made as. 

mth regard to instinetf whieh is a aatatal propea- 
dtjf this will perhaps be easily granted ; bat U b ao 
less true with regard to that power aad iaAHUiea 
whieh we aeqaire hj habit 

Na UMB eaashowamsoB why oar dMa^ a thhig 

freqaeatly iheaH ptadaoe cither fteiliQr 
to do it. 

The &etiiioaotoriaas,aaiia 18881111] iwamroyab 
that we are apt to tUah ao 
it, any more thaa why the 

be a eaoso of the saB*s shUi^ aad ikmmmmm haa 
eaase of the power off hahit. 

We see Bo^iag aaaiigaaB fa k Bi 
or ia thiags made hy hwBHB arc A iiawa or a 

leara to gohetlcry or 

earth does aat iamaar is AitfBlp hf 






ESSAT 111. 

OP THE PRINCIPLES OF ACTION^ 
PART II. 

OF AMMAL FRINCICLES OP ACTION. 
CHAP. I. 

OP IPPBTITBS. 

HAvnrediBeonrsodof tho fliechanical priowples «f 
acUoDf I proceed to consider thoie I called animal. 

They are sneb as operate upoa the will and iotoa- 
tion> bnt do not suppose any exercise of judgment or 
Maun ; waA are most of f hem to be found in some brute 
animals, as well as in man. 




OF APPRTin:*. ST 

111, Every appeiil^ia accompanijil nitli an uneu; 
KDMlion |irapcr<Ati nblch i« strong or M'enk, In pro. 
poflfon lo (lie dflsire wc have or tbc objout. lA\ft 
AppelilcH are not coDstanI, bat pcriodioal. bcUig >atod 
li; llieir objeclB for a tiniCi aad rvturniag after ccrlun 
period*. Such is tbc nature of those principles of ao- 
tidDj to whiuh 1 bog luavei in this Essay, to appropi-i- 
ale the niunc of ujjjwfi/w. Those that are obieOy ob> 
scrvablo in mnn, as well as in most other naimids, are 
IruDgnr, thirst, and lust. 

ir we Rtlewl to the appetite of hunger, we shall ilnd 
■n It (wo ingredients, an uneasy sensation and a dosiro 
to rat. Iltfl desire keeps pace with tho scnsatiua, and 
ceuea when it ceases. When a man is sated with eat- 
big, both the uneasy sensation and the desire to eat 
cease for a time, anil return after a certain intijrva]. 
So it is witli other appetites. 

In mlants, for some time after lliey come into (he 
world, the uneasy sensation of hunger is probably (bo 
whole. AVe cannot suppose in them, before experi- 
ence, any eoneeption of eating, nor. coosequvnily, any 
ilestrt of it. They are led by mere instinct to suok 
when Ibry feel the senitatioo of hunger. But when ex> 
perieoca has conocotcd, in (hctr imagination, tbc un- 
easy sensation with the means of removinjj; it, (bo de- 
aire of the hut comes to be so assochttcd with (he fint, 
(bey Kt&atB tiirongh life Inseparable : aoil wo 
I^TC the name of hunger to (he prtaciple that is ■ 
'Vpsfbolh. 

Tkat (be appetite of hgoger inelodes the two iigrc-- 
dkato I hsTn raentioned. vill not, I apprehirodf Iib 
qoe rt irari. I take Bottec of tl ibe nikvt k 
any. if I mistake not, fiod a itDUar c 
•tlwr priMiples of astiMi. Tbcy an i 
ocai iipvdieatt, and nmy bo aaalyxed Nltll 
111 Al cMer into thdr eoaipo»tian. 
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If on philoMpber sliould mwdaia, that hnnger is 
an nneuy wnrationi anotbert thanks a desire to eat* 
tbey seem to differ widel; ; for a desire and a seoaa- 
tioB are rery different things, and have no simililudo. 
But they an bolb in the right ; for hunger includes 
both an uneasy sensation and a desire to eat, 
Altbongfa there has been no suefa dispute among phi- 
' loiophers as «e have supposed with regard to hunger* 
yet thero have been similar disputes with regard to 
other principles of action ; and it deserves to be cob- 
•Mered vbctber the; ma; not be terminated in a simi- 



The ends for vhieh oar natural antelKes are giveoi 
■n tiro evident to escape the observation of an; man 
•f the least reflection. .Two of those I named are in* 
tended for the preserration of the indiridnalt imd the 
third for the eontinu&noe of the species. 

The reason of mankind would be altt^ther insoffi- 
weot for these ends, without the direction and oall of 
qipetite. * 

Thongfa a man knew that bis life mstt be sumwrted 
h; eatingt reason eculd not direct him when to eat, or 
what ; how mudi, or how often. In all these tbingi, 
appetite it a mneh better guide than our reason. Were 





By UiD &ame ssmuu. eivt? tribe af brats i 
from (lie nhalc (bat magcf tbc Mmiit (• the kast ni- 
enMeo|i>i: io<>cc(, las brca ctiDiiaacil rmn the hrgta> 
or the world to lh» ila.T : nor hai fwA crtddarc 
rnand, thai anj unc iprdcs nhiuh Gtid ntftde lu» 
erabcd. 

Nature ba« given to cverj atiimal. Ml onl; no nppc- 
jto for its fao<li Uk UisXe awl aaicli, by mhlvb H dii- 

i^sbca Ifao Cooi proper for it. 

Ii is t)li--aKint (o KC a carcqiiltar, wbieli nataro io- 
M to live upon tbc leaf of one ipcci«9 of plant. 

aTol ovi^r a UuiMlrcd leaves of other kinds nitbout (ail- 

• one, tUi it ooracs (o llml wbioh is Us aatui-al I'uod, 
vbiob it hmnediatel^f falls on, and devours greedily. 

Most cfttcrpilbirs fvcd only upon the leaf of one spc- 
\ ofpUat, aud nature suits lli«^ season of tkcir pro- 
'dnedon to tlic food th%l is iatendtil to nourisli tben. 
Many insoeU and aniinaU bavc a greater raricly of 
Cogit ; but of all tuiiuialsi man baa Uio gmi(cst Tariciy, 
being nblo (o subsist upon alotost every kind of vegeta- 
b\e ur aaimal fowl, fniai llic bark uf li%es to Ibo ail of 
wbalos. 

1 bulievB our naturnl uppctilea tnny be made tnoro 
TMcnt by cxoeMito indulf-roer, and tbal, on ibe otber 
hndt (bry may be wrakrni:'! In ^inrtin^. Tliv flnl 
iiaften the cfli:et of U iwn i 1. ' m^iv 

■omHirotsi lie ibe nfleC i,' 

pcrsUlloa. 1 nptirrliirrxl i 
appetites tbat <i<. < 
Ibi- us ; and Ittir 
eitbcr to cscco "< 
«f oatare, but ouij' luax .^i 

A raaa may eat from ■■ 
•onnooly do. lie niai < 
be baj ao call of iipp«Ule. 1 (n,<' 

TDi.. IV. in 



tliii ftlio. H« mtiy eat for the take of beftlth* whoi 
neither appelite nor Uite iaTitei. Tbi% as ftr ai 1 
am able to judge, brutei never do. 

From so maojr dJKrent prineiples, and from many 
more, the same action ma; be done ; and thi> may be 
said of most hnman actions. From tbisi it appearti 
(hat YCTj dlficrcDt and contrary theories may serve to 
acoouut for tlie aetioas of men. Tbe causes aasigned 
may be sufficient to produce the ^ket, and yet not be 
the true causes. 

To act merely from appetite, is neither good nor ill 
in a moral Tiew. [Note N.] It is neither an object of 
praise nor of blame. No man claimi any praise be- 
cause he eats wlien he is hungry, or rests wlien be is 
weary. On the other liand, he is no object of blame, if 
he alleys (he call of appelite when there is no reason 
to hinder him. In this he acts agreeably to his nature. 

From this we may obserre* that tbe definition of 
virtuous actions, given by the ancient Stoics, and 
adopted by >ome modem authors, is imperfect. They 
defined virtuoni actions to be snoh as are according to- 
nature. What is done according to the animal part 
of our mlure, which is common to us niih tbe brute 
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■ niBQj eaw!!, apficiiie may lead m man la nbat Iw 

Miw* will bo to his ban. To call llit« artini; frMii 

r lu*P. H Ig pervert Itio iiMnmhig mf varda. Il U 

. lliai. lu every case of this kind, icIFhtve it 

!rtfl«*^ (o fliiiictitr. 

Th«rc are aome princijilei oflJM bnmEui frame *vr; 
Uke lo aitr apiictiins, Iboagh (bvv do not oomnunU 
*fet tb»t Mii»«. 

^ Men are nade fiir labvnp. riibcr of bodj sr nrind. 

Ydteicctiivclnltour bnrts lliepawrrsorbetb. 'i^tprv- 

1 ihi* liiirt. nnliirc ba* glvrn lo mm. and oilier »ni- 

inal^ uu unca>,T KVtinitloD, wlikb alira«* atleads eiMs- 

tirc litbonr. awl whirfa vn tM/aligue, xearinrm, loMi- 

y'Me. Till* tiiw3>>* Mfiiatiun is conioinctl with tbe de- 

^tinotrv*t,or inlrnnlt<it{iB af our hbour. Ami ikas 

^*lMiai-o calls ti* tu rest wlieo we an wearv, in tli« ume 

mnn«ra« lo rat «hrn wnarr lian)^'. 

It balb eaiM therr ts a ilei'iro of a eertala Bb}rct| and 
I unMiy lemaiion aeMinijiwiyiag Ibat dekire. la 
bolb uawB Ihr ili-»ire i« luliaied bv iu ulijrct, nad r»- 
lurns aflvr cpHain iDirrraU. In this onlv ihejr AKr. 
tbat in (be appviilos dm mentionnl. Ibn tinraay wuu- 
bonamva nt iolcrvaU wilfaeut aelion, and Icade la a 
' eorlAin wlioa : in weoriDrst, ib« unvas; ica>altoD arijcs 
frani acliun (no Imi;; '^•>^•iuu•-ll, itnt imM Inimab/' - 
Bur t: ■ 

pen oil ' 1 
!• For ibii Mnl, 
l^ed Uy mt, naiarc baa iii.>'' 
•■ flxeeili"- liilwi'ir. 
We X 

IBtHl C 
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hftTbig MBifl end oenitantly in view, bat nrfhw from 
thu« that tfaej deiire to be always doing lometfaiagt 
and feel nneaainesi in total inaetion. 

Nor is tbia prineiple conflned to ehiHbood ; it liai 
great efitets in advanced life. 

When a man hai neither faope, nor fear, nor derire* 
nor projeet, nor employment, of body or arind, ono 
migbt be apt to think him the bappieit mortal apOB 
earth, having nothing to do but enjoy himidff bat we 
find him, in (Vuit, the moat unbai^y. 

He ie more weary of inaolion tbaa ever he waa af 
oxoesuTo labour. He ia weary of the world* and al 
hia own exiatenoe ; and ia more miserable than the 
aailor wreatling with a atormf or the aoldier mountiog 



Ttiia diamal atate la eemmonly the lot of the aaan who 
Las neither exereiaB of body, nor em^oyneat of 
mind. For the mind, lika water, eormpta and pn- 
tciflei by atagnation, bat by running, pnri&ei and n- 
JiMt. 

Beaidea the appetitea wbiob natops baa given aa for 
useful and ncceasary purposea^ we may enate i^^* 
titn wbioh natqre never gave. 

The frequeat uie of thingi wludi atimolatethe ■ 




prMlBca floly r laeility ofdoiog a tbiig, nidugt my !»• 
diiHUiao to do iL AU arts arc kabiuoT thu kind, bat 
tile? fianoAt be called prinoiplGs of Mtioa. Oibor bab* 
iu pfoduM a proiieae*» ts do aa aetioat wltbwu ihoag^t 
•r ititealna. Tliete wm oonudertHl before as meohaa- 
ienl priaoipks of aution. 'I'kere arc other habits wUah 
produce a drsirc of a ccriuin objecl* bikI an unrasjr son- 
latwa. lilt it is obtained. It ii Ibis but kind oaJ; that 
I oaJi avjuirod appetites. 

As it ii best to piT«erro oar aatural appotitei, ia that 
tooo aad dfgrco or strmi^b ubieb aatore gires Iben* 
>o we ouf;bt to beware of aoquirinp appetitea wliMi ■•• 
tare DCTcr gave. Thvj are alwaja anlcHf and tot 
•aeaJtartTaL 

Altboa^bt a* was before obeerrcd, tbere bo ncs- 
tkar virtae nor vice in acting from appetiUi. then 
Vmy bo mnob of either in Iho niivnug^ineut of anr a^ 

WfacB iffMtita is opposed b/ lOMe priaeiple drawiai; 
■ WBtni? mj, then tnaat be a detcrBtiaatiou of llie 
viU vfakh sball iirevaili aad thU detertnioation iniijr be, 
la a aoeal oeaiot rjgbl or wrang. 

Apfotke, CTCQ in a brute aainal* taay be rettrainad 
hf a tlroi^^ prineipb opposed to iL A da)(. wbaa 
ha is hnegty aod has neat Mt before him, laay be kept 
froni loaehieg it by ibo fear of iiaoiedtate pnikiih- 
meat, la this ease his bar u{iorat«s wore utroagljr Ihw 
IibdetirD. 

aiiribate aii> >■■■ ■ ■ '■■ i ' ■'■' i''i- ■" - 

I ihiuk not. N'<. 
inali 
moving fnroc. 

inOBl. but |i:l- 

n.iB. i ii.i»t- 
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But H maj happen, tbittf when appetite dnw> me 
vayi it may be opposed, not by any appetite or pasrion> 
but by •ome cool principle of aotion, vhich has an- 
thority wilhont any ImpnlsiTo foroe : for examplot hj 
•ome interegt, which ii too distant to raise any pauiott 
or emoUoa ; or by some ooniidMBtioB erdeeenoyi or of 
duty. 

Id cases of this kind, the man is eosTinoed that be 
ought not to yield to appetite, yet there is not an equal 
or B greater impulse to oppose it. I'berc are oircum- 
stanoes, indeed, that oouTiace the judgment, but these 
are not suffloient to determine the will against a strong 
appetite, withont self-government. 

I apprehend that brute animals have no power ef 
•elf-govemment. From their constitntion* thvj must 
be led by the appetite orpaHion which is strongest Ibv 
the time. 

On this aoconnt they have, in all ages, and among 
all nations, been thought incapable of being goTemed 
by laws, though some of them may be sulyeets of dis> 
upline. 

The same would ho (he condition of man, if he had 
■0 power to restrain appetite, but by a stronger eon-' 
trnry appetite or pagsion. It woqlil be lo no purpose j 
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Hie BU vhairfcnluBHirtB'MiB&ifigpBuii u 
do what he kaowi he wii^f MiieAitohBi mt saaamBmu 
md namral eeeTJetii ihil he JM i I w^ mtaigiiaawi 
done olbcrvue ; aad thcfcive he newinniH* iianesC 
and eooficucs thai he jieUtd u n ^fiBun ^lusi 
•■gibt to have heev mmkrr his 

Thai it appean, that choi^ me 
hare in themselTef mtkher nmir nr me. -haaupt lu 
acting mereljr froB appcdu. iitex aoR 
fde of greater aatfaoriiT lo nfpiiii; 2^ ht t 
feicnt; jet there aa; he a i^tac oak W v«aa « if 
▼ioeia the maaageaeac •/ our jffeaEj^^ 
the power of setf-gofcnBOB: s icseav; iir 
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AiroTHEB olasB of animal prinoiples of netioD in 
mm, I diillf fbr wBDt of a better ■peeifla oamef eaU 

They are diatin^ibed from appetitei bj this : that 
there is not id oneaiy leinatioD proper to eaobf and al> 
wayi BeeompaBjiog it ; and thRt they are not periodi- 
cal, but ooDstaott not being sated with their ottjeeto tat 
a time, as Bppetites are. 

Tie desires I hare in view* are ohiefl; tlwM threcf^ 
the desire of powert the desire of esteem, and tlie de- 
ure of luowledge. 

We may, I think, perceiTe some degree of these 
prinoiples in bmite animals of the more sagaoions lund ; 
but in man they are much more oonspieooaa, and haTe 
a larger sphere. 

In a herd of blaok cattle there is a rank and subor- 
dination. When a stranger is introduced into the herd, 
he must fight every one till his rank is settled. Then 
he yields to the stronger, and assumes authority over 
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The desire of esteem is not peeuliar to man. A dog 
exults in the approbation and applause of his master, 
and is humbled by his displeasure. But in man this 
desire is much more conspicuous, and operates in a 
thousand different ways. 

Henoe it is that so yery few are proof against flat- 
tery, when it is not very gross. We wish to be well in 
the opinion of others, and therefore are prone to inter- 
pret in our own favour, the signs of their good opinion, 
eyen when they are ambiguous. 

There are few injuries that are not more easy to be 
borne than contempt. 

"We eannot always avoid seeing, in the conduct of 
others, things that move contempt ; but in all polite 
eireles, the signs of it must be suppressed, otherwise 
men could not converse together. 

As there is no quality, common to good and bod 
men, more esteemed than courage, nor any thing in a 
man more the object of eontempt than cowardice; 
hence every man desires to be thought a man of cour- 
age ; and the reputation of cowardice is worse than 
death. How many have died to avoid being thought 
cowards ? How many, for the same reason, have done 
what made them unhappy to the end of their lives. 

I believe many a tragical event, if traced to its source 
in human nature, might be referred to the desire of es- 
teem, or the dread of contempt. 

In brute animals ttierc is so little that can be ealled 
knowledge, that the desire of it can make no eonsid- 
erablo Cgure in them. Yet I have seen a cat, when 
brought into a new habitation, examine with eare every 
corner of it, and anxious to know every lurking plaee^ 
and the avenues to it. And I believe the same thing 
may be observed in many other species, especially is 
those that arc liable to be hunted by mauj or hy other 
animals. 

VOL. i>. 11 
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But iho deiire vf knowledgn in the hsmsB ipeeleif 
is a prinDiph] that eannat eaeape out obwrratioD. 

The onrioiit; of nhildreD h th« princdple that oe- 
enples mMt tt llieir time while the; are avake. Wliak 
they oan handle tbey examiiie ea all Mm, and often 
break in {neees* in order to diteqvw vbat ii withia. 

"When men grow npi their auriority doet aot eeaM* 
but is employed npon other objects. Novelty is eoamd- 
ered ai one great source of the pleasures of taste* aad 
indeed is neoesaary, in one degree or other, to giie a 
relish to them all. 

When we speak of the desire of knowledge as a prta- 
eipleofaeliwi in maut we must not eonSoe it to the 
pursuits of the philosopber, or of the literary nan. 
The desire of knowledge diseovers itself in one penoa* 
by an avidity to know the seaudal of the village* and 
who makes love, and to whom ; in another, to know 
the economy of the next flimily ; in another, to knew 
what the post brings ; and, in another, to trace the patll 
•f a new comet. 

Wien men show an anxiety, and take pains to know 
what is of no moment, and can be of bo use to tbem- 
selves or to others, this i* trifling, and vain cariosity. 
It is a culpable weakncsa and folly ; but still it ii 
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tbea into other prineiples. Those who do bo must 
nmiDlaWf that ve never desire these objeets for their 
OWB sakety hot as means only of proeoring pleasurot or 
something which is a nataral object of desire. Thist 
indeed* was the doctrine of EpioanB $ and it has had 
its Totaries in modem times. But it has been observ* 
ed, that men desire posthnmoos fame, which can pro- 
core DO pleasure. 

£pienms himself, though he belioTcd that he should 
ha?e no existence after death, was so desirous to be re- 
membered with esteem, that, by his last will, ho ap- 
pointed his heirs to commemorate his birth annually, 
and to giro a monthly feast to his diseiples, upon the 
twentieth day of the moon. What pleasure could this 
give to Epicurus when he had no existence ? On this 
aeoount, Cicero Jditly obserres, that his doctrine was 
refuted by his own practice. 

Innumerable instances occur in life, of men who sae^ 
riAce ease, pleasure^ and eTei7 thing else, to the lust 
of power, of fame, or even of knowledge. It is ab- 
surd to suppose, that men should sacrifice the end to 
what they desire only as the means of promoting that 
end. 

The natural desires I have mentioned are, in them- 
selves, neither virtuous nor vicious. They are parts 
of our constitution, and ought to be regulated and re- 
strained, when they stand in eonipetition with more 
important principles. But to eradicate them if it were 
possible, and I believe it is not, would only be like cut- 
ting off a leg or an arm, that is, making ourselves other 
creatures than God has made us. 

They cannot, with propriety, be called selfish princi* 
pies, though they have commonly been accounted such. 

When power is desired for its own sake, and not as 
the means in order to obtain something else, this de- 
sire is neither selfish nor social. When a man 



power as the meani of doing good to otherS) thk is be- 
noToienoe. When he desireB it onlj as the meanf of 
promoting his own good, this ia self-love. But when' 
he desires it for its own sake* this onlj' oaa properly ba 
called the desire of power ; and it implies neither self- 
lore oor bcnevolenoe. 'ilie same thing may be applied 
to tho desires of esteem and of knowledge. 

The wise intention of nature in giving us these de- 
slres» is do less evident than in giving oar natural appe- - 
tites. 

Without the natural appetites, reason, as was befora 
observed, would be insufficient, either for the pres- 
ervation of the individual, or the continuation of the 
qiecies; and without the oalnral desires we have men- 
tiooed, hamaa virtue would beinsnffieient to ioBaenee 
mankind to a tolerable eonduot in society. 

To these oalnral desires, common to good and to 
bad men, it is owing, that a man, wbo bas little or no 
regard to virtue, may, nolwilbslaDdiDg. be a good mem- 
ber of society. It is true, indeed, lliat perfect virtue, 
joined with perfect knowledge, would make hoDi out 
appetites and desires unneeesaai? incumbrances of our 
nature ; but as human knowledge and human virtue 
are both very imperfect, these appetites and desires are 
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^rMy lead to that very eonduet which Tirtoo requires* 
J say generally 9 for this, no doubt, admits of excep- 
tions, especially in the ease of ambitioUf or the desire 
of power. 

The cfils which ambition has produced in the world 
are a common topic of declamation. But it ought 
to be observed, that where it has led to one action hurt- 
ful to society, it has led lo ten thousand that are ben- 
eficial to it. And we justly look upon the want of am- 
bition as one of the most unfavourable symptoms in a 
man's temper. 

The desires of esteem and of knowledge are highly 
useful to society, as well as the desire of power, and, 
at the same time, are less dangerous in their excesses. 

Although actions proceeding merely from the love 
of power* of reputation, or of knowledge, cannot be ac- 
eouated virtuous, [Note O.] or be entitled to moral ap- 
probation ; yet we allow them to be manly, ingennous, 
and suited to the dignity of human nature j and there- 
fore they are entitled to a degree of estimatlouf supe- 
rior to those which proceed from mere appetite. 

Alexander the Great deserved that epithet in the 
early part of his life, when ease and pleasure, and every 
appetite, were sacrificed to the love of glory and pow- 
er. But when we view liim conquered by oriental lux- 
U17, and using his power to gratify his passions and ap- 
petites, he sinks in our esteem^ and seems to forfeit the 
title which he had acquired. 

Sardanapalus, who is said to have pursued pleasure 
as eargerly as Alexander pursued glory, never obtained 
from mankind the appellation of the Great. 

Appetite is the principle of roost of the actions of 
brutes, and we account it brutal in a man to emploj 
himself chiefly in the gratification of his appetites. 
The desires of power, of esteem, and of knowledge, are 
capital parts in the constitution of roan ; and the 
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aolioBi prooeeding from thenit thoBgb not properly nr- 
tuooB, are Iiamaa and manl/ ; and they elaim a Joit 
•aperiority over those that proeeed from appeltlab 
. Thisj I think, is the untrer§al and unI>ia§Bed judgment 
of mankind. Upon what ground this judgment ia found- 
ed, ma; deserre to he ooniidered in ila proper plaea. 

The deiires «e have mentioned are not only highly 
useful in society, and in tlieir nature more Boble thai 
onr qipetitest they are likewise the most proper ea- 
gines that can be used in the edueation and diseipliaa 
of men. 

In training brnte animals to sniA habits u (h^ an 
capable of, the fear of punishment is the ehief instra- 
nent to be used. But in training men of ingeKuou 
dispositioD, ambilion to excel, and the love of esteemt 
are much nobler and more powerful enpnes, by whieh 
they may be led to vorthy cosduet, aad trained to 
good habits. 

To this we may add, that the denres we have me;^ 
tioned are very friendly to real vinoe, and mi^ tl. 
more easy to be acquired. 

A man that is not quite abandoned must behave to , 
in society as to preserve some degree of repntatioB. , 
This every man desires to do, and the greater part ae* i 





i; their Bppctiles and panioni under doe rcstrainl 

e tlie pyci oT men, which tnakos k more easy to 

S ibeBi under Ihc rein of virtue. 

• a hone that ii hroken is more eaiily tnaoagcd 

n an unbroken oolt) so thu mui who has undcrgono 

the diaoipline of society is more tractable, and h in an 

ezoclJeBt slate or (irepamlioD for the discipline of vir* 

tue ; and that Bclf-ooinmand, which u necessary in the 

L nee of ambitioa and honor, i* an attamment of Do 

I mall imporlaoee in the course of rirlue. 

For this reason, I apprehend, tlicy err very grossly 
plio eoiKcive the life of a hcraiit to be favaurable to 
MurM) of rirtnc. The hermit, no doabi, is free IVom 
B ImnptalJou to vieo, but be i« dct>rivcd of nwny 
itnig iniliieeiaenU lo telf-governnient, as well as of 
«rery opportunity of exercising the social virtues. 

A very ingcnioas author lias resolved our moral sen- 
tintentu respcciin); (he virtues of stflf-gereniinenti into a 
rrgari to the opinioti of meo. TbU I think Is giving a 
great deal loo mueh to the love of esteem, and putting 
the absdow ofTirtUQ in pl&ec of the fiuhstanoe ; but that 
BRgard to (he opinion ofotlwn {«, in most inatnnocft 
of aw external behaviour, a great iodneement to goud 
•onditet, cannot bo douhtod. For. wliatercr men rosy 
praeti«i.tbcin9clves, they will always approve of that 
hiothen which Ihcy think right. 

It was before observed, that, besides tho appetitca 
wbleb nature has given us. we may acquire appetites 
wUob, by indalgeoee, beeone as importneate as the 
wtiiral. The same thing may be applied to dedres. 

Oaa af dta moat nnaritable aeifuircd desires fa that 
aroMaey.Wbfeb, faicemmereini states win be fitnad 
in meat bmh. In one degree or of h«r, nnd, in some nion, 
p every other desire, appetite and passion. 
Mreafmoaey ean then only be aeonanted a 
lunettes, iA«n it is desired for Its own sak*, 
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and not mereljr u tlie meuu of proenring lometbhig 
eUe. 

It seema evident, that tliere ia in misers snch a deitire 
of mone;; and, I suppose, no man will lay that it la 
naturalt or m part of our ori^oal eomlilution. It seenu 
to be Ihe efil-et ofhubit. 

Id commerciat naiionsi monej is an instrument bj 
mhivh ahnoiit ever; tiling maj' be proeurrd that is de- 
rired. Being niefui for manv difTereut purposes as the 
mrann, some men lose Higlit of llie end, and terminate 
Ibeir desire upon Ibe means. Mone; ia also a species 
of power, pulling a man in condition to do many (bings 
whieh he could not do without it ; and power is a nat- 
ural obiect of desire, even wlien it is not exercised. 

In like mannert a man may acquire the desire of a 
title of honor, of an equipage, of an eatate. 

Although ournatui-al desires are highly beneficial to 
■Doiely, and even aiding to virtue, yet acquired deum 
are not only useless, but hurtful and even diBgracefuL 

No man is ashamed to own that he loves power, that 
be loves esteem, that be loves knowledge, for their own 
■alte. There may be an excess in tbe love of these 
tliiogSf which is a blemish } but there ia a degree of it^ 
which is natural, and ia no blemish. To loVe money, 
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or BKRETOLEITT AFFECTIOIT IR UESKRAX. 

Mfa hwte Been how^ hy instinct and habit) a kind of 
meobwiieal prinoiplest nian>' without mn; expeoae at 
Ihongbt, withonl deliberation or will, is led to man; ao- 
tionB* neeeuary for his preserra^lon and well-bein^ 
whiob, wilhont thou prineipleit all hia skill and wii- 
dom would not here been able to aeoompUrii. 

it iDAy perhaps be thought, that hii deliberate and 
▼oluntaiy actions are to be guided b; his reaiOBt 

Bat it ought to be observed, that he is a Tolantaiy 
agent long befbre be has the use of reaioo. Beaaoa 
and Tirtoct the prerogatives of man, are of the latest 
growth. [Note P.] The; come to matnritj by alow 
degrees* and are too weakj in the greater part of the 
species, to secure the preseiration of iodiTidnals and of 
eommnnities, and to produce that Taried scene of hv- 
man life, in wbioh they are to he exercised and im- 
proved. 

Therefore the wise Author of onr being has ini{dant- 
ed in human nature man; inferior prineiples of aeti«^ 
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•ot thnught fit to leave ttiis (ask to reaaon alone, otiiei'' 
niic the nioc votild long ago have been extinct- Uo 
liai fpTen usi in common ttitU other animals, apiMlitcS) 
b; wbleti tliose Important puqioaes are icourciliinlivtli- 
ermoo be wbeor luoUiiti. virtuous or viuiouo. 
- Reason, irit were perfect, would lead men neiilivr to 
lose the beneDl of llieir active pouera by inactivity, nor 
to overstrain (hem hj execs&ive labour. But nature 
bas given a powerful assistant to reason, by malting in- 
Mlivjty a grievous punishment to itself; and b; annex- 
ing the pain oflaBMiudc to excessive labour. 

Reaton, if il nere perfect, nould lead us to desii-e 
puncr, linowledge, and the esteetn and afiection of our 
fellow men. as uieuDs of promoting our own liappinessi 
ml of being nsefiit to others. Here again, nature, to 
uppiv ibo defects of reason, has given us a strong nat- 
iral desire of those objects, which leads us to purine 
%hcm without regani tn ihcir n(ilil,v. 

Tlieso principles we hare already eoostdered ; and, 
ve ma; observe that all of tboni have things, not pcr- 
s for their object. They Dcillier imply any good 
ill adiM-tion toward any other pertion, nor even low- 
■nl ounelveit. They cannot therefore, nilb propriety, 
be called either «r(/is/i or fioriol. llut there arc various 
ftrhteiplei of action in man, which baroperMns for their 
•inmediate object, and imply, tn ihetr very nature, our 
Aeiag mcfl or ill affected to iaaM person, or, at least, to 
ne animated being. 

Soeb priD«iplea I shall eall b^ (]io genenl mum of 
feetions; wbeibertheydispow ui lu d«> good or Iturt 
to othen . 

Ferhapi, in giving them tbifl gen^val nn i ■ ■ ' —•< 

the meaalng of the irord affrelhr < 
.use in dkeoorse. Indeed our lati:.i 
to lure departed a little from 
4be verb affwt, and (ho pnrtli'tpl < 



fennt senie, lo tbat tbey m»j be joined eiUwr vilb 
good or ill. A man ma; be ftid to be ill sBboted tow- 
ard another man, or well afieeted. But the woid 
affe^ion. whioht aeoordiog to anal*^, ought to have 
the Mme latitude of ugniGoatioD with (hat fran 
which it is dcrivedi and therefore ought to be appltca* 
ble to ill affectiont ai well as to good, seems, by Gustom* 
to lie limited to good affeelions. When we ipeak of 
having aSeation for an; person, it is alvajs nnderitood 
to be a benevolent affection. 

Malevolent principles, such as anger, resentment^ 
envj, are not commonly ealled affeetums, hnt rather 
fOBidont, 

I take the reason of this to bt>, that the malerolent 
afffeotions are almost always accompanied with that 
perturbation of mind which we properly eall pawion j 
and this passion, being the most couspionous ingredient 
gives its name to the whole. 

Even lore, when it goes beyond a certain degree, is 
called a powion. But it gets not that name when it b 
so moderate as not to discompose a man's mind, nor 
deprive him in any measure of the government of him- 
self. 

As we ^ve the name of pusimt^ even to benerolent 





n ilwir nture : moA I ka»« ■• ■ 
•rr fur tbii thma affentian. 
Takiiig af&eihm tbrrrforr in tbU t 
oar adriitiona an- tfry naturalW diftded iita hM«v*> 
trtti and iiialtn»li-n(. ni-t-ordin;; «« <h<7 itnplv mii \uimg 
■^•■11 or ill affppii^ loarartl ihctra'ywt. 

Thrre »re homc tliin-i (>oniitMa to kU benenleat 
afTrclioflf. nrtji-rs whrrcin fkcv differ. 

llHT'dilfer bulb in tbe ftrling, or anMdoe, wbidl 
i§ an tni;mliea' in all of (hem, aad ia tbe Bt;jeeU le 
irliicb lliry arr dirrctrd. 

Tlitry all a^rf in two (liin^, to «it, (hat (hr TmI- 
iog whivh arcomiianIi-9 tbrm ia agrw a blc ; and (faat 
the; iiBplj a detin of gmxl and happtopss In tbeir 6i>- 

The afTMtioa we brar to a parptit, (o a elilld. to » 
brnrfikrtnr. to a p«r«>ii in dititivs*, to a misdrsa. diflhr 
not mori' in itieir obi'-ct, than in (he fevtiogs tbey fr*- 
iluK in (hr mind. We liavo not naarm to rxpmt Ibe 
diflirrciHc* or (bctw reeliii^f bvtnery man b eoawioiH 
i^« diflfcraner. Yet. wHhallthis dil&rciMW, Ibtyngtix 
In bein|> afnealik- rtelings. 

I knotr DO exception lo this rule) if we dlfllagtiiih, 
M we ou^hd ihc rrrlinR whieh natorailv ami d 
It ntlend* thn kind nfiKpiioa, Cnna (how whiehn 
UIIt. h) certain nlrruinttam^* )t nrnv prwlaoe. 

The parmtal aRocUon it an a^^erahle rcelio);; hul 
ike« tlie mi«rartane or misbeliavioiirorackiU^w 
ftdMiterwoimd tothr mind. I*i(v Isaaa|{r«eaU ~ 

mg, >et distreit, whtrh we are not able I* • 
int; give B painlXit «7iiipRthy. I/tve Ul i 
other sex Ii an agreeable feeUs^; hut y 
mt meet with a proper rodM-n, it ntajr fjhm 
poBf^nl diitn-n. 

llie Joy awl eotnforl r. 
rccipriKal exercinorkr, 
life would be uadcflnhli 
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It h»a ben obiened bj lord Shafteabuir* aad ifj 
Biaiiy other jttdieioas moralistit (hat even the epioura 
and the debuohee, who are (faongfat to place all tbeir 
haf^iMM in the gratifleatioDS of mdh» and to pursue 
tbeK as their only objeetf ean find no relish in aolitar; 
fndolgenees of this kind^ bat in those only that are 
Vixed with soeial intercourse, aada reeiprocal ezobanga 
of kind auctions. 

Cioero has observed, that the word cofmriiiin, which 
in Latin, sigiuGes a feast, is not borrowed from eating 
or from drinking* but from that sooial interconrH 
whieh, being the chief part of suelt an entcrtainmeD^ 
gives the name to the whole, 

Matnal kind affections are undoubtedly the balm of 
life, and of all the etyoymeuts common to good and 
bad men* are the chief. If a man had no person whom 
he loved or esteemed, no person who loved or esteemed 
him, how wretched must his condition be ? Surely a 
nan capable of reflection would choose to pus out of 
•xistCBoe, rather than to live in snob a state. 

It has been, by the poets, represented as the state of 
■ome bloody and barbarous tyrants; but poets are al- 
lowed to paint a little beyond the life. Atreus is rep- 
Tcsnted as saying, Odmnt dum ni«fuini(. "I ears 





Anatlier ingredient «s«enUal (o every buaeTolent af- 
fectiufl, and from wliich it takes tbe nain«, is a deaire 
nflhc good and happiness of the object. 

Tilt) otijocl ol' licncTalcal alTcoliun, Ikercifore, muit 
be lome being capable of bappiness. When we speak 
«f aUcfilion to a bouse, oi- to an> inaniinate tbing, tbo 
wont has a diBereot uicaning. For tbat wbieb lias uo 
ca|tiiciljr of cnjoj-inonl, or of suHcring, may be an ob- 
joet at libJug or disgustt but cannot possiblj bo aa ob- 
ject eltJier or beoevoleat or malevolent aflection. 

A tiling ma; be desired citbcr on its ovn account, or 
at the means in order to soniotbing else, 'iliat onlj 
can properly be called an object of desire, wbieh i« de- 
aired upon ita own aooount .: and it is onl; suoli desires 
tbat 1 call principles of action. Wben any thing is dc> 
sired as tbe meftus oolj, there uiusL be an end for 
which it is desired; and tbe dusire of the end i», in thit 
«asc, (be principle of action. Tbo means are desired 
only astticy tend to that end ; and if different, or cvea 
contrary me^ns tcudcd to tbo same ood, tbcy would bo 
cqiially desired. 

On tlib a«eount, I consider those afiecUons ooljr ai 
beneroleiil, where tbe good ofthoubJiMstisdeiired oltj- 
nalely, and not as the mcaoa oaly, in order to lome- 
tbing cJi«. 

'1\> My that we deiire tbo good of olbert, oalj in order 
to procure inme plcaiun: or {(oud to oursrlvc), is to 
soy tbat there U no bencToleat aflbctioo in human Ralurc 

Tliit indeed baa been the i 

pbcr<. both in anueot and ia ll 

I (11 examine ibia vfMim la 1 
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love, «i it would be to resolve htuger and thint hto 
nlf-loTe. 

These appetite ore neeeifaty for Ihe preserration of 
the iudiridual. BeneToIeot affeotiont sre no less nee- 
essar; for the preservation of soeiely among meo, with- 
OBt vhieh amo would beeome ai eas; prr; to the beasts 
of ihe field. 

We are placed in this world, by the Aathor of oar 
beiBg, surrounded with many objeots that are neoessa- 
ry or useful to us. and wi(h manv that may hurt ns. 
We are ledi not by rrason and self-love oDly> but by 
■any iotlinets, and appetites, and natural desireSf, to 
teek the former, and to avoid the latter. 

Bat of all the thinj^s of this world, man may be the 
most asefnl, or the most hurtful to mao. Efwy maa 
is in the power of every man with whom In Urea. 
£very man has poww to do mueh good to his Mlev 
men, and to do more hurt. 

Wo eannot live without the society of men j aadU 
VonM be impossible to live in saoiely, if men were not 
disposed to do muoh of that good (o men, and but lit 
tie of that hurt, whicih it is in their power to do. 

But how shall this end, so neerssary to tbe existence 
of human so«ety, and oonsequently to the eziateneeof 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF TBB PARTICUSAB BEirBVOLBHT AFFECTIONS. 

HAViif Q premised these things in general^ concern* 
ing benevolent aflTections^ I shall now attempt some 
enumeration or them. 

1st, Tfae^rtf^ I mention is that of parents and chil- 
dren* and other near relat ions. 

This we commonly eall natural aflfbotion. Every 
language lias a name for it. It is common to us with 
most of the brute animals ; and is variously modified 
in diflferent animalsi according as it is more or less nec- 
essary for the preservation of the species. 

Many of the insect tribe need no other care of pa- 
rents, than that the eggs be laid in a proper place, 
where they shall have neither too little nor too much 
heat, and where the animalf as soon as it is hatched, 
shall find its natural food. This care the parent takes, 
and no more. 

In other trilies, the young must be lodged in some 
secret place^ where they cannot bo easily discovered 
by their enemies, lliey must bo cherished by the 
warmth of the parent's body. They must be suckled, 
and fed at first with tender fooil ; attended in their ex- 
cnrsionsv and guarded from danger, till they have 
learned by experienccy and by the example of tlieir 
parents, to provide for their own subsistence and safe- 
Hj. With what assiduity and tender affeetion this is 
by the parents, in evci*y species tliut requires it, 

mM kBOwn. 

of the feathered tribe are commonly hntch- 

ktion of the dam, who leaves offat once licr 

■ItfMs and migrations, and confines herself 

fiiiff'mA painful t«ik|^! ed by the song 



•f her mat« npon a neiglibouring htmgh, wA lometiniM 
fed hj LiiDi lometiniM nliaTod in her ineabatioDt while 
she gatbers a Manty meal, and witli the greateit de- 
ipateh retsms to her post. 

The young birds of many ipeoiei are -so very tender 
and delicate, that msii, with all bis wMon and ncperl- 
enoe, would not be able to rear eao to maturity. But 
the parents, williout any experienoor know perftel^ 
how to rear mmetimei a dozen or more at one brood, 
and to gi?e every one its portion in due season. Hey 
hnow the food best suited to their delieate eonsUtntloDi 
whieh is sometimes affbrdcd by natnre, sometimes m»l 
be eooked and half digested in the stomaeh (^ the 
parent. 

In some animals, nature has fumiBhed the ftnato 
with a kind of seeond womb* Into which the yoaog re- 
tire ooBasionally, for fbod, warmth, and the ooRreideMi^ 
of being carried about with the mother. 

It would be eodlesB to reeomt all the vniioiu way* hi 
whieh the parental affection is expressed by brute hI- 
mals. 

He mast, in my apprehension, have a my strange 
complexion of umlentaading, who oao sorrey tte rari- 
ons ways in which the youi^ of the mions speriea ara 





JIow •omiuaa ii it (o k6 a ywn% vtoTnaa. in the 
lycst pci-iod of life, wbo lias itKQt brrdays in mirtii, 
-■od her nigtiu in profounO skcpi witboiit solicitiidc or 
■VBrv. all at once transformed iolo the earcrul,tbc »o- 
Ikitous, Ibo natcliful nurse of her ilcar inCiinl ; doing 
■othing hj day but fiaziDg upon it, nnd MttTing it in llic 
offioci; bj' Di)fbl, (lefiriviug li«raell' of muiuI 
tfcep for ninnliis. lUot it may lie safe in ber arms. 
forgvlful of bcncJf, bcr whole oare ia centered in UiJs 
little oltject. 

Such a luddcD (rani>ronnnUou of her vibelc hahi(5, 
id oecupatiODi and turn of iniiKl, if we did not ace it 
«Ter7 day, would appear a luore wondprfut metamor- 
ifiMiflhan any that Ovid has described. 
, TUkt however, ii Ibv work of nature, an<) not the 
I0l-ct of ri-aion and rcBecliDO. Far we sec it in ibe 
[■•d. and in thn b«d. In tiio most thonghtbss, z» well 
• ia the thoBghlful. 

'NBtsrahM aasigiied ditTercnt departawRta to the 
h Uw rawd a»ather in reariog tbeh ofispring. This 
Ray be seea ia many brulc aniiiml« ; and that it is m 
itiutbaatAR qiecieB, was long ago obserred by 8oe- 
Idea, aad lOiMl beautifully illustrated by hiin, as we 
tara rmia Xeaopboil'i Oecottomieks. 'I'lio itaroutal 
dTeottra in the dlfleraU aexes It exactly adaplnl to the 
iBae auigncd (o e»eh. The father would tnnke ao 
iwkward nunc to a new>hnni child, and ibcniutherloa 
It a guardian. Bat botli aiot with propricly 
id grace in iticir propo^H 
It is very nuwriubl^ 
ehihl it traosferrcd fl 
MiiHatoro Hviii'^ 
teeAve. A t^' ' 
yihe -.:.■ 
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Our afltwtioni ire not inmediatelf ia onr fomwr, &• 
our outward ftctions are. Katare ba§ direetcd them to 
certain objccti. Wo ma; do kind offiees villioot afibe- 
tion ; but wc cannot create an afi%ation which nature 
faaa not given. 

RcBBon might teach a man that hit ehildren are par- 
tieularly committed to his oare 1^ the providenoe of 
God, and, on tliat account, that be ought to attend t» 
tbem a> bis partioular charge ; but reason eouid not 
teach liim lo love them more than other children of 
equal merit, or to be more affliated for their miafor- 
tones or misbehaylour. 

It is evident, therefore, that that peculiar aensibili^ 
of affeetion, with regard to his own children, is not tlM 
eShot of reasoning or reflection) but the rfifect of tlitt 
eonstitntion which nature has given him. 

There are -some afi&otions wUch we mi^ eall rattoa- 
al, because they are grounded upon no opinion of merit 
intbeolyeot. The parental aflention is not of this kind. 
Por though a man's afiection to his child may be in- 
ereaied by merit, and diminished by demerit, I think 
DO man will say, that it took its rise from an opinion of 
merit. It is not opinion that creates the afieetion, but 
aflbetion often creates opinion. It is apt to perveK the 





Bni^M llio alnatute noccafily of tbia part of tlie liu- 
man con^litulion to Ibc prL-ftrnatioii of (he ajKoieSt its 
uUliljr is Very ifreat. lor (cmpcriDg llie gidtlinen antl 
itnpeluoMl; of voulb. and ioipruviog ils koovlcdgB fa; 
the priidoiicc AD(1 experience uf ugv, for eocuuragitig 
IndDilry aod fruj;:alily in llie parents, in order lo pro- 
vide fur tlioir ohildrcn. (w tbo solaoo and support of 
pareau under the ioOnnjlie* of old age; not to nea- 
(ion that it probabJjr gare rito Is the first eitil govero- 



It does not apprmr lltat Ilio parenlal. and other family 
affeoliooB, ai-e, in general, cither too strong or too weak, 
for answering Iheireiid. If thejr were too weak, pa* 
ronti woDld be moat apt to crroo tb« side of uodao se< 
verilj; if too ilrong, of undue indulgence. As Uicy 
an io fact. 1 believe no man can say, that the errors 
•ro more general on one side than on the other. 

When these alTeclions arc exerted according to their 
iileotion, under the direction of wiidomand prodcooe, 
(lie ecwtain; ofsiich a fainiJ; is • most delightful spee- 
(acle, and Ajmiahea the most Eij^rreuhlc and afleeliog 
itd)Jcet lo the pencil of (he paiuter, and to tbo pen of 
the orator and poet. 

sA]j, The next benevoleot afieetMUi I menUoD* ii gnt- 
Itodfl to benefaotors. 

That good offices arc, by (be verj oonstitutioD of oar 
tiatare. apt to produeegood vill lowanl the bencfac- 
(■r* to good luU bad men. io the santgv and in Ibn eiv- 



I 




note vho vonld corrupt the •entenee of a jadgCf 
the toiUmony of s witnesi> or the vole of •□ deotor* 
bow well, that they mait not make a baiigauit or lUp- 
alate whet is to be done io return. This would shook 
■reiy mm who has the leait preteaiion to moralg. If 
the perwo eao ooly be proTBiled upon to accept the 
good oBIoe, ai a teitimoDy of pure and disiatereated 
flieniliuip, it ii left to work upon his gratitude. lie 
flnds hinielf under a kind of moral obligation to eoo- 
tiitT the oauK of bis benefaotor and friend in the most 
ihvonrable ligiit. Be find* it easier to jvstifj his floii< 
duot to himself, bj faTouriag the interest of hii bene* 
fhotoFi than bj* opposing iL 

Thus the principle of gratitude is supposed, OTcn ii 
the nature at a bribe. Bad men know bow to maka 
ttii natural principle the most efibctual means of ear* 
niptioB. The very best things may be turned to a bad 
me. But the natural tendeney of this prneiplef and 
the intention of nature in idaating it in the bumai 
lmait>Breiendently,to promote good will among hmm^ 
and to giTO to good ofBoes the power of moKiplyia^ 
iheir kind, like seed sowd in the earth, wbieb brings m 
returni with inorease. 

'Whether there be* or lie not, in tlie mm sagaeioaa 





at claltnt mar gratitude, but fueli 

to 01 In jitllec A favftur alooe 

girci A cUim (o gralitu^r ; und a favotir ntut be 

■onMtbiiig man Dian ju«tic« rnjuiree. It does Dot ap- 

^fear (hat brnteshafennyconcoplioB of justiw. TUty 

K^M Milhrr diiitlngiiisli Imrt from injury, nor a EtTour 

^Hton a go<Ml office that h dae. 

H Sdly, A third natural beoevolent oBccUon is, pUyaml 
Heoinpa««ion (otrani the di^trcssctl, " 

H Of all pertons, Ibose in distress stand most ia nerd 
Hof our good offices. And, for that reasoa* the Ailimr 
Haf nature kas plants in tbe breast of every hiuuaa 
Hcreaturo a poverTuI advoeate to plead thnr caute. 
' In man, and in lomc otli«r animal*, there arc klgna 
«f distress, vliieh nature has boih tau|;hl them to me, 
nd tanght all men to understand without any failcr- 
Thcsc natural tii;^ are more cloqaent than 
I hagw^ ; they move oar hearts, and produec a syn- 
L ftOif, mod a desire t» give relief. 

'nen are few brart* to hanl* but great dittresswill 
ler their anger, their iodlgiuition, and every dwJct- 
tat aB^tiofL 

Vi'e sympathize cvcd with tbe tnitor nod with tbe 
•ttasdo, wben we aee biia lot to exeoatioa. It is on- 
if wM-prmtemihn, and the pablte good, tbat maket 
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CompuiiiniVith bodily paiD ia no doubt we&kfliwd 
among these laTages, beoauw they are trained from 
their iofbnoy to be superior to dealli, and to eTer; de- 
gne of pain ; and he is thou^l unworthy of the onme 
of a man, who cannot defy his tonnentori, and sing 
Us death song in the mtditof the most cruel tor- 
tures. He who can do this, ishonored as a brave man* 
though an enemy. But he must perish in the experi- 
ment. 

A Canadian has the most perfect contempt for every 
man who thinks pain an intolerable evU. And nothing 
it K apt to stifle eompasaioa as eontempt, and an ap* 
IRvbension that the evil suffered is nothing but what 
•ngbt to be manf ally borne. 

. It must also be obseFred* that savages set no boundi 
to their revenge. IIom who find no protection in laws 
and government never think themielvefl nfe, but ia 
the destruction of their enemy. And one of the chief 
advantages of oivil government is, that it tempers the 
enie] passion of revenge, and opens the heart to com- 
passion with every human wo. 

It seems to be false religion only, that is able to 
dwok the tear of eompaision. 

We are toid» that* in Portugal and Spain, a man 






Thew k 
and IB m laek •f sfaKiep^ 
by simgih 
of nes. I 

bounds, a sUacb Wsad icniiiwi & Ai^nm «f 
the iMfik ; t» ihat* vkea d»K dae ue 
%Mil of the fccst, if he «i^eH» ikis peek 
doiefl 10 ^ith hia, vheaihey wMhl ooc i^iMNi 
opening of a dag of no repatauon. Thioii 
like a retpeet to visdont. 

Bnt I have plaeed eeteeaaf the viae and gaad ia 
the order of animal prineiples, am fnm lajproaaiiOB 
that it is to be fband ia brate aaimab^ hot hccaaie. 
I think, it appears ia the mosc aaiaiproTcd aad ia the 
most degenerate part of oar speeies, evea ia chose in 
whom we hardly perccire aay exertion, either orreason 
or Tirtue. 

I will not, howercr, dispute with any man who thinks 

that it deserves a more honorable name than thut of •m 

Animal prineiple. it is of small importance what name 

We give it, if we are satisfied that there is such n piin- 

eiple in the human constitution. 

5liiJy9 Friendship is another benevolent ailoiMion. 

Of this we have some instances famous in history: 
<«v, indeed; but sufficient to show, that huuuin nnluri} 
>9 Mueeptibleof that extraordinary attach monti pvm< 
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patliyi uiil affcotioD, to one or a few penonsi vhlab 
the anoients (lioaglit alase wortbj of the name af 
flieodship. 

The Epicureans found it very difficult to reconoila 
the exiatencfl of friendship to the prineiplei of their 
seet. They irere not bo bold as to deny its exiiteacc. 
They even boasted that there had been nore attach- 
ments of that kiad between Epicureans thao in *ay 
other sect But the difficulty wa», to accoant for real 
Irieodihip upon Epicurean principles. They went in- 
to diBercnt faypotheses upon this point, three of whieh 
are explained t^ ToT^uatus the Eplourean* in Cieero'a 
Imok, fie If ntbiM. 

Cieero, fa his reply to TM^natus* examines sB 
the three, and shows tbem all to be either ineonsist- 
ODt with the nature of true friendship, or inooBriit' 
ent with the Amdamental prineiplea of the Epienreaa 
•ect. 

As to the friendahip which the Epionreani boasted 
of among those of their scot, Cicero does not questim 
the fact, but observes, that, as there are many vhos* 
practice is worse than tbeir prinoitdes, so there an 
some whose prineiples are worse than their |H«etioey 
and that the bad principles of these Epic 
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jomolbiirg more Uisd Iiur.ian. I coDtKler il berc. onl; 
J a benevolent HfroeUon iiaturii] fo man. And (bat It 
I to, DO man can douttt wbo ever fdt its force 
ll is evitlenllj' inleudcd Ij nature lu direel A tma in 
^^bc cboiee of a mntCi with ultom lie iloirea t» live, and 
» rear an ofl'spring. 

It lias efTcctually Kceured llih cad ia aU ages, and in 
every vtate of ■ociclj'. 

The ftaiiioD of lom, and Itie jiareatal uflt-ctiaa,are 
'counlcrparls to caeh utiier; and uhoa tbc; »rc eon- 
ducted with prudcBcv, And meet tfilb a iiro]»or return. 
Wo Uic lonroB of all domeitiD felicil;, (be grestc«(, 
^ext to tbat of a good eonsGienee, which this worbt 
^aJTonli. 

A>, in tbe prcwnt slate of Ibing*, pain often dwcUs 
itear to pleasure, aod sorrow to joy, itoccdi not be 
StODght strange, that a passion, flllcd »nd hitoDded by 
laturo to jiisM the greatest wotlilly felicity, abonid, 
by being ill regulated, or wrong directed, proro thri 
oeeaiion of tJie most puugtut diitresi. 

But its joy* and fti griels, its dilTcrcDt modifications 
%i (be diSercnt sexes, and its inilucncc upon tbe ebar- 
icter of liotb, tboogti very important lubjecls, are fit* 
tor (o be sung (ban iaid ; and [ leave Itiem lo tho«e 
Vbo bare slept upuo tbe two topped Pamajsuii. 



7(Iily. llio (cut bcnoTol 
'fi, irhat we rommonly • 
frctiofi to any cumuuid 

If (hpeo !«> 



tahall inentina 
i is, an af- 



Glee a irvp to tbe oeeu. n tbst tbey Imto rtKly w 
epportanity orRCtiD^ with a Tiew to it. 

In maB7» irhose aclnuis may aBbct tbe public, and 
Wboie lank am) atation lead them to Ibink of it, pri- 
vate pauioBB may bo an orerfiatok for pablio apiriL 
All tbat oan be inferred f>om thii is, that their pnblie 
^rit Ib weak, not that it does not exist. 

If a man wlihei veil to the public, and is ready to 
do good to it rather than hurt, when it costs him noth- 
ing, he has some affeetioa to it, though it may be sean- 
daloasly weak in degree. 

I believe every man has it in one degree or aaotben 
What man is there who does not remit satirieal reflee* 
tiona upon his ooontty, or upon any community of which 
lie is a member ? 

'WhetfaertbeafibetioDbeto a college or to a cloister, 
to a elan or to a profesaiui, to a party or lo a nation, it 
fa publie spirit llieae aKotiona diSbr not in kind, but 
in the extent of their objecL 

The objeotextends as onr oonneotions extend ; and* 
lenseof the eonneotion OBrries the afieetion along with 
it to ever; community to which wo can apply Uie pro. 
aoujis nw and our. 



Friend, parent, neigblmur, fint it will eialn«ee. 





uid viKoC) to r^[ubile it, ita good Tar ovrrbni- 
«i»rcs ill ill. 

' It Mme(ini«s kindle* or iaflaine« smimosUii'^ lietvefin 
fioniauMtiea. or flonlendinj^parliM, and Tn»kc« Iben 
(reueMh other wiili liule regani lojustior. It kindles 
««n between nadons, and makes llicm ilc«(rojr mm 
another for trilling cauMs. But witliotit it, tooiel; 
coald »ar. subaiil, and ever; commDuilj vouM be a 
tope of nad. 

Wticn Dodor tlie direction of reason and nrtae, it Ik 
tbe very image of Uvd ialliesoul. ItdidVifesltslxnign 
Jnfiaenec as lar as Us power extends, and participftlo 
Jn the h^tpineas of God, and of (he whole creation. 
' Tbeso »m Ihe benevolent aflcctions vrltieli nppear 
to rae (o be parts of tbc human eonslitulion. 

• If any one thloka the cnamcration inoomplele, and 
41iat there arc natural hcnerolent aflcclions, which an 
aot ineltided under any of tlio«: that have boea named* I 
shall Tcry readily listen to such a eorrcdtion, being scn- 
aiblfl thftt snefa ennmermlioai are very oft<-n incomplete. 

• If others shotiM think that any, or all, the an1^ctioBS 
I luTe named, are acquired by education, or by habits 
■nd a»io«iations grounded on seirioTC, awl are not orig- 
inal parts of our eonttitutioo; tbUisapobtupon wliichf 
indeed, lh«re has been mneh subtile disputation in an- 

mod modeni times, and which. I belieroi must be 
determined from wliala tnnn.by cureful rcllectioa, nuiy 
feel in himself, rather I haa from what be obaorrM m 
otbert. But I decline entering into (his dispulfi till t 
•ball have cxplaiiti-d that principle of action whtdi wq 
oominMily call stlf-love, 

I shall ooncludu tbii subieet with MniD r 
■spon iha bcncrolcnt afTvelioDJ. 

TlicTIrfl ii, that all of then, In as fhr ai L 
IkiioTolcnlf in whieh flew Mil; I contMer ihaii^l 




itrj maeli in tbt eendnet the; dispoM ut ts, vith n- 
gard to their elgeets. 

Thcrrdi^oMDitsdoUNiiiBoodu far u vflluT6 
pover and oiqHirtniutj ) to wuh tbemireUi vbflB vfl (»■ 
do tbeta no good } to jndge HvatuMj, and onen partial- 
if, of them ; to iriiqiathne vith then in tbair afflia- 
tiasi and ealanities I andtor^woe with them is their 
bai^neH and good fbrtnne. 

It is tmpoirilde that there oao be beneTolent afiMioa 
withont ijmpatby, both vith the good and bad fbrtnne 
of the (^eet; uid it appean to bo impouiUe Uut 
there ean be ly mpathy withont bemTtdenC aflbethm. 
Men do not *7mpathizeirith one whom they bate; do* 
«f«B with OM to vhou good or ill tbey an pei^etlj 
indiBerent. 

We may synipathixe vith a perfeot itrangeri or even 
'Hilhananenqrvhom weteaiadistreu; bnt tbiiiithe 
effeot of ^ty ,- and if we did not pity him, we ahoald mot 
sympathize with bin. 

I take DOtiDe of this the rather, beoante a Tei7 im- 
genioui anthoTi in Jiii llieory of Moral Sentimenti, 
gives a very dififwent aooount nX the orifpn of aympk- 
ihy. It appears to me to be the eSbot of benevolent 
1 to be inseparable from it. 
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nd bee&nie halh tl)«si) conla are onni Teeble, Wo liftVf; 
Mftirel kind aUbcdons to aid lliein in ilivir operation. 
and (tti|iplT their di'Tccts ; and Iheici afi^ctions ir) joimid 
wilh a tnaalj plpasiiro in their exertion. 

A tlrfnl reflection is, that the natural t>«oi:Tal«int 
nRVetions fiimisli the man irmiiliblo proori lliat tb« 
Author of our nxiurc intended tbat wc should live inva- 
(icl;. and do good to our fvllow nes aa rre have opjwr- 
timlty; I'mm this great and important part of tlio ho- 
nun eonilitulion faas a mnnilest rchiliou to Mcicljr, anil 
cna have no cxfrclio nw bsq in a st^tnr; statc< 

The loat rrflectlon is, that the difiiiraatpritiviplos 
ofiethm bare di^rent derives of di^hy* andnw MO 
aboro auotht^r ia our »tiinaiion> wben wo umke then 
object! orGontctnitlation, 

> We aieribe no dignity to tnstincti or to bahils. Tbey 
Jead U9 oul; to admire the witdom of Ibo Crcttlar. » 
Adafitipg ihora xo pcrrevlly to the maDncroTlUiE of the 
diOcrcnt animals in which tltoy arefeund. Uueh tbo 
nme may be aaid orappetfleii. Thej serve rather for 



The deslret oT knovled^. ef pewcTi and of eiteem, 
i« Ugber Id ettr estitBaUooi Mod we ooMidvr tbeia a« 
pvias dignity and oraamMt to nan. Tke utioas pro- 
from tbem, thotij^ not proftcrly virtaoaa, are 
SMttly aad mpeetnble. aod «laim a jutt nperlarity 
ever tbote that proend incvely frtNB appetite. Thi», I 
' liak. h the soiftrB JitdifNMat afiiMaluad^ 

If mBppljr tin niDo kind of jadgvcat to our bencr- 

•lent aflbeliona, tbcy appear not onl; manly and n- 

bot amiable in a high degree. 

Tb«7 are anlabk ereo in bmte aninala. Wo ton 

le imetaew nf Ihc iainb» (be gentlnisasoribedorre. 

i«ft«tllBar«4iigla^aHMler. Wc eaaaat, wUli- 
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VRlisnt and Intrepid in defenee of Iier lmnb,aDdtMdd* 
ly uiault thoie eaemiest the vtrj ligbt of whom wu 
wont to put Iier to flight. 

How pleasant n it to Ke the family economy of a 
pair of little birds in rearing thdr tender oBspring ; tbe 
oonjugnl afieetion and fidelity of the parents } their 
cheerful (oil and ioduBtry in providing food for their 
family; their lagaoity in concealing their habitation ; 
the arts they use, often at the peril of their own liTei> 
to decoy hawks, and other eAemieS) from their dwell- 
ing place, and the affliction they feel when some nn- 
Incky boy has robbeil them of the dear pledges of their 
■flbotioD, and frustrated all their hopes of their rising 
flunily? 

Ifkind affbctioB be amiable in brntcB, it is not lesa 
BO in onr own species. Even the external signs of it 
have a powerflil eharm. 

Every one knows that a person of aeeompliifaed 
good breeding, charms erery one he oonverscs with* 
And what ia this good breeding ? If we analyze it, w* 
aliall find it to he made up of looks, gestures, and 
ipeeebesi which are the natural signs of beneTolenca 
md good aflbotion. He who has got the habit of 
wring these signs with propriety, and without meanness. 
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'Wilhout McicOt aotl tli« intercourse of kind ullee- 
,iMa, man is a glooiDf I mclaDehol;. and jobless being. 
Hi* iiiiml op[trc8se(l nilh cares ami fcara. lie caDOot 
enjoy tlic balm of sound ilecp; in oooilant dread of 
iutpcnding danger, he ilarts at Iliu ruilling of a leaf. 
Hi* cars aro continually ution (lie Hircleli, and every 
zcptivr brings some sound Itiat alarms him. 

Wlion be enicrs into lociety. and fceU scourUj' h 
Ibe good aOvctionof A'toiids aud neighbourii, it is Ibeo 
anl; that bis (Var vanishes, and bia mind ii at ease. 
Hl» courage is raised, hii understanding is cnligbtoDcd, 
and bh heart dilates with joj'. 

Hatnaa loelelj may be compared to a heap of em- 
Iters, wbiebi when placed asunder, can retain nrilbcr 
their light nor beat, amidst Ibe liurrounding elements ; 
Dot whcti brougbt together (hey muCuulty give beat 
and light to eaeh oilier ; the llamo breaks forth, and 
sot (Milj dcfcndi itself, but subdues erer; thing ai-ound 
iU 

llie security, the ba[^nc9i| atiid the strength of hu- 
iiuu) McJety, sjiring solely from the rcoiprooal bcHTo. 
knt aBbetions of Us members. 

The benevolent aflectioDs, tliough they be all hon- 
orable and loTcly, arc not all equally so. 'I'hcre is a 
Bubonlination among them; and the honor uc pay to 
them gcaeraUj- corrcspondi to the extent of their ob* 
Ject. 

Tbe good hu<ib»nd, (li« gtnii lather, the good friend, 

the good nelglilMi^. ■., ■■ T r ,\ . ,l ■;.",■!. ,.,,, su.rlby 

ofourloTcand A' iIil-mi 

mors prirale ui' -I for 

the good of hi' < 
abuut doing gin<-'.. 
ful to bis tpceiv . 
I uab«roiMBgoMliiu^> I 

»in, IV. 
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OF HALETOLBITT AIFEOTIOTT. 

Abe tLere, id the coDitUutioB of man. any afi^ctioiis 
that m^y be called malevoltnt'J Vbatara they 7 And 
That i> their use and end 7 * 

To me there seem to be two, wliieb we ma; cbU 
by that naibe. They are emulation and rcKntment* 
llicse I talce to be parts of the humao conititntionf 
§^Ten usbyourMalkerforgood endi; and, when prop- 
erly directed and regulated, of excellent nse. Bntf at 
their exeesi or abase, to which human nature is very 
prone, is the source and tpriog of all the malerolence 
that is to be found among men, it is on that aecount I 
call them maloTolent. 

If any man thinlu tliat they deserve a softer name, 
since they may be exercised according to the intention 
of naturCf without malevolence^ to this I have no ob- 
jection. 

By cmuIatioDi I mean, a desire of superiority to oar 
rivals in any pursuit, accompanied with an uneasinesB 
at being surpassed. 

Human ' " 
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In (hf ir flock or herd, and show manifest aigns of jcal* 
ODij' when olltcrs |irrtirnd (u rival ihcm. 

The f^inulalianof tlic bru(u nniitiah it mostly con- 
fincil to sninneiSi or stiTnf;th, or fatour Tttlh (tirir fc- 
nalrs. Bat (be cmultitiun of (ho human kind bn« n 
VtH-h witirr fiph). 

In BTcry prufesMon, and in cTcry nceompIiBhmcnt 
of body or mind, real or {maginaryt (here air rival* 
ships. LUcrnry mrn rival one anoUipr in literarj- abiU 
ltic«. AnhlH in iheirserpral arts. The fair sex io 
tWir benaly and atlracUons, aod io (he res[>ect {raid 
them hy lliv other bo\. 

In every jmlitical socictyi from apetly corporation 
up (0 the nndonal adminisiratioo, there is a rivalihtp 
fbrpuwcr tind Influonco. 

Men have a natural desire of power wi(hnDt re«pect 
to (he power uf otherv. 'I1iis wo call amhHian. But 
the desire of luiwriority. either in power, of in any 
thing we think worthy of estimation, Itai a KRpect (o 
riTati, and i« what wo properly «ajl tmulation. 

'l*be stronger (lie dealre i*, tlw more pungent vill he 
the nneastncss of being l%and behind, and llie nind 
iriU be the more hurt hy this bumiitAting rlcw. 

EmulatioD has a manirest (cni3uncy to improvement, 
mtbont it life would stagnate, and the dtteoveries of 
art and genius would be at a stand. This prineiplo 
prodnces aeonstant fcrmcDtatioi] in society, by whichi 
though drrgs may bo produced, (be better part is pa- 
rifled and exalted to a perfcclton, whicb ll could aot 
•tbcrwise attain. 

We have not tuBeient data for a comparlMP of the 
good aad bad eflroti whteb (his principle ae( (tally pro- 
daeca in Mciety; Int there is gruaai tn Ibink of Ibti, 
as of otber nataral prineiplei, that the good over- 
li«laB««s Iba m. As nv as it is vader the donlatn of 
reaiM aid rirtBe, iu eSteti an always gMd j wlrni 
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loflt to be guided b/ pauion and foUyi Uie; are «(l«i 
TB17 bad. 

BeasoD direoti ub (o strive for auperiority QBljr in 
tbings that bare real exeellmee. etherwite we spend 
our labour lor that which proBtetb Dot. To valus 
onnelTei for superiority in things tluU bave ao real 
vortht or none, oonpared with what thqr east* is te be 
TUD of our own foil; ; and to be uocm^ at tbe iBpevi* 
oritf of others ia snob things* is no kss ridieuhtus. 
. BcasoB diracta us to ttrive for saperioritf only ia 
tfamgs in oar power, and attaioaUe kj o|ir ezertiow^ 
otherwise we sbaU be lilce the frag ia the ihUei whs 
wrelled herself till she b«tstj in oider to equal th»'ax 
iamagiutada. 

To eheok all dedte <tf thiqgs «ot attaioable* and 
arorj uneaajtboughtinthe wantoftheniisaBobviouB 
dictate of prudenaej as well as of viitve and rebgion. . 

If fltnulatioB be ngalaitad by M«h mawu of i«»i 
SOD. and all undue partiality to oaneliea ba laiA aside* 
it will be a powerful prineipio nf oar impronmmt^ 
vilhont hurt to aqy other person. It wiUgive stnagth 
to the nerves and vigour to the mindj In emy aoble 
and manly {wrsuit. 

But disDsal are its eSeets, when it is not aain the 
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Iqf giviig • Uhb hmM to our jwlgiMBit Wo an 
apt to be partial to oar fiieiidsi and atill mora to 



Heaoo tbo doiiio of faporiorilj kadt laoD to pal ai 

lae OBtiaiatioB apoa Ihooe tkingi nhevoia tkoy ox* 
aelf or tUak tlioj axooL Aaili hj tUt aieaat, prili 
SM^ feed HmIT upoa tkfo vaiy dr^gt af hooMM aatara» * 

The aune dotiro of eapetiorUj magr lead mtm tota^ 
dermlaothoie thiage wkereia tkej altlMr ^pair tf 
axedliag, or eare aot to laako tiko oxetftioa amenaiy 
ferthaloo^ Tbo grapeo are loar^ mM tin feXf whm 
be oaw tboiB beyoad bie readi* The maa p r hielpl a 
loads aiea to detraei Drooi tbo aierlt of otbon, aa#li 
inqrate tbeir brigbtett aotiont to mean or bad laetlTat; 

Ho wbo ranta raeofeohuaearfneM at ■oefaig aaotbi^ 
or ontttrip bim. Tbisis unoormpted aatoret and Iha 
work of God witbia biok Bot tbk aaearfasM ngr 
paodaoo either of two irory dUlhreDt oftett* It aajf 
laelta Mat to aiako aore vigoroae oaertleuet and 1m 
atraia amj aerro to got beisra bie rlfaL TUekftto 
Md boaoit omnbtioa. Tbie if tiio eAet it la ialoaiift 
toprodaee. But if be bas not fiiiraeie aad OMldaar of 
beartf bo w91 look witb aa evil eye upon hie ooapolt 
toTy aad will eadeafoar to trip bm, or to thiow % 
gtaMbUag Mode ia bis way. Hits is pore oaf y^ tlla 
Most anlignaat passion tbat eaa ledge i»tlie huBHai 
breast ; which deyours, as its natural food, the Ihne 
aid the happiness of those who^aiw most deserrfngof 
oarestoooK 

If thfre boy in some meat a preneness to detract from 
the iihaeaetetf efoa sf persoas unknowa or iadiflbreafff 

hi others an aridity to hear and to propagate seaadal, te 
irihit prhsiplui ia bamaa nature mast we ascribe these 
fnalities? The failings of others surely add aotbiog to 
our worthy aor are they, in tbemselTesy a pleasant sob* 
jeet of thought orof dfseourse. But they italterpridcj 
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^ K"^S »> opinion of our tnperiority to Uiom fton 
vhoin ve detmol. 

!• it not poiBiblct that the tamo deiire of inperiotf- 
ij amy biTe «ome Kent infliiniee opon thote vbo lore 
to display tbsir eloquenoe in declaiming upon tb« oor- 
raptfoo of human naturot and the irkkedneu, "frand 
and iaiineeritj of mankind in genenl ? It ouglit alvaya 
to be taken for gfranted, that the deelalmer ii an exeep- 
tlon to the general rule, otherwise he iroold ralhef 
efaooHf even for hii own lakof to draw a veil orer the- 
■akedaen of hii apeciea. But. hoping that his andi-' 
«noe will be m dvil as not to inelnda him in the blaek 
deieriptioni he riiei mperior by the depreiaioB of the' 
qteeicB, and ilands alone, like Noah in the antedi-' 
Invian world. This look* like envy against the human 
nee. 

It woald be endleiB. and no waji agreeable^ to ena-' 
nerate all the eviU and all the vieet wbleh {HUBion and ' 
Ul; beget upon emulation. Here, asinnMBte«iei,tlut' 
eamptioQ of the best thingi ii the wont. In bruto' 
eninalt, emulation baa little matter to work upon, ani 
ita pffeots. good or bad, are few. It maj prodaee bat-' 
tlet of eoeki( and battlei of bull*, and little elte that is 
obwrrable. But in mankind* it bu aninftnityof mat- ' 
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Nalwe iliipoiei «% wbm ve an kai^ to seibt 
nialiate. Bendn the bodily pus nimhiri t^ tfca 

Imi^ die DUBd k raSodt aad m dedie nind to fftetelfaUo 
upoa tbeaaUior of thehart or ii||«ify. Thii» ia g ea ei ^ 
aif ig what we eali muger or rtMaf aieat> 
. A veiy iA|iortaDt disliaetioa itiaadeliy bfakep Bai- 
ler beiweea saddeo resealaieDty wbioh it a bHad iai* 
pulaDariftiog from our eoa8litalioa» aad that whieb it 
deliberate. The first may be raited by hurt of aagf 
luadf bat the last eaa oaly be raited by inijoryf real or 
eooeeived. 

The tame dittinotioB it amde by lord Kamet in bh 
laeme^to of Critieitai. What Batler eallt radden, ha' 
oalU instincHve. ' 

We haTo aott in eomaioa language^ difikrent aamot 
for these different kinds of resentment | but the dlstlao- 
tion is Tory neeessary, in order to oar having Just bo« 
tions of this part of Uie hnaiaB eonstitution* It oerrea- 
poads perfeetly with the distiaetioo I have aiade ba> 
tween the aaimal aadratiooal prioeiplet of aetie» 
For thit sudden or iattinetifo retentmeatp It aa aai^ 
mal priooiple eommon to ut with brute aninmlt. Bat 
that resentment wliieh the authors I hare named call 
idiberaU, most fidl under the class of ratioaal prinei* 
pies. 

It is t6 be obsenredy howerert thaty by referring it to 
that elassy I do not mean, that it is always kept withfai 
the bounds that reason preseribeSf but only that it is 
proper to man as a reasonable beings capable by his ra-* 
tioaaL fiMalties, of distiagauhing betweco hurt and ia- 
jaiy ; a distinction wliieh no brnte aidmal can make. 

Boththeee kinds (^ resebtment are raised, whether 
the haK or iajory be doae to oartelf et, or to those wo 
avw loteretltd io* 

WhercYcr there it any beaeroleot aflection towatd 
othertf we reseat thtir wroagSf ia proportioo to the 




nn or [>«iwt. Th« in&Unct before moDliantd if Mirljr 
f IcreDBive, and ispromplctlby fuar; this sudden rrwnl- 
■»eB( is oficnsive, and is promptest by angfir, bst wilfa a 
Ticvr to defence. 

Mattt in his prencnt stnlct U surrounded witli «o 
many dnngen from itb uwn speQie*, I'l-vm brule ani- 
mals, IVoDi ever; ihing around liim, (Lat lie lias need 
ofiomedefeasive armour ibat sHnll always be readj ia 
the nionimt af danger. His reason is uf i^eat use for 
tbfs parpose, when (liere it lime to apply il. But, in 

tmany (raws, (lie D)i>iL'Licr would be done before reason 
eould tliink of the uicansof prereMing il. 
Tbe wisdom of nature has provided (wo means in 
•apply Ibis dcfco( of our reason. One of tbcse Is the 
institiet before mentioned, by wbich itic body, upontbo 
appearance of danger, is instantly, and wKhont (bought 
B ar intention, put ia (ha( posture wbieb is proper for 
^Mreventing llic danger, or lessening i(. Thus, we wink 
^nard when our eyes are Ibreatf ned f ve bend (he body 
V^o avoid a stroke; we make a sudden efibrt (o recover 
I our balance, when in danger of falling. By sueli 
P Sieans we are guarded from many dangers which onr 
Mason would come (oo lale (a prevent. 

But as offensive arms are often ibe surest means of 
tdefenee, by deterring the enemy from nn assault, na- 
^im has also provided man, and oilier animals, wllb 
this kind of defence, by (bat sudden resentment of 
irhieb we now speak, wbich outruns (be qutekesl do- 
frrminalions of reason, and lakes fire In an instant, 
Ihrralcniftg (be enemy with retaliation. 

Tbe first of these principles operates upon thedefend- 
vr only ; but this ojH'rates both opon (he defender and 
the assailant, inspiring the former witbcoDnigo and ai»- 
tmosity, and s(riking terror into the hitler. It pm- 
elaims (o all assailnnts, what onr aneleot Scottlib 
kings did upon their c«insi by ttie emblem of a this- 
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tie. with thii notto. J^Vmo vw impune lacuaef. Bj 
thiv, in innamenible eaMa, men uid beaaU are deierr«d 
Ihim doing lian» and oUwN thereb; secured from lul^ 
fering i(. 

But as KMDtment rapposei an object on wbom we 
may Ktalinte. how eomea it to paH. that in (grates verj 
oneoi and sotnetimos in our own speoiei, w« see it 
wreaked upon ioaninute thiogi, whioh are iaeapaUe 
of Buffering b; it ? 

' Ferhapi it mi|^t be a luffioient aniwer to this ques- 
tion, tliat nature acti by general laws, wliiolii in rame 
p&riiDular eases, may go beyond, or fall abort of their 
iQtentiont though tbey be ever ao well adapted to it in 
general. 

But I confeiB it leema to me impostible, that there 
■hould be reaentment against a lliing, wbieb at that 
very mameat it oonaidered aa inanimate, and eonae- 
quenily ineapable either of intending hurt, or of being 
pnniabed. For what ean be more abaurd, than 1o be 
angry with the knife for cutting me. or with ibe wei^t 
ibr falling upon my toes ? There muat Ihercfore, I eaa- 
eeive, be aomo momentary notion or coneeplioo that 
the object of our resentment ia oapable of punishment^ 
and if it be natural, before refleoliooi to be angry with. 
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K (hiBg;^ which we bcrure conihleml as inanimftlr. It 
(ugfil rallierlo lio said, ibal by rcnsoo unU rxpericoce 
%e ktirn (liat i:«>rtain ibing? am inanimalct to ttbiuhat 
Int we ii»cribi-<l lilc and inlrlligrncc 

irthii Iw Iruc, it is Ins inrpi-i^ing. tital, boibre rc< 
DD. we should Tor a nioorenl tvlapse iuto lUiit pri'j- 
Hwlicc oFotir carlvyeart, and treat tiling us ii'diej^Lnd 
■Kfc, wbicli VIC Btiee helJeted to have it. 

ItdocflnfllmuebaBl'el our present argament, whelh- 
tr this tie, or be not (be enii^e, wh,v a du|> piirxui.-8 and 
'gnashes at the stone that hurt him ; and *Uy a man in 
H paRsioit. Tor losing rI plaj* soDicliiiies wreaks his vvD- 
gcflnoe on the cants or dice. 

ll is not strange (bat a blind animal impulse shouhl 
kaineliinf s lose its proper, direction, la brutes Ihis has 
D bad eonscqtietnc i in men (he least ray of rcUevtioa 
tDITcots ii, and «hows its absurdil^v. 
' It is BufBcieody evident, upon the wbolct <bat this 
luddea.or animal resentmenl, is intei>drdb,v DnCiirefor 
•urdereiMt. It prevents misebtcfb; (he Tear ol'puo- 
Iftbineiit. ll is a kind of penal slatutcpromul)^led b; 
tatarc, tlio executioo urwbick i» contiuitted to (bcsur- 
ftrrr. 

It nay be f xpretMl indeed, (bat one who judges in 
ih own rnusf. will be disposed to seek niuro than aa 
qattahle redtrs*. But ibis (libposilion is checked by 
be rMcntmrnI oT the other parly. 
Yet. hi III)- «iate of MtUNr injunea sme bcgua, will 



ioal niiioii, UiRt Lbs erila ariung from nagoTemed i«> 
■entment are in a great degrea preveated. 

Altbongh deliberate reHDlmeiit doea not properij be- 
long to the olatt of animal principle! ; yett ai both have 
Itae mme namot and are diatioguiabed on); b; pfailoao- 
pbera. and as In real life the; are oomtnonl; interalxei^ 
I ihall h£re make tomo remarlu open it. 

A •mall degree of reaaon and refleetioB teaebee • 
man that iojar; only* and not mere hnrtt ia a juat oV 
Jeet of reaentment to a rationRl ereatnre. A maa 
■uf anObr grievoosly by the band of anotberi not atif 
witbontiiguryibut with UiflinoatfHendljiDtentiuii u 
ia thr caae of a painflil ohimi^oal operation. £v«ij 
man of eommon aeoie Beea> that to reaent auob aoflhc^ 
iogt ia not Ibe part of a man, but of a lirute. 

Mr. Looke mention* a gentleman who* hanog be«a 
oared of madneaa b; a very hanh and oSenaiTe <qiet»' 
tion^ witb great aenae of gratitudei owned the eon ai 
the greateit obligation he eould baTe reeeived, bst 
Aonld never bear the aighl of the operator, beeaoae U 
bronght baek the idea of that ngony which he bad ett- 
dnred from hii handa. 

In this caae we see diatinetly the operation both of 
the animal) and of the ration^ prineiple. Hie int 
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%rB oAt <Kat«l Ml oRcwIert, but R* bnte mm wbo 
fcare fouf;lil tor their piiinlrj' unnoaeasfalljr. vbA wha 
mracnlHIcd to every offiee ofbotnAiiily oatMUteat with 
liiB mTnty of (he con<|u«rori. 

If we unnlTxe that ileliberate niHalmcnt vhkh is 
fropor to rational creatures, we sliiJI <tnd, that though 
It agrees with that wbieh is merely unimal in aooM 
Tetpeets, it diflbr* in otlier*. Botli arc aecompaoled 
irilh an nnensy •entatlon, which diiturbs the (tenee of 
4be RiliKf. Both prompt us to seek retlress of oor luf* 
feringi, and seeiirily from barm. Dut, in deliberate 
Mseatment, there must be an opfation of injury done ttr 
intended. And an opinton oftajury implies an idea of 
jnstlee, and eoneqnently a noral faculty. 

The rery notion of an injury is, that it is less than 
He may justly claim ; as, on the contrary, the notion of 
s fliTOur in, thnt it is more than we can justly claim. 
'Wbenne it is evident, that justice is the ■(andanl, E^ 
Which both a favour and an injut^ are to be weighed 
md eftimnled. Their very nature and definition oonsist 
In tlieir exceeding or falling short of this »landard. No 
nan, therefore, can have (he idea cither of a favour or 
W an injury, who has not (ho idea of jaaticc. 

That very idea of justice wbioh enters into cool and 
deliberate rcientmf:nt, tends to restndn its cxoesscs. 
Poras there ii injustice in doing an injury, so (here is 
lqjt)t(ire in punishing it beyond raeasurc. 

To a man of candour and reflection, eonsciousncu 
of the fVallty of hoinAn nature, and that be Ita* often 
Mood in need of fot^ivenesa hiauclf, the plrantrfi of 
Moeiring good undcntandlng, slier it has been tat em^ 
■upted, the inward approbation of a generous I 
ipvin); diapoaitioa> and even the IrbtomeneH I 
Vasinei* ofa miod raffled by reteotmenl, plOaJtl 
if agaioRt it* exce«ves. 

Upon the whole, when wo o«o>U«r, tliat, 
«nc hu}d, evcij b 
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nature, U bealtb fo the son), and a oordiRl to the iirfr* 
ilB ; that nature has made even the outward expreuion 
«f benevolent atfeotioni in the oounlenanoe, pleaunt te 
erer; brholder. and the chief ingredient of beaatj 
Ib the kumon face dnntte ; that, od Ibe other band* 
erfcry maleTolent afleciion. not on)j in its fhalty ex- 
cesses, but inilB moderale degreoi, ii vexation and dis- 
quiet lo the mind, aud even gives deformily to the 
coantenanoe; it is evident that, b; these signab. na- 
ture loudl; admonishes us to use the former as our 
daily bread, both for health and pleasure, but to cmi- 
sider the latter as a nauseous medicine, whieh is never 
lo be taken without necessity ; and even then in oe 
greatet quanUty than the neecsaity requires. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF PASSION. 



Before I proceed to consider the rational princi* 
plei or action, it is proper to observe, that there are 
•ome things belonging to the mind, which have great 
influence upon human conduct* by exciting or allaying, 
inflaming or cooling the animal principles we have men- 
tioned. 

Three or (his kind deserve particular consideration. 
I shall call them hy the names of passioUf disposition, 
and opinion. 

The meaning of the word passion is not precisely as- 
oertained* either in common discourse, or in the writ- 
ings of philosophers. 

I think it is commonly put to signify some agita- 
tion of mind, which is opposed to that state of traq<r 
quillity and composure, in which a man is most mins- 
ter of himself. 

The word Tradoff which answers to it |ii the Greek 
language, is, by Cicero, rendered by the word pertur- 
hatio. 

It has always been conceived to bear analog}* to a 
storm at sea, or to a tempest in the air. It does not 
therefore signify any thing in the mind that is con- 
stant and permanent, but something (hat is occasion- 
al, and has a limited duration, like a storm or temi>cs(. 

Passion commonly produces sensible cfTects even 
upon the body. It changes the voice, tlic features, 
and the gesture. The external signs of passion have, 
in soQie cases, a great resemblance (o those of mad- 
dest j ia^otherii to thoso of melancholy. It gives of- 

tn^nliir force and agility to the body^ 
in calm moments. 
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Ilw eflboto of pauioB apon tiio mind are not ku 
remarkftble. It tarni tha thonghtt inToluntarily to 
the oltfeati related to itf lo that a mma cam hardly 
think of aay thing die. It gives often a itrangr lau 
to the jndgmentf making a man qoielui^ted in arery 
thing that tends to inflame hi> pauion, and to Justify 
iit bnt blind to every tiling that tends to moderato 
■ad allay it Like a magie lantern, it raisos op spee- 
tres and apparitions that have no reality, and thnwt 
fldae colours npon e'ret7 otiject. It can tnm deformi- 
ty into beaofy, vice into virtae, and virtue into vioo. 

The sentiments of a man under its influenee will ap* 
pear absurd and ridiculous, not only lo other moi, but 
«ren to himself, when the storm is spent uid is bub* 
needed by a ealm. Fusion often gives a violent im- 
pnlse to tin will, and makes a man do vrhat he fcnowi 
he shall repent as long as he lives. 

That such are the effects of pasrion, I think) all men 
agree. They have been deseribed in lively eolonrv by 
poetSf orators, and moralists, in all ages. Bnt mea 
have given more attention to the effects of passion than 
to its nature ; and while they have copiously and ele- 
gantly deieribcd the former> they have not preeiselj 
defined the latter. 




irimtli BMlshnd agre«il about llic dpRnition of pa^- 
ion, lliny would proSuhlji have hnd no diHi^rcnce. Bat 
•Kliilo-onB fionsidrret] paMfon ool.v as the cauworibase 
iflcels wbieh it often prciducps.and ilie nilicrcon- 
•iderMl it ai fttled by iiaturo to produce goodcffi-clit, 
Vbilc it U nudev flubJL-otioo to rciMon. it duos not np- 
pciir Ihu wbat one »ecl jastilinl. was Ibo same itiing 
viiicb the otbcr eondeninvil. Both allowed that no 
dictate of psMion ouglit to bo fol lowed in opposition to 
Their difltri-ncp ihcrerore was verbal more 
tlian real, ami was owing to tlicir giving diffci-L^nt tueHR- 
iogs lu the samo word. 

The preciic meaning of this word seems not to txt 
ant dearljr atecrlaincd amon;; modern pliiloaopber<i. 

Mr. Hume gi'es the name of pa»gion to every prln- 
«plo of nctiuD ia ibe human wind; and, in con)bC- 
qiHiiL-v of (bis, mniolainH, ibat every man is, and ougbt 
to be le<l by bis passions, and (hat the use of reason is 
te he snbsrrvient to the passions. 

Dr. Hulcheson* conslderiiig nil tlir principles of ac* 
(ton a» w many cl«(«rinhialiani, or motions of the will, 
divides ihcni into tlie calm and (ho turbuIcnL The 
(urbuleRl, be lays, are our appetites and onr passion*. 
Ofthc passions, as well an of thu calm determiualionif 
Iw »iiyR, that *' some are lienevolont, others are selfish ; 
liiataoKOr. envy, indignation, and some others, may 
he cither selAsli or benevolent, according as they arise 
Crum ■om« oppo«iUua lu our own interests, or to those 
•four friendi, or persons beloved or esteemed." 

It appears, therefore, (bat this esGolIeot author gives 
tfao aaue of fasaiuna, aot to every priaeiplcofaclioa. 
fcul to Mmo, am) to tfao«o only when they are (iirbn- 
ImtmBd vdieiDCBt, not when ibcy are calm and delib 
cimtc 

Onv natitral desires and aBeclions may be %a calm *■ 
to leave room for refleclion, so thai wo find no diffienlty 
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in ddlbenling coolj* whether« in meh ■ partiealar 
inatiBflfi, they ought to be gratified or not On other 
oeensionat thej muj be m importunate &« to make de- 
IHwration very diffiaultt urging ui, bj a kiod of rio- 
lenae* to tlidF immediate gratifieation. 

Thus, a man maj be seniible of an iojufy without be- 
ing inOamed. He judges eoolj of tbe injurrt and of 
the proper meant of redreii. "IliiB ib mentiBent witk- 
out paniwi. It bavei to the man the entire oommwid 
of himielf. 

On another ooeasion, the tamo prioNple of retent* 
ment riies into a fame. Hia blood boili within him ; 
hh lookit hii voioe, and hit geatnre are changed ; he 
ean think of nothing but immediate revenge, and ftela 
a strong inpnlie, without regard to eonioqiienees, to 
aay and do things which his eool reason eannot justify. 
This is the paision of resentment. 

'What has lieen said of reaentment may easily be ap- 
plied to other natural desires and affleetioai* 'Whea 
they are so calm as neither to produce any sensible ef- 
fects upon the body, nor to darken the nnderslanding 
and weaken the power of self-oommand, they are not 
called paatlons. But the same principle, when it be- 
comes BO violent as to prodaee these etfbets upon tlw 





Par if wc giro (he name of passion lo ovetj princi- 
ple of aotionr in GVC17 tl);grcc* and giro Uiu oaiua vf 
ntdxvn soli')> to lliB (lower (if iliac-erQiDg llio runov of 
meant to rods, il will be (rue, Ibat tlic ime of i-ea»0D is 
lobe «ubscr«irD( to ibopHstions. 

A* 1 wiib to uie words as af^reeaUy as povMlde lo 
Utvir eoinniMi use in Ittnyuaget 1 slutll, by (be wotxl 
fnusion incaDtOotan; pritiuiplcuf aotiondiKtinctfram 
IlioM dvsircs nnd alli-clioos before rspluincdi but >ueb 
ailrgrco of Tclieaicoeo in ibt-m, or ia any of iheidi a> 
i» npl (o produce ibose ellectB upon (tic body or upon 
Ibe iniml whicb bavc been ubuve ticsoribed. 

Our aii)K(i(c!i, even wlivn VGbeineDt,Hroaot. I think* 
vtry ooniinonljr called piissioas, yet tlie; are capable 
of being e oil anted to rugOt and io that case (heir eficcls 
aKvery biioitar lo those of tbu pasniuns; and wLat is 
aaid of oiiu may be applied to Iwlh. 

Uaving exptaiocd what 1 mean hy paisions, I Ibmk 
il unocooMttry to color ialo aD/councratJoa of thenii 
sineo tboy difTor, not in kiod* but rather in degreci 
froin tbc principles already enumerated. 

The oooiBion dhiiion of tUc pansions iate desire and 
avcraloRi hope aiid fear, Joy aiul grief, lias been men- 
tioned almoH by efory author wlio has treated of llieu, 
and needi no espilcaliun. llut we may obscnro, that 
llioe are ingredients or modiGi^tliuns, not of tbe pas- 
•iou only, but ofevory principle of ucliuUf tmimal and 
rational. 

Ail of ifacm imply tlio deiiro of some object; and 
tlio dciirc of an object cannot he wilhout avemioa lo 
iti contrary i and, uceordiiig as (ho objent i« present 
oroWntt dcaire ami afcnion, nill be variously modi- 
fied ijitu joy 00 sricr. hope or fear. It is etideni, that 
ilcftini and aietiiMi joy and grief, hope and fear, may 
Ite either •■•Itflrirt inlntoi or vehcmenl, and puiion 
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Pi whig (beiBi IhenferOf %* eommoa to til priaei- 
plm of aetioni whether ealoi er vehement, I ■faftll otAy 
' nake Kime obMrralioDi en paiiioii In geiM«l, ubiefa 
tend to ihow its inflnoBM on bunmn coadaet. 

First, It is passion that makes na liable to strong 
temptations. Indeed, if we had bo paisiottt, we should 
hardly be under an; temptation to wrai^ eondaet. 
For, when we view things ealmljr, and fi«e from m^ 
of the false eolanrs whieh passioo throws upon Aem, 
we ean hardljr &il to see the ri);ht and the wrong, and 
to see that the first is more cligiUe than the last. 

I belioTe a eool and deliberate preftftBee of iU t* 
good is nerer the first step into vioe. 

*• When the womas saw that the tree was good fbr 
jbod, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fhiit 
thereof and did eat, and gave alio to her husband with 
her and he did eat; and the t^es of them both were 
opened." Inflamed desire had Uinded the ejei of their 



Fix'd on UiB Trait the ciaed, wliich to behold 
Mi|lit tempt ilDDc i and in her cm the unind 
Tet nag ot hi* pemMiTc vordi imprego'd 
WHIi TCBMn (o her •wminB, and with tnith. 




or PA»«ioir. 

Huinao linue must gallier itrength b; stru^o mnd 
oAbrt. As inliinUi berore Ui«jr etta wnlk witbout atpm^ 
bling, must be csposeii to maay a rntl *bA bruise ; Mi 
wrestlers iM(|uire their Hlrength and agility, by many «< 
t and violent exertion; ao it is iu (be noblest 
(•rtt of liuman nature, aa well as ibe meaDCst, audi 
pin virtue iticlf. 

I ii not onl/ Dade naniresl bj tenptatton and (riaW 
Mit by these means il aequires its strength and vi^ur., 

McQ must OMjuirc patience by suflering. ami Ibrti-, 
tude by being oxpaned to dangefi and every other vir*, 
tnc by situations that put it to trial and e.\erciae. 

This, lor any ihiog we know, may be necessary in, 
the nature of things. It in ecrtainly a law ot nature 
with regard to mao. 

Wlielhor there may be ortlors of intelligent and moci 
al crenlurcB who never were subject to any teuptatio% 
Dor bad tbeir virtue put to any trial, we cannot without 
pnisumption determiac. But it is evidenl. that Ibii 
neither ii, nor ever was the lot of nan> not even iu the 
stUe ofionooence. 

8ad. indeed, would he (he eondilion of man* if Ihtt 
tenptationi (o wliiebi by the oonstitution of bis naluroi 
mai by his cJreamstanocB,h«i3 liable, wore irresistible. 
Sudi m itato would not at alt be a slate of trial and dis- 
olplinc. 

Our GonditioB here is such, that, on the one handj 
pwooa onoB tempu and aolicit* us tu do wrong ; on 
the other hand, rcasoo and conscience oppose the dio* 
tales of puiion. Tlie Hesb lustctb ngaiuftt Ibe spirit, 
4Im) tba spirit against the Oeah. And u|ion the issue of 
this conflict, the charaelcr of llic mnn and his fate de> 

vians, his firtne is «trengthcned| 

uUoR of havii^ (might a good 

Inly, Md tbo peaoe oftui odod is 
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II, aa Iha other hand* paaiion prerftili againit the 
UHH of dotft the tnanii Mosaioiiiof baTingdone wbrnt 
lie ought Dotf uitl might not have done. His own 
heart eondenoB Lim, and be ii guilt; to hiin»elf. 

This eonfliet betweea the pastiODa of our aaimal na- 
ture aod the oalm dielates of reaion and eoueienfler is 
not a theory ioTeuled to solre the pheneracaa of human 
oonduot) it is a fket, of which everj man who attends 
to bis own coaduot is eonaeioni. 
■ In the most -anoient philosopby* of wfaieh we haro 
any acoount, I mean that of tho I^thagoroan school, 
the mind of man was eompared to a state or oomnun- 
wealthy in which there are Tarious powersf some that 
ought to goremf and others that ongbt to be subordi- 
nate. 

The good of the whole, which is the supreme law is 
tliis, as in eTery oommonweallh> requires that this sub- 
ordination be proserred, and that the govemii^ powers 
hare always tho ascendant over the appetitM and Uie pas- 
tioDB. AU wise and good eondnet consists in this. All 
folly and nee in the prcralenoe of passion over the di» 
tatea of reason. 

This philosophy was adopted by Plato ; and it is u 
agreeable to what every man feels in himself^ th^ it 
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kattfts Will ai ^IhMrii iint an wlAih. = a^iut^ « rt :i^ ' 
The aflbetiMB nfiMetttBrnt nd Miaktioa^ wll(i4lMMia 
thai tpriflg Aaia tb6tti» ftmitlMir vwy aatavay diiliirb 
iad diiqaiHtiiB nriadi tlMagh thflj to ao« mrM bejoDd 
the beaadai<«hieh reasea preeefOeif and tfaenfbfe 
ttey anaMHuaenly ealkd pasiioBif efea ia thdr aiod- 
eraie dqgniae. Fh>a a liaiflar eanee^ the beaeroleat 
aAetieaty irhieh are plaeidte Ihdr atftare^aad are rare- 
^y earffied iw y ead the beaadi* ef reasea^ [Nete B.] are 
nety B e ld eBi eailed pawieafc Wedeaetfjife theaaaiear 
p a eri t a te beaetelMee^ fmtitadeb er IHeadAip. Tet 
we motl exeepi fteai tUe general rale» leva belweetf 
the MxeBy wbiehf -ai^ eea ti e al y dheempotet the aihidy 
aad is aet eadly kept within reasonable bonnds, is al« 
avijB eaUed a p assle a j 

'Ail ear aataral desires and aibetletts aM good^md 
a eeess a ffypatts ofear eeastitatiea i aad passtsajbeh^f 
ealy a aeilalh degree ef tehemeaee ia theseyrits aritnr^ 
al tendea^'ie ta geed» aad it Is Jy/leeMeaC that it leads 
OS wreag. 

Passion is very properiy said to be bHad^' -II feolM 
aet beyend tlie preseal gratifleatioa. It bebagsto 
vsason te attend to the aeeidental etrenaistanees whleh 
aaqr sometimes make that gratifieation improper or 
hnrtfol. When there is no iropropdety in itf much 
BM>re wlien it is our dutyt passion aids reason^ and gives 
additional foree to its dietates. 

Sympathy with the distressed may bring them a char- 
itable relieff when a calm sense of duty would be too 
weak te produce the cflfect. 

Objects, either good or ill, conceived to be very dis- 
taatf wheu they are considered cooly, hare not that io- 
iaeaee opea BMa which in reason they ought to have. 
i» Um the eye, diminishes its objects in pro- 
-to their dlsianoe. Tlie passions of hope and 



fear miut bo laiied, in order to give tuoh olyeota their 
doe mognitode is tlie imafpimUon, and their due infla- 
enoe npon oar conduct. 

Ilie dread ofdUgraee and of the oivil magiitrate* 
and the npprebeniion offiitare pnoiabment, prevent 
many erimea, which bad men, without thoM reatrainti* 
would commit, and contribute great!; to the peace and 
good order of society. 

Iliere ii no bad aotioti which some passion may not 
prevent ; nor is there any external good action* of 
which some passion may not be the main spring ; and* 
h ii very probable, that even the paiiioni of men, npoi 
the whole, do more good to wciety than hurt. 

Hie ill that is done draws our attention more, and it 
imputed solely to human passions. The good mi^ 
have better motives, and charity leads at to think that 
it hasj but, as we see not the bearttitisimponible ta 
deicrmme what shan men's passions may have in iti 
production. 

Tie Uut observation is, that if we distiagniBh, in tha 
effects of our paasions, those which are altogether ifr 
voluntary, and without the sphere of our power, froB 
the eflfeeta wbiefa may be prevented by aa exertion, per* 
haps a great ezertion, of self-government ; wo shall 





«llJMts in whioh ve take no oonecra. It rrqulm n 
Mroiig degree of curtosii;, or som« niarr importnnl pat- 
sian. to give iti lliat iuU-rest in an at)ji>ct wtiiirli is 
DMvtury to our giving ullcnliuo (o it. Anil, without 
■lleBlioH) we can Tonu no liuv ani) stabLv jadgmuDl of 
Afij objeet. 

lUe ftwa; (li«pa«sionainn<li< imotrasj' lo *3jbow 
grcni a part of iiiankiail would reacmtilr (liosc frivolous 
niorlals, wfia neror bad a thooght tliat i-ngaged lh«m in 
good earnest. 

It ti nut mere judgment or intellectual ability that 
enables a man to excel in any art or seicnce. Uu muvt 
tinvti R love and admiration of it bordering upon eniliu- 
»ia«iii> or 9 passionate desire of the fume, or of some 
Olhvr Bilvaafsge lo be got by lltal exvellrnce. Willi- 
•al this, he would not undergo the labour and fa> 
ligue ofhis fvcuUiest which it rec|iiifeii. So that, I 
tbink, we may with justice allow no swull meril lo the 
patBions, eTen in tlie discoveries and iuiprovcmeols ot 
Ibe ari« and selence*. 

If the passioni for fame and disltncfion were cxtln- 
g(U»beil,it would bedlllieult to find men ready to under- 
take tbe cares and toils of government; and few per* 
baps would make the exertions necessary to raise Ibeni* 
•elves above the ignoble vulgar. 

The involuntary signs of tbe jmtiioBS and disposi- 
fioBs of the mind, ta tbe voice, features, and aelioiu 
are a part of the human constitution whieb deiiervet 
admiration. The sigoificntion of those signs is known 
t» all men by nature, and previous to all expcrienre. 

They are to many openings intolhe lonls ofotir fel- 
low men, by whieb their sentiments become vigible (a 
Uierye. They are a natural language eommon ta 
nankind, without which it wonid have been impnsiibltf 
to have invented any artificial language. 

It is from the natural signs of (be paDsiou and ilt«- 
potitwo. of the mad, that tbe buuaa form dciivw ll. 
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beaat; ; that painiing, poetry, and masict derife tb^ 
cxpreiBioo ; that eloqucDoe derires its grmteat foree, 
and cODTonatioD its greateit eharnii 

The passionii when kept within their proper bounds* 
give lire and rigour to the whole man. Without them 
man would be a sing. "We see what polish and anima- 
tion the pasBion or lore, when hottotanble and not no- 
snccessful, ^ves to both sexes. 

The passion for milituy glory raises the brare eom* 
mander in the day of battle, far above himself) making 
bis countenance to shine, and his eyes to sparkle. Tbe ' 
^ory of old England warms the heart eren of the 
British tar> and makes him despise every danger. 

As to the bad effects of passion, it mnst be acknowl- 
edged that it often girei a strong nnpolse to what b 
bad. and what a man condemns himself fbr as toon is 
it is done. Bnt he mast be eonscions that the impnls^ 
though strong, was not itresistible, otherwise he eooU 
not condemn himself. [Note S.] 

"We allow that a sodden and Tiolent passion, into 
which a man is sarprised, aUeviates a bad aetion ; bat 
if it was irresistible, it would not only alleriate, bnt to* 
tally excnlpate, which it nerer does, dther in the jndg* 
ment of the man himself, or of others. 
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Bt ditposjiiimy I owaa m state of uiicl whieh^ whik 
it listBy gives a teadeMTy er prweoess* to be moved Iqr 
oerCuB maioial priodplesy nther than Iqr others ; while, 
at aaother timef aoother state of mindf in the same 
fersant nuqr give the ascendant to other animal prinei* 

It was before observed, that it is a pn^rty of our 
appetites to be periodieal, eeasing for a time, when 
sated by their olyeets, and returning regularly after 
aertain periods. 

Even those prineiples whieh are not periodieal, have 
their ebbs and flows oceasionallys aooording to tho pres* 
ent disposition of tho mind. 

Among some of the prineiples of action, there is a 
nalnral affinity, so that one of the tribe naturally dis- 
poses to those which are allied to it. 

Such an affinity has been observed by many good nu« 
thors to be among all tho benevolent uirections. I'ho 
exercise of one benevolent affection gives a prancness 
to the exercise of others. 

There is a certain placid and agreeable tone of mind 
which is common to them all, which seems to l>e the 
bond of that connection and affinity thoy have with one 
another. 

The malevolent affi^ctions have also an uffiiiityy nnd 
mutually dispose to each othory by means, iierhapst of 
that disagreeable feeling common to them allf which 
makes the mind sore and uneasy. 

As far as we can trace the causes of the diffisrent 
dispositions of the mind, they seem to be in some oases 
owing to those associating powers of the prineiples of 
aetion^ which have a natural affinity, and are prone to 
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Iwepeompaqy vilh one uiother; BometiniM to luei- 
dcDti or good or bad furluoet and ■oinetinie§i no doubt* 
Ibe ilate of the bodji ma; have iofluenee upoa the di»- 
posilioB of the naiad. 

At one timet the alate of the mind, like a sereae un- 
douded ikj, ih«w> ever; Ibing io the most agreeable 
lighL Then a man is prone to beoeyolence* eompaa- 
lionj and ever; kind affeotioa j uoiuipieionit not oaaily 
proToked. 

The poeti bore obserred that men have their MoUia 
tempora fandi, when the; are averse from saving or 
doing a harsh thing; and artful men watch these oeea- 
sioBs, and know how to improve them to i»<omotB their ' 
ends. 

Iliis diipo«tion> I think, we eommonl; call gopi 
JuoHour, of whiob, in the bir sexi Mr. Piqie says. 



Btill make* 



ir onlf teaeha cl 
M« Moqnnti, ■ 



Hiereii no disposition more oomforlalile to the per- 
son himselft or more agreeable to olhers, than good ba- 
mo«ir. .It is to the mind, what good health u to the 
body, putting a man in the capaoit; of eqjoying eveiy 
thing that is agreeable id life, and of using ever; fae- 
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,«t« favourable lo it ; vexsUoa knd dinqipniatneiit are 
nfuTouralik. 

> Th« orI; dvif^r of tliii di«|to»ttioo seems lo be, 
dnt if *e are oat upon our f^ard. it ma; dr^eoento 
hlo levity, and iodi>pu>ie us \o a proper def^ire of eau- 
and oT atieDilun lu tlie Diture consequences ef our 
lutiions. 

lliero ia a distwsitiofi opposite (o f;eod bunoni' «bieb 
vo call bad humour, of wliicli iltr leudeno; U direelly 
WDirarr, and therefore its inBuenocisasinUlgnatit, m 
Vkit of ibe oUif r U hulutary, 
' Bwl bdmour alone is snflieienl to make a man nn- 
»ffy ; it tinges every uhject with iis own dismal col- 
Hir ; and, like a part iliui is galled, is hurt by every 
HiiBf;tlii(ioucbP9 it. It tnbes offeneowberr none was 
neaol. and disposes In disconteul, jealousy, envy, and, 
a ^nerul. to Dtalevolenoe. 

Another couple of opposite dispositioBs »n elation 
of mind, on the one band, and depression, on (be other, 
lliese eontrar; dispositiotis are both of an mnbl^u- 
ns BBturo ; their itiHuenee may be gooti or bad. ac- 
cording as tbey are grounded on true or false opinion, 
■d aeeording a« Ihey are regulated. 

That elation of mind which arises from njuit sense 
f Ibe dl);nily nfonr nature, and of (lie powers and fac- 
Ities with whieh God bas cnihwed us, is true mae- 
uilmity, and disposes a man to (ho noblest virtues. 
tad (be most beroie aMions and enlerpriies. 
' There is also an elation of mind, which arises from 
itFloosBets orourworlh and tnlegrity.eiKb as Job 
lkl(, vfaen he said, "Till I die. I will not remove my 
Megrity from me. My righteotisness I bold fast, 
nd will not let it got my heart shall not reproach 
no Mbilo I live." This inuy Iw called the pride of 
rfrtne; but it is a noble pride. It makes a man dis' 
ioJn (0 do what it buo or ucaD. Thh Is the hue 
KDse ofbonor. 
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Bat then h u eUtioD of nind RriiiDg from ■ tcIb 
^iafaw of our faaTingtftlenti, or worth, whieh ve have 
m&l J or from potting an usdae volae upon an; of our 
andowiDonti of mind, bod;, or fortano. lliii is prid^ 
the parent of many odions vieea ; iRoh as arrognneOf 
mdiie oontenpt of otberf> Mltpirtialit;, and noraas 
■df-Iore. 

Tlie opposite disposition to elation of mind, is do- 
proMlon, vliieh alto has good or bad effects, aeeording 
as it is gTMmded upon true of fklse opinion. 

Ajnat sense of the weakness and imperfeetions of 
hnmaa natare* and of our own personal fanlts and da< 
fteti* ii trie hnmilil;. It is not to tfiinfc 0/ ouradMi 
atom what we ot^ht to tAinfc; a most salatapy and 
aaiaUe dispodtien ; of gnat priee in the sight ot Ooi 
and man.' Nerls it isconsistent with real magaaninu* 
ty and greatness of soul. The; ma; dwell together 
with great advantage and ornament to both, and be 
fitithfol monitors against the extremes to whioh eaab 
has the greatest tendency. 

But there is a depression of mind whioh is the op* 
posite to magnanirait;, which debilitates the springe 
of aetion, and freezes ereiy sentiment that shooU lead 
to an; noble exertion or enterprise. 
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'^ftqimsfen of miad majr b« owing to ntelaoobolyt a 
dutemfier of mind wlik-li proceeds from ihc ststcof 
the bod^'. wliich throws a dismal glooto upon ercry ob- 
tctofttiought. Ruta all (be sinews of action, and often 
iv«a risfi to strange and (ibsurd opinions in religioni 
.or in otlier interesting matters. Yet, where ibere is 
ifcftl wortb at hottoiri, some rays of it will break forlb 
leno in Ibis depressed stale of oiiod. 

A rcmarkablo instaace of this was exhibited in Mr. 
;SimonDrown> a dissenting elorgy man in Engtand. wbo» 
ty Bielancbol}', was led into the twlief that bis rationul 
'jnol had gradually decayed williin bini) and at last 
totally extinct. From this belief he gave up hii 
■uuisterial function) and would not even join with 
iMbors in any act of worship, conceiving it to bo a prof- 
nation to worship God without a soul. 

In this dismal state of mind, lio wrote an excellent 

defence of (lie Christian religion, against Tindal'i 

Christianity as Old as (be Creation. To (he book, he 

|>refixed an epistle dedicatory to Queen Caroline, 

irherein ho mentions, " That be was once a man, but, 

r the immediate band of Cod for bia sine, bis very 

linking sobstanco has, for more than aeren years, 

n continually wasting away, till it is wholly perish- 

I oat of him, if it Iw not ntterly come to notlung." 

nd, having beard of her Miijesty'» ciaioent piety, lie 

^ the aid of her prayers. 

Tbe book was published after hit death witbont tha 
which, boweTor, banng been preserrcd In 
iMiiptf «aa aflerward printod in the Adtentureri 
No. 88. 

Huu ibis good man, when he believed that be hwl 
10 soul, showed a most grnerous and disinterested ma* 
cm for those who bad souls. 

As depression of mind may produoc klnuse opinions, 
wpeeially in the uue of melaDcholy, » ear epioivtu 
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That brute animftla have both pMiions and dupou- 
tioaB limilar, ia nmtiy reipeetfl, to Ihoie of men, eaa- 
not be doubled. Whether the; have opinions, U not 
so olcar. I think they bare not, in the proper lense of 
the word. But, waving all dispute upon this point, it will 
be granted, that opinion in men has ft maob wider flebl 
than in brutes. No man will say, that the; bave s;b- 
lents of tbeolog;, morals, joriiprudenee, or polities ; or 
that Uie; ean reason from the laws of nature, in me- 
chanics, medioine, or agriculture. 

The; feel the evils or enjoyments that are present ; 
{wobabl; the; ima^ne those which eqterienee has as- 
Bociated with what the; feel. But the; ean take no 
large prospect either of the past or of the future, nor 
see throagh a train of consequenoes. 

A dog ma; be deterred from eating what Is before 
him, b; the fear of immediate punishment, which he 
has felt on like oooaaions ; but he is never deterred b; 
Ihe eonsideralion of health, or of an; distant good. 

I have been credibly informed, that a monkey, httT- 
ing once been intoxicated with strong drink, in coose* 
quence of which, it burnt its foot in the fire, and had a 
severe St of sickness, could never after be induced 
to drink any thing but pure water. I believe this is 
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Ihoie who Itnve an; Himrr, «i()icr in domestic or «ivil 
gOTrrDtnonl, should know tlin nnturc or man, and liow 
lie is to bo trainptl anti ^vernrd. 

or all inilrumcnls ol* guv^riimmti, opinion Is tlic 
nrccleHt, aoil thu mo't iign-vnitin lotliGnnturv of man. 
OtKdieiine tliiit Hows from opinion is real freedom, 
wliicb evfry man dciirca. That wliich is cxtortrdby 
tear of ponisliment, is sfaTerj'; a yoke «IiIr1i tsalwnvs 
gallingt and wliicb ever? nan wilt ihake off vrlien [t 
u ia bis power. 

'Vbe opinions of the bulk of mntiUnd have alwav^ 
been, and will alnatrs be, wbat thr)' are tnugbt hy (bose 
whom Ihc; cflcrm to bo wiso and good; and, dicrr- 
forc, in a considorabte degree, are inthcpoweroflboflc 
Wbof^vcm them. 

Man, iincon-uptetl by bad habits and bad opinions, is 
of all Biilinals lb<^ must IrantaMc; corrupted by these, 
ho Is of all animals lb« most untraotable. 

I apprphcnd, therefore, that, If ever civil govern- 
inmt sliaU bv brutight to pcrfeefinn, It mutt be (be 
principal care of ihentule lomAkegnudi.-ilizcnB by prop- 
er eduealion, and proper inslniclion and dholpline. 

Tho moot useful part of mediolne is that wblcb 
strenglhrns the constiiulion, and prevents diseases by 
good regimen; tbo rest is somewhat like propping a 
rwobus fabric at great expense, and to little pur|iose. 
'The art uf government is the medicine of the mind, 
and the most useful part of it U that which prcvuota 
crinm and had liabits, and trains men to virtue and 
Eood habits, by prttper educutiun and discipline. 

'llie cad of government is to make Ibe society hap- 
py, which can only be done by making it good and vir- 
loons. 

Tliat men in general will be good or tmd members 
of ioeiety, aecording to the edueation and discipline 
bgr wbi«h (hey have been trained, cxpcrienoe may cw- 
TIDCC at. 
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llie pnicBt age hu made great advanMs in tbe ut 
of trBining men to military doty. It will not be wid| 
that thoie who enter iato that Hiriee «r« more traeta- 
ble than tlwir fellow lahgeots of other profeaiioni. 
And I know not why it ghoald be thought Impossible to 
train men to eqnal perfoetion in the other dnties cf 
good citizens. 

Wiiat an immense difiereoee ii there, for the puP' 
pose of war, between an army properly trained* and a 
militia hastily drawn out of the mnltitode! What 
should hinder us from thinltingi that, for every pur- 
pose of oivil goTommmti there m^y be a like diAit 
enee between a eiril sooiety properly trained to vfr- 
toe, good habits and right sentiments, and those eivl 
todeties wfaieh we now behold 7 Bat I fear I shall be 
thought to digress from my sobjeet into Utopian speo- 
nlatioD. 

To make an end of what I ham to say apoB the an- 
imal prinoiples of aetioni we may take a eonplex 
view of their efieet io life, by supposing a being aetfr 
ated by principles of no higher order, to haTe no ebn- 
seienoe or sense of duty, only let us allow him thai 
superiority of understanding, and that power of self 
government whiob man aetoally has. Let ns t 
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J most ttubscrrient to it. Of Uiit we liavo rcuMi lo 



1 p«rliap« 



mpalilc. 



Bucb a balaiwo of the i 



I priiiL-i|iluiorHcliou. as, wilhroi^litllcftGir-goveni' 



uiai, niighi utake n u 



II to l>e a goucl uieiiilMir orn 



■ eiy. A good cuinpaiii<Mii and to bare man; amuible 
^alilies. 

'I'ba balance oT our aniiual principles^ I Ibink, oon- 
fttitnles wbat vo uaU a maa'a ualurat temper; vbieb 
my be good or bad, vi(bouL regard to bit virtno. 

A man in whom ibo Iiencvoleul aticciions the deairc 

orriitMin and good bumour, arc naturally prcvHlenI> 

who ii of a calm aod dispaHsionatc nature, wbo bai tbe 

ti good Tortutio to live wilb good men, and aisociatc 

»Vri(h good eompaaionti may behave {iruporly with little 

cObrt, 

Ilin natural lompcr leaila him. in most cases, to do 

what virtue requires. And IT he bapponi not to be ex- 

poted lu thuie Irving »itualii>D8,inwhiab virtue oro»ies 

tbo oatural bonl vf hia temper, h« bas no grout icmpu- 

H tioo to act auiin. 

Hut pcrhajii a bappjr natural temper, Joined vJlb 
■■ob a bai>py tituaiion, h more ideal than real, tboiigh 
ao doubt ■omo men make noarei* upproatibei to it tban 
Albert. 

r The (eniper and the lilualion oT men i* eommoal; 
neb, ibat the animal princi|>lci alone, nithoot aelf- 
i^venmentt woold never [irodnoo anjr rognlar and con* 
•-•Ulenttrmiaof eondnct. 

One principle croB)ie« another. Wilboul >eir govcrn- 
ment, Ibat wbicb i» stroogeii at the ttmo will provaiL 
Aw) tkal wbicb ia wcakeit at onu time may, IVotn {ku- 

■ tion, froaacbonge of disposition orof TortunertMieome 
■troDgcst at Buotber tine. 

Rftrj natural appetiie, dcure, and afibotion, bos Ua 
•WB imwHt grotilication only in riuw. A uiant liiwo> 
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bte. vlio bu mo uQkt iMider th»n then, voald be lib 
■ ihip in the oecaa withoat bsndB, vhinh cannot be 
«id ta bedntiiKd lo anj port. He would liave no char- 
aeter at all, but be beaevolent or ipitefuli pleB§ant or 
BMTDie, hoa ei t or diiboneit, ai the present wind of 
pasuon, or tide of bnmourinoTed him. 

Knrj man wlio pursues an end) be it good or badt 
mnit be aeti¥e when he is diaposed to be indolent ; lie 
mnit reio erer; paiiion and appetite that would lead 
him out of bii road. 

MortiRoation and self-denial are fodnd not in the 
pathi of Tirtue only ; they are common to tuery road 
that leadi to an end, be it ambition, or amricei oreTen 
pleasure itself. Ever; man who maintains an uniform 
and oonsiitent ebaraeter, mnit sweat and toil, and often 
struggle with bis present inclination. 

Tet those who steadily pursne some end in life, 
though they must often restrain tbcir strongest desires^ 
and preetioe much self-denial, liavci upon the wholes 
Bore enjoymntt than tiioae who hare no end at all^ bat 
to graliiy the present prevailing inclination. 

A dog that is made for the obase, oanuot enjoy the 
happineis of a dog without that exercise. Keep him 
within doors, feed bim with the most delicious fare, give 
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€h» fcnJfiM aie hmwihciJ, Ihtipfcitt iigi aai hh •?&>. 



s«it tluui Ui dtgs. has sMn Mjcgriiifat thw ho nht 
Xiu M pwrtait •! alL fiehMHiMdiatiow»«MllUJ^ 
n?%MmtM hh q^rila, nrnkm kiii despite flei|ttf%^ 
suid bew eeU, hunger mmI ftl%ii^ as if thej wereM 
^fOs. 
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ESSAY m. 

or TlIK PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 
PART III. 

W l-HK lUnONAl. FRINXinXS OF ACTWN. 
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|ac«rllai», require, not oa\y inlciiUot) and vUI> but 
lenlor rt!«9on. 

Tbal Ulf nt which we eall reason, by wliicii men (bat 
two adall and uf a sound mind, arc di(tlnguiiili«d from 

■utes, idJoU. and inranls, has. In all ages, among Ibo 
learned and unlearned, been conceive*) lo have two 
«IItcc>i to i-ognlBto our bolicf) aad to regulate our ac- 
tions and eonduot. 

Whatever we believe, wo tltink agreeable lo reaiont 
and. on (bat account, jiicid our aiwcnt lo i(. Whatever 
wc disbelieve, we think contmrj lo reatton, and, on that 
account, dissent from iL Rcasou ihcrelore ia allowcil 
to be (be principle by which our belief and opiniocs 
ought to be regula(ed. 

Bat reason has been no less univcrsali; conceived (o 
be a priaui|ile, b; which our actions ought to lie regu- 
lated. 

To act reaaonablj', is a phrase no less common in all 
languages, than tojudge reasonably. Wc immediutely 
approve of a man*! coodnot, when it appears that he 
lud good reason fur what be did. And every action 
wo disapprove* we (hlnk unreasonable, or contrary to 



A way of speaking eo universal among men* com- 
to (ho learned and the unlearned in all nations, 
and in nil languages, must havi^ a meaning. To sup- 
it (o be words without meaning, is to (rent, wilb 
lae fiOQlemplf (lie common sense of mankind. 
Soppoting this phrase to have a mcnning, wc may 
tiontider in what way ri:asoo tnay- serve to regulate hu- 
of OMO are lo bcde. 



^randa 
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itt tberefim, there be any priim{4ei of aetimi is tlui 
bnman conBtitntioa, whiefa, ia tbeir Bttan, neeesmily 
imfdj ffueh jodgnwatt tbey are the prioeiples wUeh 
we majroall nUioaiil» te diatiiq^idi them from aaimal 
priaciplei, wUeh imply deiire, aad will, bat not Jud|^ 
meat. 

Erery delibefale bnoian aetioii matt be doiw eitbei 
u the meaai, or as ma end ; ai the meaaa to wnw 
eadi to whieh it ii iDbBerrient, or as an end, for 
ita own sake, and without regard to any thing b^ond 
it. 

That it !■ a part of tbo office of reautn to determine, 
what are the proper means to any end which we de- 
sire, no man ever denied. But some philosophers, 
partienkrly Mr. Humei tbinit that it is no part of the 
offiee of reason to determine the ends we ought to pur- 
sue* or the preference due to one end abore another. 
This, he thinks, is not the offiee of reason, bat of taste 
or feeling. 

If this be BO, reaiion cannot, with any propriety, be 
sailed a printuple of aolion. Its office can only be 
to minister to the principles of action, by disooverisg 
the means of tbeir' gratification. Aooordingly. Mr. 
Home maintains, that reason is no principle of aetion ; 
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mat bf aatiagtiwrdiag !• 
The cads of huBSB aatioiis I luife la fiew» are twt» 
towity^Ast ii good Ibr m «poii UMnlMikt mkI wImI 
appemn to be our duty. Tbej mre very simlljr oo«* 
Metod, kod to the sum eourte of eooduet, end eomp- 
erate with oMh ether; eed, ee thet eeeomU hew eoHh 
iBoely bees eemprebeeded ender one nMie» tbel ef 
reason. But as they nay be diijeined, and are reaify 
disthiet prineipies of aoiieny I thaU conaider them lep- 
aralely. i 



•F KKOAMD TO ODX OOOD Wi TBB VAl£K< 



It viU not be denied, that mu* wben he Mmi te 
jtan ^nadantoadln^, ii led by htsimtiMal nttanft t«- 
Am Ibe eotweptioa of what ii good fi>r him nina th> 
whole. 

How earl; in life thii geaeral aoUon of piod oMan 
into the mind, I cannot ^tend to determine. It it 
one of the moat general and abitraet notioni we fbnn. 

WbnteYer HmkoB a man more happy, or more pe^ 
feet, ia good, and ii an ol^eet of deaire ss soon as m 
are capable of fbrming the eonoeption of it. [\ote T.] 
The eontrar; ia ill, and ia an object of aTonioa* 

In the first part of life, ve have ma^ eiyoymentt 
of various kinds, but very rinular to thoae of bmte aoi* 



They consist in the exerciae of onr aenaea and powen 
of motion, the gratifleation of our appetitea, and the 
exertions of our kind afTcelions. Theae areoheqnered 
with many evils of pain, aod fear, and disappiuntment, 
and sympathy with the sufferings of others. 




or begabd to ocb oood on rat wbole. IfiS 

•WW be lu eonsoqiteBeet. Tbc present evil lliat proa- 
'W mott, !• a*oided> IkoDBb ii iJioulil be the road lo a 
greater good tn come, or tbc on); xmy to eKope k 
gre*l«r evil. Thi« it th« way in whlob bnitn act, and 
Iho «ra; in vrbicb men inUBt act, till they eome to tbe 
mo of reason. 

wn grow up lo nndcrManditif, wc extend our 
TiBW l»th forward nod boekinird. >Ve reflect upon 
what h past, and, by the bimpof rsprriencc, dtsoem 
Wlifit ^vtll probablT' happen to time to come. AVe And 
tbftt many Ibings wbieb ire esgcriy ileiired, wore too 
dearly purchased, and tliat thingi grievous for tbc 
|ire«cnt, lika ttan»eoas medicines, may be salaiary in 
tbo itioe. 

Wo learn 1« obsernt the eonnecttont of thing*, tmi 
tbe conBeqacnc4» of onr actiosfl } ud, taklii|t aa ex- 
tended view flf our cxislenec, paat, present, anl fittarcif 
we eorreet our first notiom of ^od and ill, and form 
tbc oonoeptton of what is good or ill npon tbe wbolo; 
vrbieh nust be estimated, not from the prerait feeing, 
or IVom the present animal deilre «r BTcrsio^ batftwn 
ailac ooasidfirattDti of its oadsoqneaoeitMrtalaarpnb' 
abb, daring the whoio of our exirtcmie. 

That whkb* taken with all itadhcnferablo oonnee- 

MB aad ooiueqaeBocs, briaga Bore good than iU| I 
'«bI1 ;o«d upon tbe whale, 

fliat brate aninali have any eoiiecptlon of this 
1. 1 ae n« reami to believe. Aod U i* evident, 
I oauMt have the eoae^tiaa of it, till reaioa 
fee fo lar advanced, that b« can Ecriou>ly roAcot d|mhi 
■ibe paal* and take a protipcet ef the futnro part of hit 



It nffMFs therefore, tbaJ, tke very eeooeplioa of 
what it gewl or ill for us upon (ho whole, i« the effl*- 
■^rtng of reaiaa, mnl ean be only ia being* endowed 
~"' Afld if Uii« MwepUoa give riietoaay 




m Iff nMfMl i* timn, *Urfc )m\aAwtt Icfin^ 
IfoiM f^timif/tM umf mrp pnftrty be ««1M a ladw- 

I |mrf»Nll mH In ibl* M tqi ftiir fhhiK tbtt is new, 
fiHl IvIlHt rMHMNi SHifipwtMJ (o thuw who flnt lunied 
flii'lr iiMi*Hllf(N (MlIlM |)hllnNn)ilij' ormorali. Ibrg leave 
li> i|Hiitti iiiiK imiMKn IVum nwtrot In his flnt book of 
lllHuM f )*lii<n<tni vllb liUiiNunI fflegtneeiheexpreiiM' 
fllM ii(h«lNiiiH< ur wliHl I hiivii Ntiicl. And (here is good 
W*nm lit itiliili llinl ()|M>ro txumwril It rrom Paneduff 
Hhiviik |tlillniii|il»tp, wlinan bookk of Offioei areloat. 

*• 1k>\\ liilffi* bHii(li»>ni ft ItKlluam hoa maxIfDeintenitf 
||titMl hwf lltHtHUi i|U«ntHm ROniu inoTelur. \i id sotaia 
^UmI Hitt>«li (|HMh)u<> |ir«t»PM« f>«l ur a<wi>mmodat. {>•■- 
mIhm hiIwwIuw imiIImii ynpteritun sut faluram : 

ttWMVt itMlMW t^ttlMtftM MtlMkI* Mt fMrtfaffi, per qOB 
wi>llli»^wm>>» «>»(«tt. MtHMtt NMn vUh. MtntB^W piw- 
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^_j diivprn. Tliat tbcy are necessarily' conneclcO in 
gim wiio is perfect in undcrstaDiliog, we bavcgood rciir 
111 tu believe. 

'I'o pn-rvr a greater good, though distant, to a less 
jlial ia present; to clioiiiie a present evil, in order to 
^ytoid n greater evil, or to ubiain a greater goud, is, la 
tbe judguKDt of all nien.^fiae aud reasonable eonduct; 
when a man acts the contrarjr iKirt, all men will 
^knowledge, tliat he ncls foolisiil; and unreasonabljr. 
Slorwillitbudcnicd. tbat,in innumerable cases in cont- 
Bioo life, our animal principles draw ua one vaj, while 
• regard to what i§ good on the whole, draws us the 
jtentrary waj-. Thus the flesblusteth against the spirit* 
and the spirit against Ihn flpgh. and thettct two are eon- 
r. That In ever;' conflict of tbis kind tbo rational 
,ferinoiplc ought to prevail, and ttic animal to be subordi- 
llRle. is too evident to need, or to admit of proof. 

Thus, 1 think, it appears, that to pursue what is 
good upon the whole, and to avoid what is ill upon tlio 
'^hole. is a rational principle of action, grounded apoa 
ear coDslilutioa as reasonable oreatur«s. 

It appears that it is not willioutjust oaasu, Ibat this 
i^inciplc of action has in all ages been called reason, in 
Apposition to our animal principlesr which in common 
language are called b; tlio general uamc of the |ki5- 

Tlie first not only operates in a calm and cool man- 

ler, like reason, but implies real judgment in all its 

operations. The second, to wit, the passions, are blind 

,4csir«(i of some particular object, wilhout any jud|[> 

^ont or eoDsidcratiuni whether it he good for us upoo 

c whole, or ill. ' 

It appears aUo. that the fundamental maxim of pro- 

lenee and of all good morals, that the passions ought, 

D all cases, to be undrr the dominion of reason) is not 

ml; teir-oTtileatf iihea rtgbll; underiiood, but is ex- 
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preiKd aecotdiog ta llie common uie ud propriety mt 
laogukge. 

"nifl coDtrai7 maxim, maintuned by Mr. Hume* can 
only be deffloded bjr a groii and palpaUo abuM or«ordi. 
For« in order to defend it» he must iooliide under the 
foarions, that very prinoiple which has always, in bU 
languagosi been called reaaottt aad never wa«t in any 
language, called a passion. And from the meaning of 
the word rtasan he must exoludo the moat important 
part of itf bj which we an able to discern and to pur- 
ine what appears to be good upon the whole. And 
thut, including the most important part of reason under 
painoni and malcing the least important part of reasoik 
to be the whole, he defends his fhvourite paradox, that 
feason is, and ought to be» the servant of the pas* 
lions. a 

To jodgaof whatis true orblie in ^eculative points, 
is the offloe of speculative reason ; and to judge of what 
is good or ill for us upon the whole, is the office of prae* 
tical reason. Of true and false there are no degrees t 
but of good and ill there are man; degrees, and ma^y 
kinds } and men are verj apt to ibrm erroneous opinions 
Mnceming them ; misled by their passions, by the bu-> 
tbority of the multitude, and by other oanses. 





I 



Wo we. inilevd. Ibil Ihu Game slalioB er coniliiioa 
^ lire, whicb uiakcs one man bupiiT, niakps anoibcr 
niwrable. Ritd tn it iltlitl i* |>«<rfi:etly imiiflerciit. Vfe 
wr men luisrrable (tirAiit;b liOt, rrorn vain rrars, and 
knxi«aif ih^ires. grouiiilrd loMy npuD wroDg o^iinlons. 
■Wc see mrn vnr (hcmsclrcsoot with toiUumc dajs, 
•Itil akeiilcRg niglils, in parsoil uf some object which 
Ibey fM>ver allain ; or vrhkht whrn atlaiocd, gircs HUle 
lali^riiclron, [terhapti mil dJBgatt. 

The otIIi itriiCe. which ever; liian must T«t\, \mrc a 
Ittj difikrait fflecl npon d1ffL'r«nl (ni-it. What sinks 
ou iato despair and absulnto mis«rj-, rouws (be vh-tue 
iumI ■ngaaidmjijr of nnatlivr, nlio fwdn i( as lUe ImI ef 
bbnaall))* and as itie dlsoiplinn uf » UMt* nmf mereiful 
Father in bcavcN. He ris«ft stliirrior lo adtrrHlly. aAd 
is iniul« wiser nnd better hy It. and eonsc'ciuciidj' bai>piei'. 

It h (heri-rirc srihe lu<it iinporlani^e, io (he Conduct 
irf'lHi-, to have just opinions wtih rrspvet (o good and 
evil ; and MtrvlT it n the proTtneo of reniott to correct 
wrong opinions, and (o lead us into those that are just 
and true. 

II is true indeed, (hat men's passions and appetites, 
lo« aflcn draw ihem to act conrrary to their cool judg- 
ment and opinion of what is best fur them, fidto me- 
Uora froboque, deteriora, scqw/r, is the ease in every 
wilfal dufiatiun rrom our true interest, and our duty. 

When this is the ease, the man is Eeir-vondcmnL>d, 
he sees that ho acted the part of a brute, when ho 
oagbt to have acted ibo part uf a man. He ia oon- 
riMwd that reason ought to have rcntralned his pasiiion, 
and not to have given (he reia lo it. 

When he feels the hudcffeots ufbia conduct, he im- 
putes (iKsm to himself, and would be stung Hiih rc- 
matM for bis folly, though he had no account to make 
to a Hip«riar Being, lie has tinoed against himself, 

VOL. jv. ^1 



Hii fcii«|JM ^« k» ew> head the pimidiiBeiif whieh 

n«« tkb we any lee, thst thii ml lonal principle oft 
Rgu4 to mm gaed npoo the whole, i^ves ns the eonoep- 
tMB ef ft rigti lad s loivng id buman eo&duot, at least 
•twmimwmitfooUsh. It prodaoei a kind of Belf-«p- 
f wh a ii i^ wbea the pauiom and appelKei are kept ii 
Oeir doe siiltfeetion to it ; and a kind of remorse and 
(•Bpnaetioa, when it yields to them. 

la these respeets, this prineiple is so similar to the 
soral principle, or eonsolenoe, and so ioterworea with 
itf that both are oommonlj oomprehended under ths 
Bime of mifott. His aimilarity led nianyoftbeaB- 
cieot phQotophen, sod some among the modems, t* 
moire eonsoienoe, or a senoe of duty, entirely into • 
f^ard to what is good for as apon the whole. 

lliat they are diitinot prindplet of aetion, thou^ ' 
both lead to the same oondnet fo life* I shall haye oem> 
siontoihowf whealAometotrtaCof coMfcfnia. 
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■niB TBKBBKCT OI TUII PED(CU>I.B. 

k It lini l»eeti llie o|nmon or the wisest met), in all 
I, Chut ibU prioc-iiik, of a regard lo our good upon 
wliale, in a inita du\y eolightcocdt leads lo tbe iirac- 
icfl ot every v>rlue< 

, Tbii wa» aeknunledgcdf even iiy Epicurus; and ilie 
|i«t moralists among the ancitiula derived all the vir- 
W)s from Ibis pnnvijdu. For, among them, tbc nliole 
r tuorala was reduced to Ibis question, AVbat is ibc 
KHlest good i Or wbat course of conduct Is best Coi 
I upon (lis whole } 
In order to resolve Ibis qnesIioDi (bey divided good» 

Ea three clasHes, ibu goods of ilie body ; tbe goods ol* 
tune, or esremn) goods ; a:id the goods of ttio mind ; 
leaningt by tbe lasli wiiidum and virtue. 
Couiparing ihcBC different elasaes of goods, they 
pllowcd, with con viniung evidence, that tbc guoils oftlic 
Bind aret in many respects, su|Hrior lo those of the 
tdy and of fortunci nut only as (lioy have more digni- 
, arc more durnble, and less exposed to tbc strokes 
' fortune, bul chiefly as (bey are the only goods in 
r power, and which depend whully on our conduct. 
EpiouruB himself niHintuincd, that the wisie man 
lay be happy in ibe lran(]uiility of liis mirid> even 
irhcn racket] with pain, and struggling «itb adversity. 
They observed very justly, that the goods of fortune, 
il even ihoao of tbe body, depend much on opinion ; 
nd tbal. when our opinionoflhcm is duly corrected by 
uon, we shall find ihem of small value in themselves. 
IIow can be be happy who places his happiness in 
liings which it is not in his power loatlain, orin things 
vu wbieli, whoa attained, a fltof sickness, or a stroke 
f fortuae, may tear him asunder. 
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The value we pat upon (hingi, and our uneBtioeai 
10 the want of thom, depend upoa the atrenglli of our 
desires ; correct ibe desire, and Ibe uneasiness eeases. 

Tbe fear of the evils of bod; and of fortune, is oftea 
ft greater evil than the thingi we fear. As the wise 
man mnderatei his desires b; tco^ieranoe, so, to real 
or imaginai? dangers, he opposes the sbicld of fsrtiv 
tnde and BiBgnanimity, which rai8e8.hiai above him- 
self, and tnalici him happy and triumpbaRt in those 
moments vhereh others are nost miserable. 

These oraeles of reason led tbe Stoies so &f as to 
ttaiataiii, that all desires and teert, wkh regard to 
things Dot in onr power, ought to be totally eiadicat- 
ed| that virtue is the only good ; that what we eatt 
tlie goods of the bod; and of fortune, are really thing* 
indifibrent, which may, aoeording to dreamstaneeB* 
prove good or iH, and ^etefbre have no intrinrie good- 
ness in tbemselvea; that onr sole bnsiaess ought to bev 
to act our part welt, and to do what is right, withoot 
tbe least eonecm about things not in our power, whieh 
ve ought, with perfect RcquiesceDce, to leave to the 
eare of him who governs the world. 

This noble and elevated coneeplion of hnman wis- 
dom and duty was tanght by 8oorates, ft«e fWira Ibe 
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Charior eit illii hono quam tibi Kos aDimoram 
Impulsu, et cieca magnaque eupidine duoU, 
ConJHgium petimat, partumqiie aiorh ; at illla 
Jfotum gm pueri, qaalitquc fiiUm ait oior. 
Forteni peace animaiii, el morlia terrore aareatem. 
Qui tpacium vitx rxtremum inter manera ponat 
Natune ; qui ferre qaeat qaoaeaaqoe laborca, 
Mcfoiat irM«i, cnpiat siliil, at pMi«t«a 
UsRCuXiES teraBAoaa ercdat. HBioaqoe laborea 
Et Tcoere, et ccanit, et plumiv, Sardinapali. 

Mooitro qaid rpae tiM pqaait dare. Senldi eerte 
TranqaiHa per vfatviem pa|ct aniea Tk& 
Nullum oamen abeat ai ait prudeatia & icd ts 
Not fadmus fortuna Deaia, cceloque locamus. 

Et6d Horaee, in his mtioim monwitflf flills into tU» 
wjtttmu 

Nil admirari, prope rea est una Nomioi, 
Solaque qua posiit &oere et aervare beatum. 

We eannot but admire the Stoioal •jttcai of monli^ 
even Mfhen we thiiii(» tliat, in soiiie pointSf k went lie* 
yond llio pitoh of buman nature. Tbe viriuo» Hbm 
temperanee* the fortitude^ and magnanimity of aome 
wiio rineerely embraeed it« amidst alt the tattery of 
aoToveign power and the luxury of a eourt» will boofo^ 
lasting monuments to the honor of that sjstem^ and to 
the honor of human naturew 

That a due regard to what is host for n» upon the 
whole, in an enlightened mind, leads to the praetiee of 
every ▼iKue* may be argued from eonsidpring what 
we think best for those for whom we have the strong- 
est alTeotion, and whose good we tender as our own. 
In judging for ourselves, our passions and appetites are 
apt to bias our judgment ; but when we judge for others^ 
this bias is removed, and we judge impartially. 

What is it then that a wise man would wish as the 
greatest good to a brother, a son, or a friend ? 

Is it that he may spend his life in a eonstant round 
of the pleasures of sensei and fare sumptuously every 
day? 
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No, aonlj ; we vish bim to be a roan of real virtae 
and worth. Ve may wish fbr him an honorable ita- 
tion in lift ; but only with this oonditfon, that he ae* 
quit himself honorably in it, and aeqolre just reputa- 
tion, by being nseflil to his eoanlry and to mnakiod. 
We would a tboosand times ratheV wish him honor- 
ably to nndet^ the labonrs of Beronles, than to dis- 
aolre in pleasure with SardinRpeliH. 

Suob would be the wish of every m&n of understand- 
ing for the friend whom he loves as his own soul. Such 
things, therefore, he judges to be best for him upon 
the whole ; and if be judges otherwise for himself. It is 
only beeause his judgment is perverted by animal pai- 
Bions and desires. 

The sum of what has been said in these three ohap- 
tert amonata to this : 

There is a prineiple of action in men that are adult 
and of a sound mind, whieh, in all ages, has been 
ealled reoBon, and set in opporition to the aumal ptia- 
' eiples which we call the pasaions. The ultimate ob* 
jeot of this principle is what we judge to be good upon 
the whole. This is not the objeet of any of our ani- 
mal principles, they being all directed to partienlar oh- 
jeets, Irithont any comparison with others, or any eoa- 
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Vitb Bcir-approbation, nnci (ho approltation of mankind. 
Tlie ooii(rai7 nolionB arc accompaiiieil nilb slmraeanil 
•eir-condeiDDation in tlio agoot, and villi contonipt in 
tbe spectator, as rouliiti anil unreasonable. 

The riglit application ol' this principlo to our oon- 
io(rc(|iiir»s an extensive prospect of hninaii life, and 
^correct judgment and estimato of its goods and evils, 
Willi resiwcl to their intrinslu worth and dignity, llieir 
instancy and duration, and their attainableoesa. He 
lUst be a wiso man indeed, if any hucIi man there be, 
vbo can peroeirc, in every iostance, or even in every 
Important instance, what is best for him upon the 
ihole, if be havo no other rule to direct bis conduct. 

However, according to the best Judgment which wise 
leo have been able to form, this principle leads to the 
ractiee of every virtue. It leads directly to tbe vir- 
lei of prudence, lempcrance and fortitude. 
. And when wo oooaider ourselves as social creatures, 
rliose happiiieiB or misery is very much connected with 
that of our fellow men ; when we consider, that there 
maqy benevolent affections plnnted in our oonsUtu- 
I, whose exertions make a capital part of our good 
ei^yment ; from these considerations, this prin' 
leads u) also, though more indirectly, to tho 
>lice of jnatiee. humanity, and all the social virlnot. 
It is true, that a regard to our own good owinot, of 
lelf. produce any benevolent aflcctioB. Bnt, if lueh 
9 be a part of our oonstitutton, and if the eier- 
ise of them make a capital part of our happiness, a re- 
to our own good ought to load us to cultivate and 
.eroitto thorn, as every bencTolcat aOectioa makea Ihc 
of others to be our own- . 
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Hatino ezplaiord the nitara of this princilpla of 
aelioD, and ihova in general the tenor af oonduet to 
vhieh il leadi, I ihall conolnde what relalei to it, bf 
pcnnliBg ont fome of iti defeolsi if it be sDppoied, at K 
kai been bj tome pbilosophent to be the only regalaC- 
ing priaeiple of hainan eonduot. 

Upon that luppoiition. it woold neither be a luflt 
i^tJj plaia rale of eonduct, nor woold it niw dw 
hamaa eharaeter to tbnt degree of perfection of which 
il il eapahle* nor would it jicid so maoh real happft- 
BBH aa whea it ii joiaad with another ratioaBl princt- 
ide of action, to wit, a dlsialareatcd regard to daty. 

lit, I apprehend the greater part of Mankind ean 
never attain naefa extmeiTe views off hmnan Ufa, nni 
80 eorreet a Judgment of good and ill, at tbe right a|^ 
pIleatloB of this principle rMjulm. [Note W.] 

Ilie autborily of the poet before quoted ii uf weight 
in this point. •• Pauci digooioere powant vera hao% 
remote ernirii nebulft." Tbe ignoranee of tbe bulk 
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wm toUfeni llMt afNMMlMMitrflMylMiiii 
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iMbC64» thai tt wnm of girilt mA domrtt te a mh^. 
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,llU brite loUievt la expioli|klnMlf tt^Miiir iiM|, 
il«a»« {• MdwU«4» Mt I^AQoU MmmtatkMi of Iko 

good tttdtkoiOf Irat Iqm mUo omI dovitod aoAMi 9C 
aililaiy duly. 

A philosopher showi » fagr o oopioui ud Juit loduolloila 

what is opr reid good and wbai our IIL Jlut this hind 

of fsasoolog is not oasilj approhoudod bj tlio bulk of 

nen* JU has too lltUo foroo opoa tlioir minds to mslsl 

the sophistry of the passions* Tho/ aro apt to tbiafcf 

ttit if Moh mies bo good hi tho genorali tlioy ma/ ail« 

■A of partioalaroMepiiooSf aad that what Is good hr 

4ho grrator partt nay^ to soma persoasi on aooouat of 

fartiedar oirmuastaoooi, ko fIL 

TkaOf I apprdwad, tlwtf if wo bad ao pbtoormlo to 
ikeet oar oo adnet hs lift than a rogaad to 0U9 giwa i * 

s^f, ThMgjk s ttaadif fWMk tf Mr •#• rMil fMwl 
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whieb ii entiUf d to mom decree of ftpprobatlon, yet H 
eiin nerer pmliiM (lie nsUest kind of virtna* vhWi 
elBtms our highest lore and eiteem. 

Wfi ROPOUDt him k «i«e man who ii wi§e for UniMlf ; 
and. if he prosmntea this end Ihrauf^ diffloultW ud 
temptations (hat lie in hit nmjt his charaeter is &r is- 
periorto that of theman who, having the lameendh 
TiBWi is oontinuallf starting out of the road to it, fran 
•n attachment to hfs appetites and paisions. and doing 
^rery da; what he knows he shall heartil; repent. 

Yet. after all, this wise man. whose IhoughU and 
earesare all centered nil imatel; in himself, who jadulgei 
eren his soeial afTeclions on); with a view to his om 
good, is not the man whom we cordially love and es- 
teem, 

like a enuHng merehaat, he earries his goods to the 
best market, and'watehes everj opportunity of puttlig 
them off to the best aaeount. He does well and wisely* 
But it ii for t^itbself. We owe him nolhiag opoo tbii 
account. I£ven when he dc»es good to others, he neaai 
only to serTe himself; and therefore haa no just elatai 
to their gratitude or aOtction. 

This surely, if it be virtue, is not the noUest kin^ 
but a low and mercenary species of it. It oan neitber 
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Such a man we esteem Ibe perfeot man, comparGd 
irkli nliom. lie vihe tiax no ulher niui bul gouil tw Uiiu- 
wlfi is a mean and iieH)>ivable ebaractcr. 

UiMfltc rested gntHliu-a* and rculitude ist tlie glory or 
ibe Uivine Nature. wiiUout wliivli be niigbl bv uu ob< 
)1 of Tt-ar or lio|ic. bul nut of true dcvotiun. And it i> 
B iinugcoribiii divine attribute in tbc human ebarav- 
jr. that ii ibo glury of man. 

Tu serve Uod aitd be uacful lo mankind, nithoul anj 
I about our own good and hap|iiucBs, is, 1 be- 
ieve, bej'ond ibc pitcb of human naluro. Bul In senro 
J and bn useful to mrn> merely to ob(ain good (o our- 
t^. or to avoid ill, is servility, and not tbat liberal 
lerrloe vhicb true devotion and real virtue require. 

I Tbougb one migbt be apt to think, tbat he has 
best ehanoB for happiiieBs who has no other cud 
1 deliberate aclions but his nwir good ; yet a little 
consideration may satisfy us of the contrary. 

A eoacern for our own good U not a |iriiici)i!e tbat, 
of itself, gives any enjoymonl. Dn ihccuniiury, it ii 
spl to fill the mind wilb fi-ar. and cure, and anxiety. 
And theic eoncooiilants of this iirioeiplc, often pve 
pain and ancasiaesi, that ovei-baknco the good they 
hare in view. 

■ We may here eompnre, in point of present bappinestt, 
a^^nury ebaraeters ; (he Orst. of the man wlu> 
ni no utber ultimate end of bis deliberate actions hut 
a own good ; and who has no regard to virtue or duly, 
Mit as the means lo that end. The second ebaraeter 
i ihut oflhe man who is not indiflcrent with regard lo 
t own good, but has another ultiumlo cod perfectly 
nnuiteni with il. to wit, a diiinlervited love of virtue, 
«■ it* own sake, or a rrj^rd tu duiy.ni an end. 
I Comparing these two characters In point of happi- 
n*t Uiat we may give all poi«iblo adtunlugo to the 
iriuciple, we shall sMp{H)«e ibo muo who is actu- 
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ated mM; by It, to bs lo &r enlightned u to «» it 
hia hittreat ta Uto wberly* righteonily, «od godly in 
the world ; and that he tbllowi tfao lanM eonm of oob* 
daot teora the notiTo of hii own good only* whioh tho 
other doea, is a gmat ueaanrei or in aome tneHon* 
from a aenae of dntyandreotUndo. 

We put the ease ao u that the dlfikrenee betwea* 
Aeae two penona may be, oot in what they do, hot hi 
the motive from whioh they do it; and, I thuik-, thero 
ean be no doubt that he who aeta from the Dohleat and 
moat genenma motlTe, will haTo moat hapiritieat in Uo 
eondnot. 

The one labonra only fbr hire, without any lore ts 
the worit. The other lovea the work, and thinka tt 
the nobleat and moat honorable he enn be employed in. 
To the Brat, the mortification and aelf-denial whieh the 
coarse of virtae xeqnirei, is a grierona taak^ whi^ he 
aabmita to only throngh oeeeaaily. To the other it b 
Tietery and triamph, in the moat hooomble wirfhre. 

It ought fnrtheF to be consideredi that althoii^ wiw . 
men hsTe concluded that virtue ia the only road to hap* 
'pineaBfthia ooncluiion is founded ohieflynpon the natural 
reapeot men have for virtue, and the good or happineaa 
that ia inttingic to it and arisea from the love of it. If 
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The liitppy hibd thereforo ia not lie ivhose happiness 
it his only cart, but be who, with perfeot resignatioD* 
liiRves Iho care of his Luppincss to Ilitn who made him* 
while he pursues with ardour the road ofhiB duty. 

This girea an oleTaUon to his mind, which is real 
happiness. Instead of earCr and fear, and anxiety, and 
diiappointmeDt, it briogB joj- and triumph. It gives a 
rolish to every ^od «s enjoy, and hriiigs good out of 
eril. ' 

And as no man can be indiSerent about his bappineu* 
the i^ood man has (he contolalion lo know, (bat he eon- 
suits his happiness most eflectually, when, without an; 
piinl'ul anxiety about future events, be docs his duty. 

Thus, I tbiflh, it appears, that although a regard to 
our good upon the whole, be a rational principle in man^ 
yet, if it be supposed the only regulating principle of 
our conduct, it ^vo^ld be a more uucortaio rule, it would 
give far loss perfection to the human character and far 
less bappinesi, than when joined vvilh another ratiooal 
prmciplo, to wit, a re^nl lo duly. 
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or THE NOTIOll or DUTT, RECTITUDE, UOSAL OBLIO&TIOM. 

A BBino endowed wiib the bqiiiwI principleH of att* 
ttoii onlfi miv be capable of being trained to eertala 
patpoKS bydiseiplinet as we see man; brute animal* 
are, but vouM be altogether incaiiable of being gorem- 
ed by law. 

- Ilie subject of law must hive the eooeeptioa of a 
gVBeral rule of oonduot, whieh, witbout lome degree of 
rMMD, he cannot have. He muiit likewise have a inf- 
fleient iBdncenwnt to obey the law, even when his 
■trongeit aninial derirei draw him the contrary way. 

Hiia indneement ma; be a seme of ioterettt or a 
■esse of duty, or both conearring. 

' Tfaese are the only principles 1 am able tn oonoeive 
irliieh can reasonably indnoe a man to regulate all his 
aetioni aceenling to a certain general rule, or law> 
Tbey may therefore be justly called the rational prfnd- 
ples of action, aiuce they can have no place but in a be- 
ing endowed with reason, and since it is by them only, 
that man is capable cither of polilioal or oT moral gov- 
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conduct, than a regani mervly to interest would givct 
-and a princi|ilp. uiilioot which muu would oot bo a 
wrul agrnl. 

A man is prudent wh«n lie ooDaults his real iatvr- 
eelt but lie cannot he virtuous, if bo ban no reganl to 
dulj. 

1 proceed now to oonsMer ibis regard to duly u it 
jraiionul itritit^ijilv ul' acliuD in inua. aud at iliat prin- 
jple aloBH Uy vliiolt lie is capable cUber of virtue or 
Tioc. 

■ball first ufler some observations uilb regard to 
Ibc gciienil ouiiiiii uf duty, aod its eouti-aryi or of right 
and wrong iu human conduct ; aud (ben consider bow 
BOiue (u Judge and determine certuiu tbingn in bu- 
inan oundiict to be right, aud others to he wrong. 

With regard to the notion or conception or duty, I 
take it to be too aimple to admit or a logical defini- 
tion. 

We oaa drnnc it only by Rynonymous nords or phras- 
es, or by its propcrttes atKl aeecaiary concomitants; 
as wbeo WB say that it is what nc ought to do, what is 
fair and honest, what is approvable, what every man 
prore«ses to be the rule of his conduct, what all men 
]>raiut, and what is in itself laudable, tbougb no man 
abonld praise it. 

I observe, in the nr.Tt place, that the notioa of duty 
tannot bo resolvrd into that or interest, or what is most 
for our happiness. 

Every man may be satisfied or this who attend* to 
hisnwnoonpeptions, and ihe language of all mankind 
»hows it. When I say ibii is my inlerest, 1 mean one 
thing; wbrn I say it is my duly. I mean another 
tiling. And though the tame course of action, when 
rightly undenlood, may be both my duty and my bi- 
(crest, the cunceplionii are very diirerrnl. Both aro 
reasonable Diolives to action, but quite dikUnel io their 
Dature. 



I preaume it vUI be grutted, Uiat in everj maD of 
imI worth, Ihtm i» m prioeiple of homr, ■ regard U 
vbat H honoraUe or dialiononblei very diituiot Uom 
m Kfiud to hii interMt. It u fbU; in r nma to dii* 
regard hii iatersBt, bat to do what is dishonorable ia 
bawnesi. The first ma; moTe our pity, or, in mibb 
■uesi oar eontenpt, bat the hut prorokei our iodig- 



As these two prinoiples are different in thoir nature* 
and not resolrable into one, so tlio principle of honor is 
eridentiy superior in dignity to that of interest. 

TSa Bian would allow him to be a nan of honor, 
who ihonid pleod his interest to justify what he ae- 
kBowiedpd to be dishooorable ; bnt to sncrifiee inter- 
eit to hoaor nerer eosti a hladk 

It likewise will be allowed by every man of honor, 
that this priaeiple is aot to be lesoWed into a regard 
to our repntation among mm, otherwise the mna ef 
honor would not deseira to be trusted in the datlc 
Ila would have ao aversion to lie, or eheat, or play tha 
. toward, when he bad no dread of being diseovered. 

I take it for granted, therefore* that twerj man of 
real honor fteb an abhtwrenee of eertain aetions, bo- 
oaaie they are in themselves base, and feels an obUga- 





To suppose thnt Ti« nt^tt nay ollit^r in- 
rat fo tlo il but llie principle ofhonnr, is (o sup* 
{MMv that lie has no lioQor, no worlli) and de«ei-vcs no 

There is (liervfure a principle in maa. whicli. when 
he iio(« aoooHing lo ll. gives liim a ci>naGiousnpsB at 
. TTordi, anil when he acts coalrary (o it, a sense of Ac- 
\ awiit. 

Vnm (he Tarielics of education, of rnsliiaD, ofprcj- 
I vdiees, and of hahits, men niajr difier much in opinion 
t with regard to the exlcut of Ibis prineipte, and of i«liat 
It commaads und forludi; but llic notion of il, as 
I far ai it Is earried, is the same in nil. Il is that which 
I girei a man r«al worth* and is llic ohjecl of moral np- 
L probation. 

Men of rank call it honor, and (oo oflen confine It 
(o certain virtues that arc Ihoiight most essential to 
Ihetrrank. The vulgar call it honeaty, probittjivirluet 
conacience. Philosopher!! have given it Ihc names of 
(Ac moral gaue, the moral/amtly, rticlitudt. 

The uriiversalily uf this principle in men (hat are 
grown up lo years of undcrslunding and reflcelion, is 
I evident. The words that Mpretts it, the tiauios of. the 
I virtnM which it commands, and of the vices which it 
' forbM), (hecu^ht and outfit not which express its dic- 
tates, makr an osential part of ever)' language. The 
naloral aflt'ctiona of respect to worihy characters, of 
rot of injuries, of gratitude for favours, of in- 
dlgulion against the wonhlvss, ni-e parts of iho hu- 
Buui MHislitutioD which suppose a right and a wrong 
in Dondael. Manj (ransaclions thai are found necossa* 
ry in the rudest soeietiei go upon the same supposilion. 
In all lestimoDy. in all promises, and in all eoiilraclst 
tii«ro il aeeeMaril)' implied a moral ohligalion on unt< 
put;, aii4 a Irnat in (he other, j^uoded upon thia oh- 
ligatioa. 

VOL. IV. 23 




neniiety of opinioiii Bmong men In pointi of mo- 
raUty, is not greater, but, u I apprehend, mueli leii 
than in ■peenliitive pointi ; and ihii variety is as ead* 
}j aoeonnled for, from the common eauseB of errort in the 
one caw u in the other ; lo that it it not more evident, 
that tliere ii a real diitinetion her ween tme and falie* in 
mattenofspeoulaliootthan that there iiareal diatioo* 
tion between right and wrong in hnman oondnot. 

Mr. Hume'i authority, if there wera any need of it, 
ii of weight in thii matter, beofton he «u not wont to 
go raihly into vulgar opinions. 

" Thoae," tayi he, •• who have denied the reality of 
moral dltlinettom, may beranlLed among tfaediiingea- 
Mtu diiputanti, who really do not belieTc the opinioni 
they defend, bat engage in the controversy tnm aflbe- 
tationi from ■ spirit of opposition, or frun a desire of 
ihowiog wit and ingenuity superior to the rest of man- 
kind ; nor is it oonoeivable, that any human oreatoro 
eonid ever seriously believe, that all ebanieters and ne- 
tioni were alike entitled to the regard and aObelion of 
every one. 

•■ I>et a man's inseDiibility be ever so great, be must 
often be (oaehed witli the images of right and wrong | 
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The word ojidum, xai^xtt, extended both ts (be fc»- 
ncafuinaod ilii- uliU: mi lliat rtrrjr reaioiuUe adka, 
pncecdiiig rii hrr from u veair ot duLj or • Kmc of io- 
tviTsi, was BulU-d offirium. It i» dcCned b; Cleers to 
be. •• Id quod cur fwcUiin ail raiio probabili* reddi po> 
te*l." ^^c UQiumonljr reader ii by tbo worO duly, but 
il in more txteniivo ; Tur tbe « ord duty, in Uie Eoglikh 
iMoguHgCf I ihiok, ia eoiBinonly applied boIj' lo vbat 
tbe aneieniM eallod Iwncstum. Cicero, sad I*aactiui 
bcrero faioi. ireallnguf ulll<.>e«, Arsipoiut out those ilntt 
arc grnuntird u|M>n (he AffNcstuai, um) aoxt iboie ibat 
wv grouodcd u|>oa (he mlile, 

llio mosl aneieol pbUa«aphical sjttein eoncemiog 
tbe [irinciples of actinn inihcbuinaa miDd.and.l tbiak, 
the inoit o^TTi-ublv (o nature, i* Ibat wbieh we fiad in 
tone fhtgmentJf al'ibc ancirni P]r|bngorean>. sod «bich 
fi ada|Hed bj IHaio, and exphuocd In »onie at hi* dio- 
lognei. 

AoeotdiBgto lliitBjitlem, tfaere is Rlndiog principle 
ta tbe floul. wbiebi like ibe nupreiiie pover in a eon- 
luanwealtFi. bas autboritji and rigbt lo ^rem. Ildt 
Inwling principle (brv railed retuoK. ]( ii (bat wliieh 
diitiitguislies men that are ailu!l from brutes, idiots, and 
ioTMitt. Tlio inferior prioeiplei, wbieb are under tbu 
autbortt^ oflbe ieadini; principle, arc our paoftioot and 
appetites, wbicb «e Itarc in coinioon uitb tbe brutei. 

Cieero adopts (hi* ajUeta, and expresses It well la 
few words. "Duplex cnim est rii animorum aiqiie 
t Batane. Una pan in appetitu po^iia est, quw booii- 
I nen boo et illuu rapit. qua- est cucui grn-c«i allera In 
L yatloMi lUK docvt, el expbinat quid favietidun) fugies- 
^-dumvesit. lU fit ut ratio pncsil apfM-liln* obrenipe- 
[■ »ei." 

Tliii diviiion of our aclive principles ean hardlj in 

^jdwdbe aecoa&lcd adiicoTerjof philosopb*. breaiue 

kbM beea ooiDitKn to tin nnleariKd in sJI ages of (tie 

>*t^ OM .1 IM* l^rtl it.'. 
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world, ud acema to bo dictated Iij the eommoi i 
of mankind- 
Whet I would now obwrve eoBeernieg this i 
moD division of our active powers, i), Ibit the i» 
priaoiple, which is called rtaaon, eomprebeodi both ■ 
regard to what ia right and faoDanblCf and a regard ta 
our happineii apon the whole. 

Allbou^ theie be reallj' two distinct prineiples of 
aetion,itiaTer7 natural (eoomprebend ihem under oaa 
name, beoanac both arc leading prineiplea, both au^ 
poae the nae of naaon* and, when righllj nnderatood> 
both lead to the same eourae of life. They are liks 
two fbnntuffls whose streams unite and run in the aoma 



When atnao, oa one ooeaiion, eoaaulta his real hap* 
pueae in tbinga not ineonaiatent with his dotj< thoagh 
in oi^KMitioa to the aolioitatisn of appetite or pauioai 
and when, on another occaiion, without any aelfiab eo»> 
flideration, he doea what ia right and honorable, be- 
cause it is BO ; in both theae caaea he acts reaaonaUj j 
erei7 min approves of his conduct, and calla it roaaoa- 
able, or according to reason- 
So that, when we speak of reason aa a prineiple of 
action in man, it includes a r4;gard both to (lie hottest^ 
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I tb« olhfir. (o tbfi nelioD whkh he ought (o ilo. 

DtosG two correlsUcs ntv Msrntial (d i-vcry moral ob- 

Uioa; lake awA^rillier. and it hft« do csistCMie. Sa 

ifciil. ir wo %etk lliu plave of moral obligHlion Btaong 

n witegnri«», il belongs lo ttic tMtfgovy of relation. 

There arc tunny reUlions or lJii»g«. of wlitch we 

s the mod iliBliBct oonc«|Kian, wiifaout heiRgable 

D (Ipfine <hcni logiealtjr. EquiiUtjr und proportion am 

I helwccu quanlilict, nhiuli every mao uodcr- 

txlit. hut no man can define. 

iibligalion U a rrlaljou or its own kind, «hi«h 
navy luan undcnliind*, but U perliaps (oo simple lo 
Hlaiilof logieal d«fiuilioD. Like all other rolaliuns.U 
naj' be cliang<'d ur annihilated by a uhange in any of 
IkB two related tbings, I mean lh« agvnt or ibe aotiun. 
' Pcrhnps it may not be tmproiwr to pohtt out briefly 
Uie eirouraslances. both in (be at>tiun and in the agent, 
wbioU arc ncccaaar)- to constitute moml obligation. 
The universal agrbement of niea in Ilic9«, shows that 

Itbey hare one and the same notion of it. 
Wiiti regard lo (be acliao. it must he a voluntary ae- 
Ubb, or pr<^a(a(ion of (be person obliged, and nu( of 
uothcr. Tlicre ean be no moral obligation upon a 
man (o be iix feet high. Nor can I be under a moral 
I obligation that another person ■Uoahl do suob a thing. 
^^pji action* must be imputed to lumself, and miao only 
Hu me, iti(l»er for praiKo or blame. 
H I need banlly ntcniion, that a person ean be undera 
P moral obligatioo, only to things villiia the >pherc of 
I Ml natonil |>ower. pioicX.) 

r As to (be par(y obliged it is evident, tbcre can bono 
moral obligaiioa upon an iaanitoato tbhg. I'o «p«ak 
of moral obligation upon a stone or a tree h ridiculoui, 

[tcauso il Qoatradkts every mau'anotion ormoral obli- 
itioiu 
The perMM) oltliged tnuat have aodcrstanditif and 
ill, and wmo dcgrc* of »?'"■' •"■"■•" 't.. ^^..-r 
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only ban the natiral flwalty of nailentftiiding* hat 
the iDMUiB of knowing hii oUigation. An inrinaUde 
fgnonuKiB of Ibii deitroji mil moral obligation. 

llie opinioD of the agent ia doing the aetioa glvei 
it id noral denomiimtioa. If be doei a materWly 
g*od aatloni without any belief of its being goodi bat 
ttom loino other principle, it ii no good BBtion in htv. 
And if he does it with the belief of ita being iU, it I* U 
in bin. 

That, if a man •bonld give to bii neighbonr a p»- 
tioa wliieh be reall; belierei will poison liim* but 
wUeh. In the ereoti proves talntaly, and dpet mneb 
good ] In noral estimation, he is a poisoner, and not a 



Tlese qnaliBoationa of the aetion and of the ageit^ 
in araral obligation, are telf evident ; and the agree- 
ment of all men in them shows, that all men have the 
same notion, and a distlnet notion of moiml obligation- 




or tllE SENSE OP DrTT. 

We Bra nrxt lo eon«ider, 'hov we learn (o Judge mmi 
I dclrrniiDe. thai tliis Is rtgfat, m<I llia( i* nrvii];. 

Tlio abslract Dolion of mord ^ood ami ill wtniM be 
^•f oo me to tlirrcl our liG:, if we hftd not Ihr povrr of 
KappJj'iR)^ i( Id panicular acliont, am) drtcnnioiiig vhal 
■^ nmnUlj' good, and ^ hat is iDorstl; ilL 

Bone pliilosopben, wiik vtioin I tgnt, aieriie iMi 

an ortKinal power or raculi; in ntaa. which theyealt 

li aetiM. ibe moratfacnlly. coiuaaict. Othen 

'( oar moral MQiimenU taty Ik aceotrolnl Tov 

Miing ao; originnl aento or faeultv appro* 

9 that porpose. and go into yery diBcrenl sj%- 

« 1e aoeoant Tor ibem. 

I am not. at prvseot. (o lake may mttttee aflhain fVf 
teiBii beettDRc the «piaioii llr«( mtatUmed leeini to ma 
ta be (he truth, (o wit. thai, bj an original power of 
tte Biindi when we come to yean of onderstandii^ aad 
xefleetknit we not only ItftTe (be neljou af right and 
; in candncl. but pei«ci?e eerlals things lo be 
light, andotbcr* to be wrong. 

Tito Duneof (he moral anMCthougb more Treqaeat- 
I7 givm to coDBcienoo tinoe lanl SfaafLeslmry aad Dr. 
If utehcuMMi wrote, is not new. The sauna rteii ct ho- 
metti 1* a phmse not unrrequenl amoag (be aaeicats, 
Iwilber it the taue of duly among ui. 

$t faM got Ihia naote of cnuu, so donbt, from Moa 
Walogf wliioh il i« conceived to bear lo the t 

And if we hare just notiiUMof the oS 
lie exieraal senie!), the analogy it verj evidenli t 
|ce DO reatoa to lake oOeneet M Mine liaie donCf a 
o of the moral teiue. 
The oOenoe lakea at this naao teens to be owing to 
tfiii, that [iluloHpben bare degnded the Mmea loo 
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Biuflfa, ftnd doprired Iheni of the most importeat put 
of their office. 

We are tanghtj that by the seniea, ire have onlj cer- 
tain ideas vhieh we oould not have oihernise. They an 
represoBted as powers by wbieh we haTe lensatioiis uri 
ideas, not as powers by whioh we judge. 

This notion of the senses I lake to be very lame, ami 
to contradict what nature and acoarale reflection teaeh 
conecrniog Uiein, 

A man wlio has totally lost the sense of teeing, may 
retain very lUitinct notions of the rarious oolonn ; bit 
he cannot judge of oolonrs, beeanse he has lost tbs 
sense by whioh alone he oould judge. By my eyes I 
not only have the ideas of a square nod a oirclc, but 1 
perceive tbis lurfaoe to be a iquare, that to be a oirela 

By my ear, 1 not only have the idea of sounds, load 
and soft, aeute and grave, bat I immediately perceive 
and jndge this sound to he loud, that to be soft, tbis t* 
be acute, that to be grave. Two or more synchroaoie 
wunds I peroeive to be conoordant, others to be dis- 
oordant. 

Thesearejndgnuofs of the senses. Tluiy have al- 
«ay* boca eidled and aeoonnted such, bgr those whoM 
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twe«n it and llie exiernal senses, that, an In llipm ne 
bave not only the originnl coDceptioas of (he \ariuii« 
qnalilies or bodies, but the original jiidgmeiila (Iiul iliH 
bud^ has such a quality, lliul buc)> anolhor ; to bv our 
moral fai^ully, we bave both the original toneepiiofls 
of right and nrong in conduct, of merit and detnerit, 
Mnd t)ie original Judgmenls (hat thi.i conduct is Hght, 
that i< iri-uog I that this character has woi-thi that, de- 
merit. 

Tlio tcBlimonyorour mnrnl faculty, liketbot of tha 
cxtci-nal senses, is llie tesliniony ofnaturcf and vc haro 
the same reason to rely upon it. 

The truths inimedinfely testified by the externd 
nenses arc the first principles from which wc rraton* 
*ilh regard to (be material world, and from which all 
ear knowledge of it u deduced. 

. The triithH immediately testified by our mora) fkeul- 
fy. are tbe first principles of all moral reasoning, from 
which all our knowledge of our duty must be deduced. 
[Note v.] 

By moral reasoning, I understand all reasoning (hat 
» brought to proTe that such conduct is right, and 
deserving ol* moral approbationt or that it is wrong, ur 
that it is ittdiStirent, and, in itself, neither morally good 
nor ill. 

FthMt«ltir««m pMperlyMH moml jo^vMMi 
'M« f edieftb to etfe or other of f hese^as all bnmaA 
•etknvf MnMend in ft nortd view, are either good, or 
bad, or IndMcrent. 

1 know the term moml retuontng ii often nied by 
good writen In a more extetlvire mbso ; but ai tb« 
vwumihig I now apeak of is ofn peenHar kind, distlnot 
fl«a nU otbert. Md tbemfcm ought to bsTo a distinet 
Bame» 1 take the libert; to limit the name of moral r«^ 
»Mrf% tar tfafa kind. 



Let it be aadentood thoKfore, that io tbe rekfoaiHg 
I call moral, the eondunon alwa;r> >■• tliat aonetUig 
in IheoonOuct of moral agents ii good or bad in a grMt- 
or or a lew degree, or indiflerent. 

All reasoning muit be grounded on flnt prinefpla. 
Iliia holds hi moral reasoning, as in all other kindh 
There mnst therefbre be in morals, as in all otbar 
soienoes, first or self-evident prinoiptes, on vhieb all 
moral reasoning is grounded, and on which it ultimftta- 
I; rests. From such self-evident principles, conolu* 
sions ma; be drawn synthetioally with regard to tbs 
moral conduct of life; and particular dities or virtwi 
may be traeed back to such principles, analTtioally. 
Bnt» without such principles, we can no more establish 
any eonelusioD in morals, than we oan bnild a castle la 
tbe air, withoat any tbnndalion. 

An example or two will serve to illostrate thii. 

It is a first prineiide in morals, that we ought not ta 
do to another, what we should think wrong to be doaa 
to us in like circumitances. If a man is not eapabla 
of pereeireg this in bis cool moments, when he reflesta 
seriously, he is not a moral agent, nor is he capable o{ 
' being convinced of it by reasoning. 

From what topic can yon reason with such a mvat 
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e(; ta ^neral, lliat nru narurallj- cootequent both a[>oii 
UMMiogain; and |ii>l^giimy. And il'il can be sbown Uiat 
Ibo BilniiKngva arc grcailjr uiwn lliv >idc of mouoguniyi 
vrc lliink (lie |>oint is di-(erniinvd. 

Bui) if a uian doc« not pei-euive tbathe otigbt (o re- 
gard the giiud ursouii;t;> aad iho goud of bis wifu and 
(diildren. tbv M'asoning can bavcnu cSvol upon hittijlic- 
Cauao he deuicB llie Jtrst principles upon wbich il is 
groDiKlcd. 

Supiioae aipin, Uial ve reason fur moDogam; from 
Uie iutculioD uf aaluri*. discovured liy llie proportion of 
nalrs and of females tbuL are born; a proportion 
«kieh oorri'spuuds porfcctlj' with monugamy, but b^- no 
UKBOS with palj'ganij. Tbix argument can have no 
weight with a nian who does not perceive that bo ought 
to bate a regaru to the ioleution of nature. 

Thus wc »ball find that all niorsil reasouiugs rest 
upon one or uiorcUrsl p"ia(-iiiles of morals, whoie truth 
ii iininediatcl; {tcrecivea without reasoning, by all men 
tome to ^eai's uf uodumUndiog. 

And this indeed is coniuiun tocverj> branch of human 
knowledge that descncs the name uf Bcieoci% There 
must bo first principles proper to that eeiencc, b; 
whiob ibo whole sopcrstruclurc is supported. 

The first principles of all ibe acieuccs, mustbclbe 
ioinediale diolalcs of our nulural faeulltcs; nor is it i 
poiiiblc that wo Hhould bavc any oilier eoiilencc of J 
tki^r troth. AimI in diO'orent sciencet Ibe Caeultics / 
ntuch dictate ibcir tint principles are ver; diffbrvsttj 

Thust in atironom; and Inuplicsla whith sucliv 
deriiil diseovcric* have been mailc. ibal the uo|c^ 
ctn bnrOI^ believe ibem lo bo within the i 
nan oapaoil/. the SrU prinripk-!i are pboiK 
tested Hiel; by tJial little organ. iticbunMoe: 
dialKlieTO its report, the w hole of Ihute twvniv 
orieieoeo falls lo pieces like the lUiBUofll 



HiB principles of tnaoie kl) depend npon the tnllaie- 
B7 of the ear. The prineiples of nataral philowphyt 
upon Ihe fucts allcBtcd b; the senui. The priaolplat 
of mathemalies. upon the neoeflBsry rehtiont of qnan- 
tilicB conniilered Bti«tniolly. inph a»i that equal quanli- 
ties added to equal quantities malte equal inmi. ant 
the like; whieh aeoesiar; relatioai are immediately 
peroeiTed by the understanding. 

The science of polities borrows its principles fron 
vhat we knoTT by experienoe of the eharaeter and oon- 
dnet of man. We consider not what he onght to be, 
bnt what he is, and thenoo eonclnde what part he will 
act in different situations and ciroumstanees. From 
aueh principles we reason concerning the causes and 
Aflbets of difierent forms of goTemment, laws, oustoms* 
■nd manners. If man were either a more perfect of a 
more imperfiiet, a better ora worseereatnrethaahelst 
politics wouid be a different science from what it is. 

The first principles of monds are the immeiliate die* 
tatesofthe moral faoul(<r. They show as, not what 
man is, but what he onght to be. WhatcTer is imme- 
dialel> pereeired tobejust, honest, and honorable, in 
haraan eonduel, carries moral obligation along with it, 
and the conlrary carries demerit and blame ; and. fhtra 








As we relf upon llin clear nnd distinct IretiiDany of 
eurejGS, cunuerning the oolaur» anil flgurea of lbs 
lifs kIioui us, wc havi- ihi- same rrusoo la relj with 
ict'uriljr upon ittc clear and unbiasaeil icsiioigB} «roar 
cunm-ivncc, wiib n-f^aiU lu uhat Me ought, iind ougbt 
Botiodo. Id iiiaiiji' cB«ei. moral wort b and demerit 
are diterrnril no W*i cK-arl^ by ilic last of (bosc DRlural 
faeuliie*, lltun figtn*v and ouluur b> ilie lirsL 

Tbc facuitius wliicli nature lias given us* an the 
0nl; ragiatit Me i-un u>r lo fmU vui Itie trullL We 
«uMiai iiidvi-d pi'uvr tliui iliuse ftH:uliir)i are not ralla- 
«wu*. nnU-sa titn) bhuuld gi«« us new facul(i«i to lit ia 
Jtiilffiiictil upon tlio iild. But wc are born under a ne- 
•eMilf ofiiuiiiHg ihcn. 

Eitry man in tiitt aonaes believes liis V}e%f his eor^ 

id hib oiher ht*Dsr«> lie Itflic^ en hit coR!tCiousne«f( 
*ith n-ttjM-vi (o kit! own lhou);hiB and piirpo»r«, bit 
aipniurv, with n-gard lo what i« puslt his uDcleralando 
iaK. wiih n-guitl lo abslravt rt'la'ion»of ihing*, and Ills 
taxtr, niib regard lo ahal is clvganl and bt-uurifuL 
And he has ihr sbdic rraMin. dikI. indvcd, iti under ihe 
same ncvt-Miif of bc-licving (hr clcur and unbiasMHl dJo- 
tatos orhi-> GonBtricoor, with r«ganl to what is honora- 
and what is ba«e. 

The sum ot wbnt bai Iwcd laid in Ibis ohiqilrr is* 
Tbatt bji an original powpr of ihr mind, Mhiub we cull 
eonacithct, or tlio moral ^acatly, wc have the concep- 
tions or right and wrong in human oonduct. o( mirit 
and dcmcMi, or duljr and moral ohligaiion, and our 
Dihcr moral conceptions ; and ihai.hj ihvMimc tuculty. 



wo petveivo 



B thing* in human conduol to be right* 

I be vronp; thai iho first principles of 

• diotales i>f thi* Tacult; ; and that we 

ft reason to rcljr upon those dictates, oa 

ntlims of our Mitscs, or or our other 
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Odb moral judgment! are Dot, like Ihoie we form fa 
•peeolatife matterit dr; and uaafieoting, but from their 
nalurei are neoeiiarilf aooompanied with aSboUoos and 
ibelings j whioh we are now to consider. 

It wai before obiervedt that evei? human aetiont 
coniidered in a moral Tietr* appears to ui good, or badt 
or indifferent. When we judge the aetion to be indif- 
ieroBt, neither good nor bad, though this be a moral 
judgment* it produoes no affection nor feeling, any 
■lore than our judgments in speculative matters. 

But we approve of good actions, and disapproTa of 
bad ; and this approbation and diiapprobatioB, when 
we annal^ze it, appears to include, not onlf a moral 
judgment of the aetion, but soma ap'eotion* favourable 
or auGiTourable, toward the agent, and some feeling ia 
ourselves. 

Nothing is more evident than this, that moral worthi 
erea in a stranger, with whom we Iiave not the leatt 
conneotioji, never fails to produce some degree of ea- 





attract! every ej-e. Yet tlie*e itilBj^ wkivb ftdd «o 
tnuob to iu appeanuife, add but tittle la iti rtnl tbIqc* 
We mu«t fiirtb«r otiBciTPt lliat eslceni and Itrsovt^ 
lent regard, not ooty aocompaDy real uorlb by (be c«ii- 
■lilulion of our nnlurc. but arc perccivrd lo be rcully 
ftnd pro|H:rIy due lo it ; and that, on the ponlrary, un- 
-worthy conduct rrally nieri(« ilUlike and Indignalion. 

Ilorcisnu judgment of tbfl bearlormaiitnoroelcari 
or more irresistible, than tbis, that esteem and regard 
'ftre really due to good conduct, and the cootrai? to 
{base and unworlby conduct. Nor can we conoeint a 
greater depravity in the bvartormani than it woald 
'be lo leo and acknowledge worth without reeling any 
Tcipeot to it; or to see and acknowledge ilio liigbvst 
Vortlilessneis without any dcgrco of dislike and Judig* 
Vation. 

) 'Die esteem tbat is duo to worlby conductt in ool leo- 
^ncd when a man ia oonsoioui uf it in bimielf. ?for 
can bo help having some esteem fur himself, when lie 
b conscious of those qualities for which he most highly 
esteems others. 

Seir-eileem. grounded upon external advatitAges, or 
he gifts of fortune, is pride. Wiien it is grauDded 
ipon a VHin conceit of inward worth which we do not 
possess, it is arrogance and self-deceit. But when a 
^ao. witbont thinking of himself mure biglily than lie 
.eagbt to think, is eonseluns of that integrity of tuiart 
iSJid uprightness of oouduot, which he most highly «s- 
leeros in others, and valoei himself duly upon this ma- 
eount I tbis peritap* may be called ibe pride of Tirttu, 
;lHit it b not a vicious pride. It is a nohlo aitd aiag- 
disposition, without wblcb there caabvnv 
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n wha bu a ehanotcr with hin>feir, wklofa h 
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** M7 rifi^fMntnwn I hidd nut. and will not lat it g»; 
mj beut tkBlI not raprauh ne while I live." 

A good man mret mueU to bii ebanuiter with tha ' 
woridi sod will be oomennd to viadieiite it from Ufr 
jnat Imputatlooi. But be owea mueh moro to )iii eb«N 
aotcir wi(b hiniwlf. For If bia hrart eondnmni falH 
not, he hai confldenoe toward God ; and he «m mon 
eaiiit? bear the laifa of tongues than the reproach of bia 
own mind. 

Ilie wnae of honor, w mnob flpolipn of. nnd «o often 
minpplied. is nothing elie, when rif^liliy undrratoo^ 
hat the difdain which a man of worth tuth to do a dli- 
honorable aotlon, though it ihould nerer be known nir 
■n^ieeted. 

A good man will hare a tnaoh gmitrr abhorrenoA 
against doing a bad astion. than eren againal having It 
ni^fuRtlj Imputed to him. Tiie latt may give a wound < 
to Iiii reputation, but the first gives a woond to hit 
eonsolenoe, whiflli is more diffleolt to beal* and mon 
pdnftil to endure. 

Let ua. on the other hand, considrr how we are alt 
feeted by dhappfobatioot either of the eonduet of otherit 
or of onr own. 

'Evpry thing we diiapprove in the condnet of a umi. 
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Bat whe« we take eeeipkx eetioiiB to pieeett mad 
Tiew every part bj itseir, ill eoaduet of erery klad let« 
ieos oor esceem of a amot as moeh at good eondoet 
inereatet it. It is apt to tura Ioto ioto indifltreaeey 
lodiflTereiiee into eoatempty and oontempt ioto aterskia 
and abhorrenee. 

"WlieB a man is eonseions of immoral eonduet in him* 
self, it lessens bis self-esteem. It depresses and hum- 
bles his spirit, andmakes bis eountenanee to fklK Ilo 
eooM even punish himself for his misbehaviour, if that 
eooM wipe out the stain. I'here is a sense of dishonor 
and worthlessness arising from guiltf as well as a sense 
of honor and worth arising from worthy eonduet. And 
this is Che ease, even if a man could ooneeal his guilt 
tfom all the world. 

We are next to eonsider the agreeable or uneasy 
ftelings, in the breast of the speeUtor or Judge, whieh 
naturally aoeompany moral approbation and disappro- 
bation. 

There is no alfeetion that is not aeeompanied with 
some agreeable or uneasy emotion. It has often beea 
observed, that all the benevolent affeetions give pletM* 
are. and the eontrary ones pain^ in one tiegree or 
another. 

When we eontemplate a noble eharaeter, thou|{h 
but in aneient history, or even In fietion ; like a beau- 
tiful objeet, it gives a lively and pleasant emothm to 
the spirits it warms the heart, and invigorates the 
whole frame. Like tlie beams of the sun, it ealiveas 
the face of nature, and diffuses heat and light all aroaad* 

We feel a sympathy nvitb evety oolde and worthy 
character that is represenierd to us. We rejoiee fa kb* 
prosperity, we are afllicled in his distress. We 
eateh some sparks of that eelesiial fire thai 
his eoaduet, aod feel the glow of his virtae mi 

limity. f 
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Thb ifapuUij i» the neoMMrj efleet af amr Jndg- 
»Mt of bit eoBdootf and of the ftpprolwtiiMi ud «•• 
iMm due to it ; for rml ■ympslb; is alwaya th* cAal 
•fMnne beneroleotaflbolion, noli as eBteenit lon^ pitj« 
«r hnanoitjr. 

WhDn the penon vhom we a^proTe ii eenmetod 
wllh DS by sequaintanee, frieodabipt or bloodf tha 
pleunre we derira from hi* eoadout is greaU; inenat- 
«d. We elaim some propertj la Us wortbr and are 
aft to valoB ourtelvee on aeeount of it. Tbit ibows & 
■trOBger degree of lympatbji whieh gathers ttrei^^ 
trma ereej sooial tie. 

But tlte higfaett pleaiure of all is, when we are ees- 
■Dioi» of good eonduot in oDrselres. This, in saond 
seriptnre, is called the tatimony qf a good eonMcienee | 
aad it is represented, oot only in the saered vritiq^r 
bet la the writings of all moralists* of every age aatf 
leett as the purest* the most noble and TaloaUe of all 
bnmaa enjoyments. 

Bardljt wore we to place the chief haptdness of tUi 
Hfa* a tbiogthathas been bo maoh songbt after, in u^ 
oaf kind of eqjoynent, that whieh arises from the oob^ 
aasonsncu of integrity* and a nnifitrm oadeaTQar to aet 
the best part ia onr station, would most justly daia 
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Bott wlien there i* a bigli degree of deprafily in *oy 
^non oonocclvd with an, we arc deeplj liuntbled aoil 
1 by U. The v^inpatlietic feeling ba> •oae 
naeiubUiee Is that of guilt though U be freetVoin all 
[oill. We are ashamed to »co our aiH)uuiiitaaoe;,we 
Would, ir pomible. (lisolaim all oonneetion villi (he 
guilt; person. We wiih to tear hiw from our beartt, 
•od to bJot him out of our remciobranec. 

Time, howercr, alleviate* tlio«c ajroipatlietle •or- 
kows whieli arise from bnd ttcliaviour in our friends 
■ad coanectionatif we are conxciom that we bad ao 
Rbare in thvir guilt. 

Tlie witdem of God, in tli« eonstilulion of' oar nn* 
fure, bai intended, that this sympalbrtEc dis(rcs« 
9b«uU interest ui the more deeply En the good be- 
vloir, a« well a* In the good fortane of oar ft-ieodt; 
i that tbervli; friendihip, rolation, and «vn7 iteial 
l», ahould be attlingtorirtue.and onraToamblcteriee. 
How common it) It, even to vicinua parents, to be 
deeply nflicted when their ehtMreo go into those coori- 
a in whhsfa perhaps tbejr have g«ne before litem, ami, 
J ihtir AxaiDplef abown then lh« way. 
' If bad oondnet in tbo«e In whom we are mleroMed, 
« uucMy and painfol, )l h so much mare when we are 
wotcioui of it in oursclTca. 'l*lii« uotasy feeling bat 
fe anno in nil Innguagea. Vc oM It rtmorsie. 

It has been described in »ueh frightfol eoloura b; 
Writers saered and proniDe» In wvilcn of ever; age and 
«f everj pcrsuasioB, cwa by Epinarraas, that I will not 
tUcm^ thft deseription of it. 

It if OD areonnt at the ODoasineM of this (keling, 

]■ ii ii 1 1 I .- ■ iHioh puins toget rM of it, and 

I . <<i?n c;cs,ai mnchni possible, 

111; |ii..< >. . . .1 Licit. Haoeo arise all (bearfa 

\ty MiitiOi tNttB Tsmlsfa their urine*, or 

t III nu^ xt di>> itnin of gvill. Ilenoe (he 
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varioni methods of npialioo which snpArslilioa bsf 
inveBted, to aolaee the eoBMience of Ihe crimioal, nod 
give lome oooliog to hit porehrd breast. Bcnce all* 
arifCt lery often, the efibrtsofmenorbad hearts toex- 
«el ID tome amiable quaiil^t which tnay be a kind of 
eonnterpoise to their viceSi both in the ojiiDiaQ of othen 
and in their own. 

For no man can bear the tlioiight of being absolale- 
I7 destitote of all worth. TIk cunsoiousness of thii 
would make hira deteit himself) hale (he light of Ifao 
BUDi and By, if possiblet out of eibtence. 

I bare now enileaTaured to delioeale the natural up- 
eratiims of that fH^oipIe of action in man) which wo 
call the moral seuae, the moral facuUy, conacitttee. 
We know nothing of our natural faculties, but by their 
operations witliin as. Of their operations in our owq 
minds, we are eonsoious, and we sec the signs of their 
operations in the minds of others. Of this faeultj 
tho operations appear to be, the judging ultiuiatel; of 
what it right) what is wrong, and what isiodifierent) 
ID the ooodnet of moral agents ; the approbation of 
good conduct, and disapprobation of bad in cons^ 
quenoe of that judgment ; and ihe agreeable emotions 
which attend obedienoe, and disagreeable whioh attend 
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the bulk of nankiMl cumi Mbv 
toning. The loud tmcc of ckc 
ealm and slill Toiee of remsoaug. 

Conscienoe coBBimiids mod foriiidi vkk 
ltj9 and, in ihe mosi coniBoo mod 
of coodoet* witboot the hdioar el 
is heard bj eTery man, aad nnnar be 
impunitj. 

Tfae lense of gnOc Bakes a saa at lariMee vkh 
himself. He tees that he u what he 
He hai fallen from the digaitj of his 
toU hit real worth lor a ikmg of m vabe. He if 
eonteiont of denMriC. and caaaol avail the dread of 
meeting with itt reward. 

On (he other haad« he who pajs a taind wfpu4 lo 
the dietatet of his eoaieiniee, rtaaof. fail of a 
reward, and a reward proportioned 
quired in doing hb dntj. 

The man who, in oppotitioa to 
by a noble eflbrt, maialaiat hit JnH^riijy it the 
est man on earth. The more teTcre hit 
been, the greater is hit triamph. The 
of inward worth giret ttreagth to hit 
his eoantenanee to thine. Teaspetft maj beat 
floods roar; but be ttandi firm as a roek« ia the jo; of 
a good cooteienee, and coofidenee of dii iae approhatwa 

To thit 1 thai] onlv add, abai erer; man's cim- 
seieDoe dieiates, that be who does bis dbtj, from the 
conYielion thai it is rigbt and bonoraUe, and oLat bs 
ought to do, acts from a nobler prinei[»le, aDd with 
more inward satisfacUoD, than be i* bo is bri^jed to do 
ity merely from the coosideration of a reward present 
or fuCnre, 
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oBiBKTATion ciwcuunira coksciskck. 

I iKAlx now Qonelndo tUi Essay wIUi BOine obier- 
ntioui coDeeniliig thli power of the miod wLtch Wtt 
eall eotudenee, b; which iti nfttnre my be better an- 
dentood. 

The Jtr«t ii, that like all onr other powers, it comes 
to maturity by insensible d^rees, and m^ be DiQch 
uded in its strength and Tigonr by proper culture. 

All the human faenlties hare their inranoy an4 their 
itateof matnrity. 

The ftenltiea which we have In common with the 
brutes appear flnt, and bave the qniekest growth. In 
the first period of life, children are not capable of dis- 
. tinguiihing right ftom wrong in human oonduet; 
neither are they capable of abitraet reasoning in mat- 
ters of seience. Their Judgment of moral eoDducti as 
veil as their judgment of truth', advanees by inscasl- 
ble degrees, liln the com and the grass. 

In vegetaUes, first the blade or the leaf appears, 
then the flower, and last of all the tralU the noblest 
|mdnetion of the three, and that for wUoh the otbera 





Rut IhcH (n«uia can leTer produoe aaj new fiievl* 
■w *oy otbor thaa ««n oripiudljr pbtfed ia tba 
' Irjr the Antbor ofintaro. And wlut it eommm 
9 wliole ipcetei. in all the variatiM af taMnwtiaD 
ami eduaaUon, oT improreBflit and 4tg a mn»j, h Uia 
wark af Ood, aad not Ibe opatatka ofaeaoad eaoacs. 

Saab *e may jMly aeaooat MueiaBae, aF ihe fiwol* 
^ af dhCia^iiliiaB rl^t eondaet from wroagt aiaaa 
ijt appears, end in all natians and ages baa appaacad* it 
■MB (bat an aaaie to maturii;. 

Tba aeadi) a* il wtre, nt nwnU diMemseat aia 
plaatod in the mind bj bim tbat madB ai. Tbe^ graw 
np ia tbeir proper wafoa. awl aro at Int t«ad«r aad 
delleatc. aad caail/ warpod. Their pfa g r m dipiadi 
fury uiveh npon ibeir being dal/ enltivatad aad prap* 
tuij exercised. 

It il 10 witb tbe power of raMvaia^ vrlwh iD •» 
knowledge to ba one of tba tnort avbeat aaUal la^ 
oltiai ar man. It appesn not fai ia&mtj. It ^ria^ 
we gfaw ta natati^. Bat 



dii^ oalUnted aad 

diridonbb My, aasy naUaafi ia wU«b it ia 

ko povoalivd. 

Our fBl«Ueetaal diaceimKM b Boi ta atnm§ aal 
aroOB by aatiUTiaitotMitrBaBfiiniafran in apaai^ 
On tbo Boatmy, we me n freatpan afaM* 
age, luk ia grata fgaofasea af Mag^ 
rJMst«tbeBan«id%ht«ud, MdMttntbr 
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errors and false notions, whioh the tinman undontanil- 
ing, duly improved, easily throws off. 

It would be extremely alnnrd, from the error* aad 
ignorance of manitind. to ooneliide thai there is no sa^ 
thing as tralh ; or (bat man has not a natural faoultj 
of diaeeniing iti and distioguishing it from error. 

In lilie manner, our moral disoerament of what ws 
onghti and what we ought not to du, is not bo strong and 
TigorouB by nature, as to secnre us from very gross mia- 
takes with regard to our duty. 

In matters of conduct* as well as in matters of speon- 
lation, we are liable to be misled by prejudieea of edif 
eation, or fay wrong instruction. But, io matters ofeoa- 
dnett we are also very liable to have our judgment 
mrpod h; our appetites and paiuons> by fashion, and 
liy the eontag^n of evil example. 

\fe mast not therefore think, beoanso man has the 
natunl power of discerning what is rights and what ia 
wrong, that he has do need of inttmotion ; that thia 
power has no need of cultivation and improrement j 
that be may safely rely upon the su^^stiona of liia 
mind, or upon opinions he has got, he knows not how. 

What should we think of a man, who, becanse be has 
bj oatnre the power of moving all bis limbs, sboold* 
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been diMorered, aid (Lat the truki ther cMUia *R 
diicenKd. Bat Itia ludcnUBdkj left t* iii«if. vk^ 
out Ihe aid of ioKniction, traiaiag. baUi, aad cuttiM* 
vouM makr vciy »mall [in^rMS* as cier; mc letH b 
penOBi waiostnielrd in tlioie suttcn. 

Our natural power of disecnuag betweca rigW: aal 
wrong* nccdi the aid itf iutraclioa. edoeaiioa, MCKue, 
andliabii»as«ell at ourolJwr aalutal po«c». 

There are pmona whoa a» the ScripCcrc neakj* 
have, bj rcatoD of ii«f. their teases cxereitcd la dkccta 
both good aod ctiI ; hy that Dwaw, the; hate a mmA 
(luiekeri tlearcr, and more eenain jadgMcai U iiwals 
than others. 

The naa who nrglects the Beaas of iispr«*<E«£i ia 
the knoHledge of hit dutv, maj do ler; ba>d tkiK>4, 
while he folloas the light orLi^ niad. Aad t!»agbbe 
be noteulpalile for acliag according lohif judgTbeit.ke 
may he verj culpable far not uusg iIm meau ftf baTi^ 
hii judgment better informed. 

It may be observed, that there are tr«th»t bMb spec- 
ulative and moral, nhich a man left to bimtelfwoald 
never ditcorer; ;el, ahen iLer are fairl; laid befere 
him, he owdi and adopts ihem, not barelv npMi ibe aa- 
thority of his teacher^ bat upon their oan iolriauc evi- 
dence, and perhaps wonders tJint he tdj'A Ijc k Uisd 
as aot to see thetn before. 

Ijke » man whose son has been Icag abroad, a^i 
supposed dead. Af^r many years ibe =03 relcmt.afjd 
» not known by bis father. He would oner tiwl tbu 
Ibis ii his son. But, nben be di.toTcr* himtelf, the 
iktherMoa flndi, ^y inaBT cireaouunees.tbat ibis it 
Ui ••■ wb* was last, ud earn be m other person. 

IVuth has aa aiDailj with the human uaiicntaikdia^ 
which errar baa not. Aad r^bt priac^4es of cMkdaei 
hare an affioitj wilb ft eudid aiodt whfeh wroag prio* 
ci^Ici have not. 'VI'bM tkay ntv vt before it in a jott 
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ligbt* a well diipoied mind ncognizek thii tffirity* flnb 
tbeir authority* ud peimTea them to be gauiiiM. H 
wai tbii, I Bpprehand, that led Plato to soneeiTe Alt 
the knowledge «e acqaira in the present itate, b e^ 
reminisoence of wbatf in a fbnner state* ire mm M* 
quainted with. 

A man born and brought np in a savi^ natlent mKf 
be taught to pursue injur; with unrelenting ma]iee> to 
the deatruetion of hii euemjr. Perhaps when he doef 
so, bis heart does not eondemn him. 

Tet> if he be fair and oandidi and, when the tumiiH 
of pa»ion is orer, have the virtnei of elcmeney, gener- 
oiity, and forgireneaa, laid before him, as they wen 
' taught and exemplified by the Divine Author of oar 
religioni he will ate, that it is more noble to oVerooim 
hijnsel( and subdoe a savage passion, than to destroy 
bis enemy. [Mote Z.] He will see, that to nMhe a 
fliend of an enemy, and to overcome evil with good, is 
the greatest of all victories, and ^vcs a manly and ■ 
rational delight, with whioh the bmtish passion of n* 
Tenge deserves not to be eompared. He will see thrit 
hitherto be aeted like a man to hii friends, but'lihe i 
brut^ to bis enemies; now be knows how to imke hl| 
whole character consistcut, and one part of it toharmo- 
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They hire (k«Jr pkasurci and puai. Ihey bave t«- 
ious iostiacu and ftppcuics. lltej have in afTccltoa 
»r tlwir cifr^priiis, and fonic ot ibctn fur tlirir lirrd or 
lock. Uog^ Iiavr n woDilerrul ultacbment to llieir nuu- 
ten. and give manircst signs of svmpatby vtth ibem. 

We w« in brute aninialst anger and enoIatioBt pride 
Md shame. Somo ortbcra an capable of beiip traiacd 
'l»; habit, awl bj' revanl* and punitbineDUt Co maa; 
tbinfr" uaeTQl lo man. 

All Ibis muU bo panted } and ir oar pereeiifiDii of 
%bat weouglii,ai»l what ve onglit oat lo dOr could be 
re*otrod into any or Uwm priadpleti ar into any eanbi* 
Ballon of ibenii It wanld fi>now, Uial mbc bmlet are 
■tonU agcats, and aeeountable for their ooodnei. 
' . Bat MmmoB setue revolts a^nkt ihii eottoIa<loD. 
%. nam wbo wrUuBly cliarged a bnitc with a eritiKr, 
e laughed at, Tbi^j may do actioni hurtfnl tu 
, or to man. Tlicy may bare qaaltUeB. or 
, that lead to sneh aotioaa; and IbU ii 
a nhm we call ibcm riewu. Dot ihcyean> 
tot he. imiBoral : nor can they be nrlDoui. The? arr 
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llie niMt BBgariom bnitea nem inTcnted k hui- 
gnage, nor learned the me 4^ one before ioTeiitfld. 
They never formed n plwi of govemmentf nor truunit- 
ted inTenlions to their poiteritj. 

These ihing«i and many others that are obvloas to 
oommon otHerTRtion, itbow, that there ii just reason whj 
mankind have nlwajs oonsidered the brute creation u 
destitute of the noblest faoullies with which God hat 
endowed man, aod partioularly of that facnii; wbioh: 
makes us moral and aeoonntable beings. 

The next observation is, that oonseienoe is evIdeDtlj 
intended h; nature to be the immediate guide aod df-' 
Tector of our eonduci, after we arrive at the jears of n»< 
derstanding. 

lliere are many things which, from their nature and 
stnieture, ihow intiutively the end for which tbej were 
made. 

A man who knows the stmetore of a wateh or dookt 
ean have no doubt in oonelu^g that it was made to 
measure time. And he that knows the strneture of the 
^e, and the properties of ligbti can have as little doabC 
whether it was made that we might see bjr it. 

In (he fabric of the body, the intention of the lerer- 
nl parts is, in many instanoei, to evident, as to leave a* 
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ment gnd anderstandiog* that we may dUtioguish nrhat 
if true from what is false ? 

The natural appetites of hanger and thirstf the nat- 
ural aSeetions of parents to their oSipring» and of re« 
lations to eaeh other, the natural docility and oredolity 
of ehildren, the affections of pity and sympathy with 
the distressed, the attachment we feel to neighbours, 
to acquaintance, and to the laws and constitution of 
our country ; these are parts of our constitution* which 
plainly point out their end, so that he must be blind, or 
▼cry inattentiTc who does not perceive it. Even the 
passions of anger and resentment^ appear very plainly t». 
be a kind of defensive armour, given by our Maker Uk 
guard us againstjnjuries, and to deter the injurious* 

Thus it holds generally with regard both to the in- 
tellectual and active powers of man, that the intention 
for which they are given is written in legible charaa* 
ters upon the face of them. 

Nor is this the ease of any of them more evidentl|y 
than of conscience. Its intention is amnifestly implied 
in its office $ which ist to show us what is goodi what 
bad, and what indifierent in human conduct. 

It judges of every action before it is d^ne. For we 
can rarely act so precipitately, but we have the con* 
sciousness that what we are about to do is riglit, of 
wrong, or indifierent. Like the bodily eye, it natural- 
ly looks forward, though its attention may be turned 
back to the past. 

To conceive, as some seem to have done, that its 
office is only to reflect on past actions, and to approve 
or disapprove, is, as if a man should conceive, that the 
office of his eyes is only to look back upon the road he 
has travelled, and to see whether it be clean or dirty | 
a mistake which no man can make who has the prop* 
er use of his eyes. 



aftfltioDr awl pBMioD, smI bjw to vttry ttker p rii ri 

We But; iadeeJ tiMigiBii iu dietatM, bat we ma* 
■oC truflgreu then with iMweeooe, oar otmi with la* 

|MIBit7. 

Wfl eondcBB oiuMlrea, or* iB the lugoage of Borip- 
<»•» 9» htart amdtmiu utf wheserer «e g* bejoal 
Ihs ruki of right and vroog wliiDh eonioienoe pre- 
■eribM. 

Other prifloiplei of aetioi myhBTvmonitrengfbf 
bat this only hat authorily. It* MBteoaa nahei w 
failt; tooBrMlTei,andguiIl7 is the efMaf our Makers 
vhataTsr Mmt priaeiple may bo nt io apposition to ft. 

It ii erideot thenfinw* that thii priaeiple iui* from 
ki Bfttare* aa aathwitr to direet and detemiBe with 
regard to onr eonduot t to Judge, to aequit* or to ooa- 
denin» and even to panish j an antliority whidi ht- 
loDgi to no other ptineiple of the human mind. 

It fi the eaadle of the Lord §et iqi within u», to 
gnlde our atept. Other prlnaiplet m»y ui^ siid impdt 
bat thii-o&lj ButhoriwB. Other priooiplet oggfat tt 
be eontroUed b; this ; tbii majr be, bat nerer oaght to 
ht, ooBtroUed by any other* aad aerer eaa be with in* 
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— wif u, oarried twjaad nunv ; yot it «m per- 
iapt the IMM peffeot niQilel ef vtrltie, that ever KM 
MduUled to Uk bwiUwa vorid ; ud Mune or thoM «hu 
■i plu d afkcr kf ««ra orasmcirts (d hunan nature. 

Hw kat ttlMervuini is. tiMC tba aiu«l ibenlty, ar 
miuluaiuu, m boili aa a«tiw aad aa faiteUeotaal pinMr 
ottbemuad. 

Ithmm aetm paweiv as ever; Inil; Tfartneu* Mtion 
■nM ba Baiear leu iaflnenced bgr it. -Otlier priiiri- 
pleiakqreoBear«ilhU.udlc«illlU)MHneiM7; butna 
oclioa «aa be exiled monillj' (fved. fo vUeb a regavd 
to «ImI b rigbt bai not aome iafloenee. Ilitn a maa 
wbo faai DO n^rd 1q justice, may pay his just d^t* 
froin no otber inotivv. but that bo mav not be ibraVD 
into priion. Id tbis action (here is no viptoc at aM. 

The moral iirinttltite, in partioDbir eafeit na^ kovp- 
pai«d b; BDv of our aaiiml prLooplM. FMitoa or ap- 
petite ma; Hi^ to wbat we kaew ta %e vroag. ie 
evM7 iaataaoe ofdiii kind, ibe moral priaaipbMfMlo 
prmil, aad'lbeuorediffieaU it*enuiae»tm,UitAt 
BMre gloriopa. 

In BDoio cases, a r^ud la wliat is r^t may bs^lm 
sole notire, witboottfaa aMwoiveaae «r appaaWM at 
nay other prineiple af •atlso; aawbaa • tadga «r •> 
nriihar detennfaiei nplaabetwaeB two taMtanil par- 
•aBi,«a)%ft«B aTigBvd lajaMiaa. 

Thai we mc. titu. i Imiiii tm — mitlH9 f 

NIDBllllle* OOUi ' 

tiiWM apposes 
plB«r nation. 




an KHAT ni. 

fiirat (wo regulftting or leading prineiplei in the wm- 
fltitntion of fflui, a regaAd to wliat is beil fur us upon the 
irhole, and a regard to datji it may be atked, wbjoh of 
these ought to yield if they happen to iDlerfere i 

Some well neaniDg persom have maiatuiDedt that 
•U regard to eiir*clTes and to our own faappinetm ought 
to be exlingiiithed ; that ne should love virtue for ita 
own sake oolj, even though it weretobe aocompanied 
with eternal misery. 

This seems to have bren (he extravagance of soma 
inysticsi which perhaps they wereledinlo. inopposilioB 
to a oonlrary extreme of the lohoolmen of the middle 
ages, who made (he desire of good to ourselves to be 
the sole motive to action, and virtue to be approvable 
' enlj on aeeonnt of its present or future reward. 

Jnster viewa of human nature will teaob us to avoid 
both these extremes. 

On the one hand, the disinterested lore of virtue is 
undoubtedly the noblest priniuple in human nature, and 
ought never to stoop to any other. 

On the other hand; there is no active principle whiek 
God has planted in our nature that is vicious in itsel( 
or that ought to be eradioatedi even if it were in our 
power. 




mmxTiSmB^ uxcssso'i cosKmrs. saa 

ike iuK. be x luer b* iwg lut ditv. Etctt nu, 
ifemftR. vh* beiirrM ia Gwl. vhile he ii nrrfsl to 
4b hu dit«. m* nlcU leave the eare of hU hippiaes* 
to UiH wliD male him. lie » eonscioui ihat he con- 
nil) the lut most eScctuaUy, by itlradinf; to the tir*t. 
Indeed, \t ve suppose a dwd to be aa athciu ia hii 
beliefi aad, at the lamc timct by wrong juignxaU tM 
belicTs that Tirtne is eoitrar; to his happian* apM 
the whole, this case, as lord Sbafteibnr^ jatUv U>Mm««, 
is without mmed;. It will )w impotiifale Ur iVc wmu 
to aett so ai not to eootradieta leadi^^ pnm»^ ' wTkn 
■ature. He ninit cither lacrifiM Lit b^fnonw iv ^v ■ 
tue, or Tirtuelofaappinni; and ikredm^id w, thit nu:^ 
erablfl dilemma, whether it be bett u in ^ !vu w t 
knare. 

lliis shows the slningeoMymiiM ''>i^«*«-'. un«>Mii> 
and the priaciples of natural nVtjpt^ ; ki 'in tba vti • 
can seeure a loaa Trom tb« ^r*^i-r.itfj ^f m a^i»n»i 
sion, that be may ptayth^ (vA hj ^n^ii/fUv^ 

Uenect even Ion) Sbaftntcir;, m kn r^-i-r^i *-.'■- 
ooocludes, That rirfw v<f'yc p..'.'i :i -ir.vnni-'-- 
■Without piety, it Iiwss itt ^r•.•^•'^[t. -.-jmfjir. <a », 
blest object, and i:= finn>ir. w,r.'i<r. 

I conclude villi '.'.icf li.': '..it v.n-f^i- •.(■:■ i- 
moral faculty, ii likeni^e an .-.u-. .■<■■ ,:„ ^.-t... 

By it solidly »*: l.a,v-,'i.i',r,.-. ■r,ni-;--,'..,r,. ., ,■, ^ 

ofriglitawl wron;; in Itumni -i>'kI..i'I. \',i' .i' . 
and wrong, ihcre ap<^ n'.( tiity w.-y.-. ■•:.:':--:,i • , 
but many diffcrrnt >po.p.ii>t. .[i^m-i- ,.,ii • .^.r,..- ■ .. 
ilude and in)f;ratitu(lK, \^l■T\t■v■^\,^r^..-^ ,..,t „-. ■ 
dence and foily, ma;;;namintty '^tul ;i»- i-i.i 
and indeeeneyy are Tarioua moral T'lt'iir-. 
bended aader the geMral mmmi afrij^i »• 't . 
condnel. aDaf ikaan atiMlaaf min| i 
>.laa| 




flDd OBSBITATIOVI OOROBRHUfO COITICIUtOB. 

The sonaeptioa flf thsMi u moral qualUiei« we ban 
by our noral fuulty ; ud by the tame faoulty* vhes 
«o compan lh«m togetbert «c pereeWe Tarious moral 
nlalioai amoag them. Iliug, we peroeirei that jut- 
tlee ii entitled toa emaU degree c^ praise, but injualiea 
to a high degrte of blame ; aod the aaoie may be said 
of gratilwie and itscootrary. When justice and grat- 
itude laterlVre, gratitude man giTO plaee to justice, aad 
uamerited benefioeBce must give place to both. 

Maiqr such relatioDB belweea the various moral qual- 
ities compared together, are immediately disceraed bj 
•nr mwal fiMulty. A man needs only to eMsnU his 
OWB heart ta be eoDvinoed of them. 

AU oar reauniiigt ia monJs, in natural jurisprv- 
deaee. in the lav of Batioas. as well as our reasoniags 
aboat the duties of aataralrdJpOB, and abonl the aior- 
•1 gOTonuBMitof the Duty. BiBBt be groodcd npon the 
dictates of our moral beulty, as first prtaeipies. 

As tbisfaeullyi tberefoio* fanisbes the hamaaByBd 
vith BBBy of iU origtnal eoneeptioao or ideas, as waft 
as with the first ptiaeiplcs of many importaat braoehaft 
of hamaa knowledge, it may jastJy be aceaoated aa !•- 
tdteetuali as well as an aetive poww of tha mari. 




or TEX liaxtn iff hth-*' AiEirTTs. 

BrOr iaBni'art.1 



•M to vffl iL ii iuc aBt«n bi tr im~ Sc IT. h. 

evnr ^' iI muuj aeuDb. 'tiit ii iiiiBiiiMtiw ^te' ml k 

tkeMMc «f Ui sudC ff ^ •n^etiu^ ■ nk-saeraK. 

P>«te AA.: 

iog and vill : r>r ite 6»,fraJiik.:.<in!t ti ;m wiL u*? 
the lole object sboil wkicfa I'lif tivwt it umiia^^ - 
and there ean be so «iD. vhb*ct. st >u3. m>;-1 & v~ 
gree of DudeniBiidiiig u gi* e« ibc i m met fott cf t^: 
which we will. 

The libertvof a tnoml SBcnt ifUtitMl<rij ■ cm- 
ceptioD of what lir tiill*, but «(tine ilegna af j 
juilf^ment or reason. 

For, if he haa not the judgmeat ta ri 
tcrininatioD to be preft^ntble to annthcr^ i 
or for some purpose which lie iDtru'l*. 




tbe aw of a power to determine ? hii deterrainatiaH 
muit be made perfeoti; in die dark, irithout reaia^ 
molive. or end. Tliey can neitber be rigbt nor Wl0ti|^ 
wise nor fooliab. Wbaterer the oonsequenoeB may ba» 
tbe; e^pnot be imputed to the agent, who had not the 
eapaoitf offorcBeeingthem, orof peroeiring anjr fM- 
■OD Cor aclingotherwise than be did. 

We ma; perhaps be able to oonceire a being endov* 
cd with power over the determinations of bit will, with- 
out an; light in bis mind to direct that power to soow 
end. But luoh power would be given in rain. No ex- 
ereiseof it could be either blamed or approved. Ai 
nature gives no power in vain, I see no ground to 
aieribe a power over tbe determinalions of the will U 
any being who has no judgment to appljr it to the dl- 
Motion of his eonddett no diseemnient of what he onght 
or onght not to do. 

For that reason, in thh Essay, I Ipeak only of the 
liberty of moral agents* who are oapahle of aetingwiU 
or ill, wisely or fooUibly, and tbisf for distisotioBl 
sake, I sball call moral liberty. 

What kind, or what degree of liberty belongs ta 
bmte animals, or to our own speeies, before any use 
of reason. I do not know. We acknovledgo thai Uhu 





•rthesscBtto d« viOoriU. 1 

other ^a of God, vaj W wlm^ 

tOagUiat Otimlm4»wtMwmi 

bwt Jodgnwsl en Ami U^mI tfcwily— it 

■— J ■fpwhliBM. 'nsifaM«fiiiitBH««nt 

«bal be kMvs, OT aifwU •• be Ui 4M7 a^ i 

dMu, aad tberobgr jntly 




Bf mtutitf, I I 
nbert7«Ueblkm«il 

irtbcre eu U • I 
the ■yitem of mttumaHj t fa am 
fjAetxtaAuei in afl < 
hat. to ho done, he vooM mntf he nMew aai iai#. 

be ealitiM) to ibe eaCeeB ami mmrmi ffnkatiam ef 

"(hou who knew aad beSered tbi* ■ 

«ai« by Ao sicirat aelhor, aid aT CM** ■ 

tw MUd of him. Ht »w food b w aa g be ceaUaat k 

ol&nwfM: Out IhU wTiog. if ita d tit iliaJ fifctafly aid 

Mrietljr, boot the pnUe of CUo, bat •rfaHea«Cils- 

~«ira, wbiob wn ae mon Ibe mdt af CaCa, tbaa hfe as- 




Oe diB other hand, ifa ima be a 
ed to da ill( thh ease netma to rae le oMva pity, bntnat 
dbapprohatwn. He vm ill. beeaiue he eaoM w^ 
be otbcrwiae. Whooaa Uame liin. 
bv. 

If be knowi (bat be aeled umV 
he eel jn«( gr mn al to eXenlpalr i 
If there bo aoy/ it ooCia bita, hi>' 



If bfl bo ehaif^ bj bii Maker with doing wraDg* imj 
be not expiMdilare with him, and saj. vhy bait thoa 
made me thus ! I ma; be Baerifto«d at th; pleanre, Ibr 
the eoiDDion f;ood, like a man tbat bai the plagne, bnt 
not for ill desert ; for thou knowest tbat what I am 
obat^ed with ii tb; vork* and not mine. 

Such are mj notioni of moral liberty and neceisitji 
and of Ibe conieqaenceB inseparably cooneoted with 
both the one and the other. 

This moral liberty a man may have, though It do 
not extend to all his aettons, or even to all his vol- 
ontary aotions. He does many things by instinot^ 
many things by the force of habit witboat any thought 
at alli' and conaeqnently without will. In the first part 
of life, be has not the poifer of self-government any 
more than the bmtes. That power orcr the determi- 
nations of bis own will| which belongs to him in ripo 
years, is limited, as all his powers are ; and it is per^ 
haps beyond the reach of his undentanding to deftie 
its limits with preeision. We can only say, in generalf 
that it extends to efery action for which he is aceooat- 
eMe. 

Tbl» power is ^Ten by his Maker, and at his pleas- 
ure whose gift it is, it may be enlarged or dim{niih«d( 




TUB SOTIOKS OP MOHAI. LIBRRTT. 3tl 

We oall man a free agcDl in ibc tame W8j u ve 

ill Lim a reasonable agent. In anay things be U nut 

lidnj by rcaaun, but b; principka similar to thou: nf 

thv brutes. His reason is weak at beat. It i% itablc 

be impaired or lost, by hit own faulli or by oiber 

IDeans. In like inunDer, be majr be a Tree agenl, ibougli 

'Uirreedomot'actiuaua}' bare many •iuiUarliuiitalioiii, 

Ike liWrtj' I have described has be«n reprejtenteil 

' aonte pbiloMphera a> inconouivablo, and as invoh- 

; an abaiu^lj. 

" Liberty," they say, " eonnistit only in a power lo 

act u wc will ; and it U impossible to oonceive in any 

being a grejiter lilierty than tliij. Hence il folloui, 

lat liberty doei nol extend to the delcrminations of 

le will, but only to ihc actions conaeciuent to its deter- 

iaation, and depending upon llie will. I'o say ibal we 

ITC puwer to will such an action, is to say. tbat we 

isy will it) if we will. This HUpiwses ibe will to be 

deteraiined by a prior will; nod, for the same rengon, 

that will must be determined by « will prior lo ii, and 

) on in an infinite series of wills, whieli i» absurd. 'I'o 

il freely, therefore, can mean nothing more than lo 

tl voluntarily ; and this is all the liberty that vaii be 

ineelved in man, or in any being." 

Tlib reasoning, first, I tbink, advaueed by Uobbe*. 

u been very generally adopted by the dvfcntlers of 

■eecMi^. It is gmnndeil upon u delliiilion of liberly 

totally diCBircnt from that which I have gitcn, atid 

tlicrefore does not apply to moraJ liberty, as above dc- 

Ined. 

But it is said that thh is the oaly liberty that is pa»- 
■iblc, Ibal is oonccivublc, that does not involve an ab- 
Birdity. 

It I* strange indeed ! If Ibe word librrly has no mean. 
Rg but tbts oOR. I iball nrBlioa jhrru. all very eon. 
»un. Tb<- omeclion nppIlM to (MM of Uiem, but lo nci- 
r of the itlbcrtwp. 



liberty it nmetiiMi i^poMd to exfemal Ibne or 
•DBflDoment of the body. Sonetimei it is oppoaed t* 
obligKtMHi by Uv, or I9 lawful antboiity. SotoetioMt 
it )■ oppoied to neeeuity. 

lit, It it oppoied to CBDfiDement of the body by ■■!• 
perior fbree. 8* we lay ft priioBer ii set ftt liberty 
vhen liii btten are Iraoeiusd ofi^ and lie ii diteharged 
ttvm sDnflneineiit. Thu is the liberty defined in the 
oIt|eetion ; and I grant that this liberty extendi not t* 
the will, neither does the eonfloement, beeanie the will 
«amiot be conflaed by external fore& 

Sdly* liberty is 0K»ied to obligalioo, by law, or 
lawfal authority. Tliii libeHy ii a right to aet oh 
my or another, in thiogi wbich the law baa aeilher 
«BM>iaBded nor ferttiddea; and (hia liberty ii meort 
vbea we ipeak of a mao'i natural liberty, hii oiril lit^ 
ortyt hb ehriiilan liberty. It is evident that this li^ 
erty, as well as the obligation oppoied to it, exteaii 
to the will : for it ii the will to obey that makei ob^ 
dienee ; the will to Iranigreu that nukes a iransgrea- 
aion of the law. Without will there obb be neilhtf 
obedieDoe nor transgression. Iaw supposes a power 
to obey or to transgress ; it does not take away thk 
power, but proposes the motiTei of duty and of int 




THB ironoin n moba£ ubkbtt, SIB 

be bul not power. Id mmaj eaieii to determine thlt wny 
or that? 

Hiis hnit by fomof been ealled the philosophieal no- 
tion of liberty and necessity ; but it is by no means po« 
enKar to phiiosophen. The lowest of t he Tulgar ha? e* 
ia all ages, been prone to hate reeonrse to this oeeeMl- 
tyytooxeolpate themseltes or their fHeads in what 
they do wro^, thonghf in the general tenor of their 
eondoetf they aet upon the eontrary prineiple* 

Whether this notion of moral liberty be eoneeivable 
or not, erery man must judge for himself. To mo 
there appears no diflleoUy in eoneeiTing it. I eonsitler 
the determination of the will as an cflbet. This cflfeet 
nsnsc have a eanse whieh had power to produce it | 
and the eaase must be either the person himself, whoso 
wfll k is, or some other being. The first Is as easily 
e o ttirtd as the last. If the person was the cause ot 
Uttt determinatioa of his own will, he was free in that 
actioB^ and it is Justly imputed to him, whether it be 
good or bad. Bat, if another being was the eause of 
tUf detcrmiaation, either by produeing it immediatelyf 
or by BMaas aad instruments under his direction, thea 
the delcffBuntion is the act aad deed of that being, and 
ii «ld|y impatable to hinu 

Bat it is said, ^ That nothing is ia our power bat 
what dcpcads upon the will, aad therefore the will it- 
Kif eamsoc be ia oar power.'* 

', that this is a £dlaey annini^ from t^km^ a 
ia a wane whitk k ae? er wan iat^wl' 
cd to eoB^ey, aad m a seaae Motra^ f& wfiot it im^im- 




ifer a^MS amt ff^ir 4/ -viuit i«^^ m 
c ia a man^^ p m a W r tfoy aCMui fin<7 f4% fl^. ftni^wmt 
uut liaMbt nAifMr wimk uUy 'vm Ik ^nvw^^ mt 
wudft 4017 laa siGsea oSuna^ W iw*<w. «io Pmu^^Hk^ 
^axSkiXu^ jna»aaasf» | o< w ^toc ^r<iAC^4fip«Mido nQoiisMir 



2lt THB HOnORB OV UOSU l.IBEaTT< 

vUl, and tbis u all that is maant hy fbu eonmiBB i^- 

But tliii it M &r from exoladiog hii vill thtni bdiig 
in hia power, that it Dooessari]; impUoB it. For to M^ 
that vhat depends npon the will is in a nan's powWf 
but the iriU is not in his power, is to u^ that the and 
hu hia powers bat the means necesiary to that end are 
not in hii power, whieh is a contradietion. 

In man; pR^ositions which ve express nnirem]ly« 
then ia an ezeeption neoetBaril; implied, and therelbrv 
always uadentood. Hus when ire say that all things 
depend npon God, God himself is neoesaarily exoeptetf. 
lUkamanner, when we saj, that all that ia inourpmr- 
n the will, the will itself ia neoeasarilf 
d ; <br if the will be not, nothing else can be ia 
enr power. Every effeet must be in the power of its 
oauae. The detenniimtion of the will ia an oflhet, umI 
therefore must he in the power of its oanaei whether 
that CAUse bo the agent himaelf, or some other being. 

From what haa been said in this chapter, I htqw Om ' 
notion of morul liberty will be distinctly understood 
and that ii appears that this notion is neither ineon* 
ceivable, not involreB any abinrditj or eontraiietiMi. 





- TfiE writing* upon liberty and ticoeMitjr hart, been 
nunh darkcn«i b; tlio amiiiguily or the words nso] in 
tetiHoalag ajwii- that subject. I'he wordv csuk and 
^ecl, artion and actire pow<T, liberty >iid tucasUy, 
ftre related to cack otlkrr : (he mratiliig or one daler- 
a^M the meaaiag of the reit. Wbea we attempt to 
daflne Umid* w« eaa ool; do it bf synoDymoin words 
wUch seed deflnhion a* much. Ihett; is a siriet seme 
In wbieh tJiote wordi mitit \k> us<.-d, ir«c speak and rca- 
■»n fliearl; about tuoml liberty ; bat tu keep to this 
■trfet iei»« is difficult, because, in all laDgaages, they 
ftatCi bj eactOBi, got a grcut latitude or siguiilcatiOB. 

A> ve cMUat reason ubont mora) liberty, nilhont 
tHiog iboM ambigtioiia words, it in proper to point out, 
aa dittiaetl^r as possible, their proper and original 
Dkeaniagi in which tbc; ought to be underttood tn licat- 
bg orthig itUtjcct, and to show (Vem what eauses the; 
kav« become no ambiguous in &li languages, as to darV- 
eo ud embamus unr reasouiags upon it. 

Every thing that begins to exist, must hare a caose 
•f itsexiiteuee, which bad power to give it exiilenee. 
And ever? thing that tindergoes an; change, mast hate 
•ome caUMS of that efaangc. 

That neither csiitDucci nor nny mode of existence, 
aon b^D without an efficient caimc, Ii a prineiple tliat 
appears very earlj^ in the tiiind ol' wan ; and it is so 
mirenat, and so llrmlj' rooted in human nature, that 
the raost dc(cruiiu«l Kkcplicisui cannot eradicate i(. 

It is upon this prineiple that we ground tho ra. 
liotial belief of a Deity. Dot that is not the only use 



to vhioh we apply iL Ever; mkn's condnot ii goreraed 
hj it every day. and almott every hour of his life. And 
if it were possible for nny man to root out this prineiide 
from his Diindt he must give up every thing that is oaU> 
ed eommoD prudeneei and be fit only to be coaGaed as 
insane. 

From this principle it followii that every thing vrhioh 
undergoes aoy change, must eitiier be ibe efficieal 
canse of that change in itself, ov it inust be changed 
by some other being. 

In tlie Jiret case it is said to have aclire pouicr, and 
to arf, in producing that change. In the second cua 
it is merely paaerne, or is acted upon, and the active 
power is in that being only whioh produces the change. 

The name of a cause and uf an agent, is properly 
ipven to that being only, vhieh, by its active powor^ 
prodocet Bome change in itself^ or in some other bein^ 
Tlie change, whether it be of thought, of will, or of 
motion, is the effect. Active power, therefore, is a 
quality in the oautCf which enables it to produce tho 
effect. And the exertion of tliat active power in pn- 
dnciog tlie effect, is called action, agency, e^ciency. 

In order to the production of any effect, there mutt 
be in the cause, not only power, but the exertion of that 
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■ To prcTcnt miitake, it U proper lo obwrre, that b 
beiiig mav havp a poncr at one limc wUicb it has oat 
K Bnotlier, It ma; «omniMily have a [wwer, which; 
at a ^rticalar time, it has not. Thu«, a man may 
•ominooly have power to waUi or to run i but ho Itas 
Dol thii powur when a»Icop, or when he lit confined by 
superior force. In ooniuon laii^agct he tuay be aaid 
to bare a power which he oaonol (hen txcrt. But this 
popular expression means only (bat bo commonly baj 
tbitt poweri anil will bare it wbcn the cause is removed 
irbieli at present deprive* him or it : fort when we 
»{wak strictly and pliilusophioallyi it i» a contnuUction 
to say that ho bas thU power, at that moment wfacD 
he is deprived of it. 

These, I think, are nceeasary oonsequenccs Trom the 
friaeiple fir<tl lucnlioDcd. that every change which bap- 
pent in nature must bave an efficient oauao wbtch IumI 
power la pruduce it. 

Another pi-inciplo, which appears very early in the 
mind of uian, ii. Ilrat wc an; efficient causes in our dc- 
lifaeimte and voluntary actions. 

We are coiueious of making an exertion, someliraes 
wilk difflculty, in order to produce certain effects. An 
exertloo mnde deliberately and voluntarily, in order to 
pradooe an elTect, implies a conviction that tlu^ elTect is 
ia mir power. No man can ddiheraldy attempt what 
he does not believe to be in bis power. Tbe lanpiage 
of all mankindt and tbcir ordinary conduct in life, de- 
■lOBSlntet that tfacy have a oonviotion of some active 
power in thcrotelves to produce certain motions in 
ifaeir own and m other bodies, and to regulate am) di- 
rtict their own Ihauj^ts. Thia conviclioo we havo m> 
early in life, that we have no remembrance when, or 
in what way we aecjulred il. 

That saeh a eoaviction is at first the ne«:sftU7 re- 
uU of our GonstitutioB, aqd that it can never br 




vatirdj oblHentedf is, I tliiiik:, aeknowledged hj ww 
«f the lUDit zealouB deftnden of neocBut;. Free Ou- 
auuioD, &o. p. S08. ** Sneb Me the influeaen to whieh 
all niMikiDd, without distiiiotion, are expoied, that 
they oeoeuarily refer aetions) I moan refer them, ut 
timatel;, first of all to themaelTei and others; and 
it is a long time before they begin to coasider theBH 
aelres and others as instmments in the hand of a sa- 
perior agent. Consequently! the associations whieh 
refer actions to themselves, get so confirmed, that they 
are nerer entirely oblitorated ; and therefore the coni> 
mon language, and the common feelings of manhindf 
vin be adapted to tlie first, the limited and imperfeett 
or rather erroneous, view of tilings." 

It is Tery probahlo, that the veiy oonoeplioa or idea 
of aetiTO pover, and of effluent causes, is derived from 
our ToluntarT exertions in produeing eHects j and 
that, if we were not couscous of sneh exertions, m 
should hare no ooneeplion at all of a oanse, or of ae* 
tire power, and oonsequently no oonviclion of the ne> 
oessily of a cause of oreiy change whiuli we observe in 
nature. 

It is certain that we can conceive no kind of active 
power but what is similar or analogous to that which 
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attacltncnt to Unit (Iw«rir has led Mine pbilowi- 
to deny that we bsve an; cmicqitkHi of an HB- 
or active powcri because efflctoBef and 
power are not ideuSf either of tmsatioa or re 
ioi. 'iliey maintain, tbeKforc, that a cause i« on- 
prior to the effect^ and Daostantly eon- 
joined with it. This ii Mr. Ilumu'a notion of a cauKi 
aod •ecntK to be adopted by nr. Prie«lljr, wbo ntj\ 
" That a cause cannot be defined to be nn; thing, but 
muh fTcciotu eircumtlaneet as art anutantly ftAlmc- 
tdbya errtain effect, (he ooostaoej' of the resolt mak- 
ing (IB eooolude, that there inuit be a avfficiait rei 
fa the nature of tbe tbingSf why it should be produced 
fa tho4o circum^tancea.*' 

But thror; ought to stoop to fact, and not fact to 
theory. Etery man who understands the laoguago 
knows, that neither priority, nor conitant conjunction, 
nor both taken together, imply officicDcy. Everyman, 
fkwt from prejudice, must assent to what Cicero has 
ntd : flaque non sic cau^a intdligi debet, ul quod eui- 
que antr«eda(, id et caitsa ait, seA quoA euiqae efflaenter 
anftwitit. 

The very dispute, whether we liare the eonooptlon 
of an effieJcnt cause, shows that we have. For though 
nuin may diipute about thbgs wUkh have no cxiilcnoei 
they cannot dispute about thiogi of wbteb tbey liava 
no eooerptlon. 

Wlial bai been said in tliis cJiapter is intended fu 
ahowi that the coneeptton of eaasei, of aetlon, and of 
acthe power, in the strict and proper fteD'< < '' [! i > 
words* b fbimd in tliemtoda of nil men •>■' 
in (be dawa of tbcir rational lif«. ]( i ■ 
in all bngttages, th<t wor' 
ipUnairtnexpretfod were dt n 




and ansmlugaoui, yet it ii eertBia^ that, smong the 
inott enlightened mtions, these words are applied to w 
many things of diflbrent natures, and used in so vague 
a manner* that it is very diffioult to reason about them 
distinctly. 

This phenometton* at first riew, seems Tety unae- 
countablc. Bui a lillle reOection may sativfy ua, that 
it is a natural oonseqaenee of tlie slow and gradual 
progress of human knowledge. 

And since the ambiguity of these wordii lias so grtat 
inBuence upon our reaaoning about moral liberty, and 
furnishes the strongest objections against it, it is not 
foreign to our sulyeot to show whence it arises. 'When 
we know the eauaes that have produced this ambigui- 
ty, we shall be less in danger of being misled by it, and 
the proper and strict meaning of the werda will more 
eTldently ■ 
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CArSEI OP THE AMBIGflTT QF TnosB nOKDS. 

WuBKwe (uraourallcaliiin to external objects. and 
Jegin lo exercise our ralional racullicB ubuut (lirm, wc 
■lull llial there Hre some niutfuns and changes io thvtni 

' Vhich wo have power to itroduce, anil thiit Ihry Liive 
iDfto; vhivh must huve louie other cause. EHhei- the 
olijoets must have life and aclive power* as we have, 
or they must he ntoved or changed hy somclli'mg that 
has life aod acUvv power, as external objects are mov* 
ed hy us. 

L Our first IhoDghls acem lo he, tliat (he ubjecls In 

febich wo perceive such motion have unilerslanding 

raid active power as vte have. 

" Savages," bh^s the Abbe Ray nal, " whcreverlhej 
SCO motion which ihej' cannot account fori thero the; 
suppose a soul." 

AU men mav be considered as savages in Ibis re- 
ipeeti nnlil they arc capable of instrucliun, and of 
using their faculties in a more perfcvt manner than 
sATages d*f. 

Hie roliooal oonversalions of birds and beasts ia 
£sop*t Fables do not shock the belief orehiUlrcn. To 
them tliey have that probahilily which wo retiuirc in 
tLB epic pocDi. Poelx give us a great deal ofpleasure, 
by elothiag every object with iutellcctual and moral 
Bltribulcs, in metaphur and Jn ntlier figures. May not 
the pleasure whidi wc take io this poeiieul languagCi 
mill:, iu iiat'i. from lis oorruspondcncc with our cnrli- 



may be, the Abbo Raynal's observa- 
u.tUj confflrued, both frDin fact, ami fmrn 
e oCsll languages. 
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Bade nations do real]; bdiere budi idoodi and itara, 
eartli, te». Bad air, founttuns and lakes* to Lave ander> 
■landing and aoUve power. To pay homage to them* 
and implore their &Tonr> is a kind of idolatry natnral 
to BBYagea. 

All langnagei oarry in their strueture tlie nuurki of 
their being formed when this belief prey^''^* ''^ 
disliootion of rerbs and participles into aetire and paa- 
sire» whieh it ftnnd in all languagef, must hare bees 
nri^nally intended to distinguish what is really active 
from what is merely passive ; and, in all languages^ 
we find aolive verbs tqiplied to those o1fjeets« in wbioh> 
according to the Abb« Baynal's observatifNif nvagei 
■uppoie a soul. 

Thna we say* the sub rises and sets, and oomes to 
the meridian, the moon changes, the sea ebbs and flows, 
the winds blow. lAngoagei wen farmed by men who 
believed these otyeets to have life and aoUve power in 
Ihamsolves. It was therefore proper and natural to 
express their motions and changes by active verbs. 

There is &n surer way of tracing the sentiments of 
nations before they have records than by the strue* 
tare of their langnage, which, notwithstanding the 
changes produced in it by time, wUl always retain 
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At phlloiopliy Btlvancci, Iif« awl activity in DBturat 
•bjcttts rclirc, and leave tlicm dvad and inaotivc. In- 
of moving; voluntarily, vte find them to brt moved 
iMarilj { inatoBd of acting, wo find tlicm to bo act- 
and nature Hp[Kar9 as oti« Kreul machine, 
'here one nlicel is turned by aoolbert Ihnl by a (bird ; 

id liow far tbii nr«(^'ii«ary Bucccssion may rcacii, Ibc 

iluiopher does not know. 

The weakness of Iiaman reason makci men prone, 
,1fhtn I hey Wave one extreme, to rush into the opposite ; 
%nd thus pbilosopliy. even in its infancy, may lead mea 
from idulali7 and polyiheism, into atheism, and from 
aseribing active (wwer to inanimate beings, (o conclude 
bH things to bo carried on by ncPBssity. 

Whatever origin we ascribe to (bedoGlrino ofathe- 
and of fatal necegsily, it is voHain, tliai both may 
traced almost as far hack as [ihilosophy ; and both 
appear tu bo (he op|wsilos of tbc earliest sentiments of 
mm. 

It mu*t bare been by the observation and reasoning 
of tUeftpecutative/nc that those objects were dis- 
mvered (o be inanimate and inaetive, to which the 
HMHjr aseritied life and activity. But while tite fae 
are oonvhiccd of this, they mnst speak the langnage 
of (he many in order to be understood. So we see, 
(bat when the Ptolemaic system of nslronomy. wliieh 
agrees with vulgar prejudice, and with vulgar Ian- 
goage, has been anlrersally rejected, by philosophers, 
they eontisne touie the phraseology that is grounded 
upon it, not only in speaking to Ihc vulgar, but in 
•penktag to one another, lliey say, Ibo ma rises and 
sett, and mores annually through all the signs of the 
zodiac, while they believe that he never leaves his place 

In like BlMiM»', those active verba and participles. 
which were applied to (bo InaBtnateol^eots of nature. 
itlir n ilii-y werebeticTcil to bcreallyaetive. eonltnnc to 




bs applied to tbem after Uwy are diieorered to lie pu* 
lire. " 

The fonni of languager onee establiilicd by ouatonif 
are not lo easily olianged as the notions on which th^j 
were originaliy founded. While the sounds remain^ 
their signifimlioa is gradually enlarged or altered. 
'^This is ■ometimei fouod, eren in those sciences n 
which the signification of words is the most aeourata 
and precise. Thuit in arithmetio, the word number, 
among the ancients, always signified so many units* 
and it would have been absurd to apply it either to 
unity, or to any part of an unit ; but now we call uni- 
ty, or any part of unity, a number. 'With them, mul- 
tiplication always increased a number, and diYisioB 
diminished it ; but we spealL of multiplying hy a frao- 
tioo, which diminishes, and of dividing 1^ a fractioo, 
which increases the Dumber. We speak of dividing 
or niulliplying by unity, which neither diminishes nor 
increases a number. These forms of expression* ia 
the ancient language, would have been abautd. 

By such cliangea, in tlie meaning of words, the lav- 
guago of every civilized nation resembles old funutnrt 
new modelled, in which many things are pat to oses 
for which they were not originally intended, and liftr 
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man may be ^taiUflcil who U citpuble or rsAiKtiun. 
Aod (bat (his dUlinction it perceived hy all mcD as 
MOQ as llip; begin to rcacnii, appears by tbc dislinetiDn 
between active and iKiasivc verbs, wbioli is original In 
all languages, tboiigU ri-om tlie causrs tbat bave been 
nwntEunet). they come (u bo cgnfouuilei] iu (he [trogress 
of human improrrment. 

Another nay in which philosophy has eonlnhulc*] 
Tcry much (o tho sinbi^uily or the words under our 
consideratloa, deserves to he uieutioued. 

The first step iota naturnl philosophy, and what has 
eoiumonly been oon^idcrcd as its ultimate- ^nd* is the 
inveitigntion of the oanscsof the phenomena of nature ; 
that is, Ibe enutcs of those appearances in nature wbJob 
are not the efleots of human power. Felix qui poMt 
Ttrum engnoscere eautaa. Is (he BODtimeut of eTery 
mind that has a (urn to speculation. 

The knowledge of (he causes of things promises no 
less the enlargement of human power than ttio grattO- 
cation of hitman enriosity t amHherefore, among Ibo 
cfllightened part Dfrnankind. (his knowledge bas been 
pursued in alt ages with an aTidity proportioned to its 
impor(Bne«. 

In nothing does tlie difterence between the inlellee- 
tual powers of man. and those of brutes appear more 
, MMpkuous than in this. For in them we perceive 
MO desire to mvestignle the eaascs of things, nor indeed 
laoy sign tbat IheybaTo Iboproper notion of n came. 
There r* rruHo-i i.''. ".< it. in 

this inves(igati(.i ^ii-kj 

r »od that their - .• . tl to 

I tlieir desire nii'l ' 
We easily dl . 
f aeolioQ in ihr y' 
many eases, fn>] < 
will happen. 1 
eoniuion flbscr^>' 
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pereipifflty vhieby bj tlieir aethre power reooivedat 
firstt prodooe all the ehaages thoy undergo. 

While men thus wandered in the dark in leareh of 
oansei, unwilling to eonfest their disappointmentt theu 
vainly eoneeived every thing they stumbled upon to bo 
a eattflOy and the proper notion of a eanteis lottf by ghr* 
ing the name to numberless things whieh neither are^ 
nor ean be onuses. 

This eonf ttsion of various things under the name of 
onuses, is the more easily toleratedf beeause, howevir 
hurtful it may be to sound philosophyf it has little infln- 
enee upon the eoneems of life. A eonstant anteoedmitf 
or eonoomitanty of the phenomenon whose eause it 
aou{^ nugr answer the purpose of the inquirer, as well 
as if the real eanso were known. Thus a sailor do* 
sires to know the eause of the tides, that he may kao^ 
when to expeet high water : he is told that it is high 
water when the moon is so many hours past the mo« 
ridian: and now he thinks he knows the eause of the 
tides. "What he takes for the eause answers his pur* 
pose, and his mistake does him no harm* 

Those philosophers seem to have had thejustest 
views of nature, as well as the weakness of human un- 
derstanding, who, giving up the preteneeof diseoveriog 
the onuses of the operations of nature, have applied 
themselves to diseover by observation and experiment, 
the rules, or laws of nature according to which the phe- 
nomena of nature are produced. 

In compliance with custom, or perhaps, to gratify 
the avidity of knowing the causes of things, we call the 
laws of nature causes and active powers. So we 
speak of the powers of gravitation, of magnetism, of 
electricity. 

We call them causes of many of the phenomena of 
nature ; and such they are esteemed by the ignorant, 
and by the 



Bat (hoac of juiter diBoernment iee> tbatlawi ofna- 
iiiiw we DOl agents. They are not endowed with active 
power, and therefore caonot be causes in the proper 
•enie. They are only the rules according to wbiehtbe 
unkDOWD cause acts. 

Tlini it appears, that our natural desire to know the 
causes of the phenomena of nature, our inability to dis- 
cover them, and the vain theories of philosapheri em- 
ployed in this search, bare made the word cause, and 
tlia related words, so ambiguous, aad to signify so 
many things of different natures, that they have in a 
Banner h>st their proper and original meaning, and yet 
we have no other words to express it. 

Every thing joined with the effect, and prior to it, is 
called its cause. An instrument, an occasion, a reason* 
a motive, an end, arc called causes. And the related 
words effect, agent, fower, are extended in the same 
vague manner. 

"Were it not that the terms cause and agent have lost 
tbeir proper meaning, in the crowd of meanings that 
have been given them, we should immediately per* 
eeive a contradiction in the terms tieceaaanj eaiue, and 
necessary agent. And although the loose meaning of 
those words is authorized by custom, the arbiter of 
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If (his neeeuit J be attributed even to the Dcitj»the 
eoBtequenee moit be* that there neither is, aer cao iw. 
a eause at all ; that nothing acts* bat cYcry thing is 
aeted upon ; nothing moves, but eTeij thing is moved ; 
all is passion without aetion; all instrument without 
an agent ; and that everj thing that is, or was, or shall 
be, has that neeessarj eiistenoe in its season, whieh 
we eommonlj consider as the prerogative of the Fir»t 
Cause. 

This I take to be the genuine, and the most tenable 
system of neeessity. It was the system of Spinosa» 
though he was not the first that advanced it; fur it is 
Tcry ancient. And if this system be true, our reason- 
ing to prove the eiistenee of a first cause of every 
thing tbit begins to eiist, must be given up as falla- 
cious. 

If it be evident to the human understanding, as I 
take it to be, that what begins to exist must have an 
effleient eause, whieh had power to give or not to give 
it existence ; and if it be true, that eBects well and 
wisely fitted for the best pur|>oses, demonstrate iii- 
telligenee, wisdom, and goodness, in the efficient eause, 
as well as power, the proof of a Deity from these prin- 
ciples is very easy and obvious to all men that can rea- 
son. 

If, on the other hand, our Lelief tlial every (Ling (hat 
begins to exist has a eause, be got only h} experience ; 
and if, as Mr. Hume maintains, the only notion of a 
cause be something prior to the efiect, ^vhieli experi- 
ence has shown to be constantly conjuined ^UU such 
an eflTect, I see not how, from these principles, it is pos- 
sible to prove the existence of an intelligent cause of 
the universe. 

Mr. Hume seems to me to reasoojustly from bis defi- 
nition of a cause, when in I he person of an Epicurean, 
he maintains^ that with regard to a cause of the uni- 
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wrMf ve ean oonelnde nothing ; beoaute it in a aingular 
tlktL Ve baTB no ezpericDee lliat suoh effeeU an 
alvaja conjoined with lagh a eause. Na;» the eaiiw 
which we aaugn to thii effect, ii a oauee which bo naa 
hat seen, nor caa see, and Iberetbre esperienoe eannat 
inform ui (hat it bai ever been eoDJoiocd with any et 
fiict. He teemi to me to reason jnitlj from his deflai- 
tiw of a oanK, when he maiDtaini, that any thing maf 
be the cause of any thing ; since priority and oonatast 
eoajnnetioa is all that can be conceived ia the notion of 
aeaose. 

Another zealons defender of the doetrine of neoesii- 
ty i^if that " A CBoae oannot be defined to be aqj 
thiag bat ndh previoiu eireuaftancM aa are eongtanHf 
foBamei h^ a eertora «^M ; the eonataney of the result 
makiog ni eonolude, that there must be a auffieient rta- 
$on, in the natare of thingst vb; it iboold be prodaccd 
in those drcumatances." 

This seems to me to be Mr. Hume*i deBaitioo of a ' 
eanse in other words, and neither more nor leu; tal 
I am far from thinking that the author of it vill admt 
the consequences which Mr. llume draws from it, how* 
erer neceisaiy they may appear to otben. 
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Tarn Mai tm l i fgaUa ftr the dutlTte tf wttMil; 
fcy tfce itrew »f their cwwe wp— ti» hlmMt tTM^ 



««Ef«ff7 defihcnte wtiM»'* the; s^ir, «««•! huve a 
iMthe. WhM there is m Metive m the ether tlito. 
this aetiTe nest detrrmiee the egret ? tihre there ere 
eoetraiy setiTcs, the streegest nest prmil : ere rse- 
sen fren iiien*s metises to their eeliees* es ive de Aeei 
other raaseo to their eHeets : if us9m he a ftee egeetf 
aed be not goTemrd bj motitrs, all his aetioas aiast he 
mere eaprfee, rewards and paaishaieats eaa have ae 
dKet, and saeh a beiag must he absolote^ uDgeverna* 
Ue.*" 

la order therefore to understand dlstlnetlyt la what 
sense we aseribe moral liberty to roanf it Is neeessaiy 
to understand what Influenoe we allow to mothes. l\i 
preTent misunderstanding, whloh has been terj eom- 
men upon this point, I offer the fbllowing observations. 

Ist* I grant that all rational beings are influenoedi 
and ought to be infiuenced by motires. But the influ- 
enoe of motives is of a very different nature from that 
of efficient causes. They arc neither ouuies nor agents. 
They suppose an efficient cause, and can do nothing 
without it. We cannot, without absurdity, suppose a 
motive, either to act, or to be acted upon ; it is equally 
incapable of action and of passion ; because it is not 
a thing that exists, but a thing that is conceived ; 
it is what the schoolmen called an ens raiionls. Mq* 
tives, therefore, may injluenee to action, but tbey 
do not act. Tbey may be compared to advice, or 
exhortation, which Wvrs a man still at lilii»rty. Poi 




11 h advice giren «beii (lin-e » not m. pever 

la do, or to Turbear, wlial it recoiniiieiidt. In 

lanticr, motives iiippwe liberty in the agent, 

srwise the; have no iiiHiience al all. 

It is a law of naturtv niih i-osppct to mutter, tint 

evwvy inulion, mid ubangc of niolioo, is |irupar(ional to 

the force itDpreascd, and in the direction urthat TwrM. 

1 I }heiHu of nocrskitjr supposes a similar law to ob- 

I I all the aotiotis of iolelligent being* ; whicht 

iiilo ali0niiinn_ msi. i>e expresscd (huo: cvorji 

at..»u, ui- tiuwig ,1, ID an intelligent being. i*i 

proportional to the loroe oS motives imprcBsed, and ia 

the direetioD of that Torce, 

The law of nature respecting matter, is grounded 
ujKtn this pvinoiplc. that matter is an inert, inactin 
tubstruioCi which does not act, but is ncted upon ; and 
the \av/ of necessity must be grounded upon the sup- 
potiilioiti that an intelligent being is an inert, inactive 
Bubalancc. whieh does not act, but is acted uiion. 

SA\y, Iluliunal beings, in proportion as they arc wise 
and good, will act according to the best motives ; and' 
ever}' rational being, who docs otherwise, abuses his 
liberty. The most perfect being, in evet^ thing wheri) 
there is a right and a wrong, a better luid « worse, 
always infallibly acts aeoording (« the biiat laoUvw. 
This indeed is little else than an identical pr^Mdtloi:'' 
for it is a eontcadiotion to say, that a perftet belniJ 
does what is wrong or unreasonable. But to uyt that 
he does not act freely, because he always does vhatld 
best, is to say, that the proper use of liberty deatr^ 
liberty, and that liberty consists only la its abuse. ,' 
The moral perfection of the Deity consists, not Sfr 
having nc power to do ill, otherwise, as Br, Cll^ 
justly observes, there would be no gronnd to thaokUln 
for hU goodness lo us any more than for his eleniity 
or immenuly ; but his moral perfeetion eonsista la tki^ 



lie km fmwmt t» 4« «ffiy iMHg$ m p» w 
wUeh mmot be raMtod, he enrts tkit pOTcr ot^ 
■i Mi« whmt k wisest Md best Te be sdigeet tm 
Meestky it to have no power «t ell; fer power ead 
— e u i iitj ^ are oppesites. We greot, tberefere, that 
iMCifes haw faiioeoeot similar to that of adTiee or peis 
tmriea ; bat this iataeoee is perftetly eeasisleat with 
liberty, aad iadeed sapposes liberty. 

3dly9 Whether e^ery deliberate aetioa aiyst hate a 
■Mtife^ depends on the meaning we pat upon the 
word dsHferals. If; by a deliberate aotion, we mean 
aa aotioa wherein motiTos are weighedf whioh seems to 
be the origioal meaaiogorthe word* surely there mast 
be motifes* and eontrary motires, otherwise tliey eould 
not ba weighed. Bat if a deliberate aetioB means oaly, 
ae it eommoaly dees, an aetioa done by a eool and ealm 
detersslnatieo of the miad, with forethought and will# 
1 believe there aro innnmeralile sueb aethms dene with- 
out a motive. [Note D D.] 

Tide most be appealed to every aum^s eettseiooinetf • 
I de many trifling aetions every dayt ih whieh^ upon 
the most earefal refleetiooy I am oonseions of no mo« 
live ; and to say that I may be influeneed by a motive 
of whioh I am not eonseiouii is* in the lint plaeey an ar- 
bitraiy suppositioo without any evidenoe* and then, it Is 
to sayp that I may be oonvinoed by an argument whioh 
never entered into my thought. [Note E E.] 

Cases frequently oesur^ in urhich an end» that is of 
some import8Bee» msy be answered equally well by 
any one of several different means. In such easest a 
man who intends the end finds not the least dtfiiottlty 
ia taking one oi tliese means, though he be firmly per- 
soaded» that it has no title to be preferred to any of the 
others. [NoteFF.] 

To say that this is a case that eannot liappen# is to 
eontradiet the experience of maakimi ; for sumly n 
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■u wko hv oeemiioii to lay out a shilling, or a giiiiiemf 
■lay bafo two hundred that are of equal faloe, hoth 
to the gifer and to the reeeirer, any one of vhieh will 
answer hit purpose equally well. To say, (hat, if sueh 
a ease should happen, (he man eouU not exeente his 
purpose, is still more ridiculous, though it have the 
authority of some of the schoolmen, who determinedf 
that the ass, between two equal bundles of hay, would 
sUnd stiU till it died of hunger. 

If a man oould not act without a motife, he would 
have no power at all ; for motifcs are not in our power ; 
and he that has not power over a necessary mean, has 
not power over the end. [Note G G.] 

Tliat an action, done without any motive, oan nei- 
ther have merit nor demerit, is much insisted on by the 
writers for necessity, and triumphantly, as if it wen 
the very hinge of the controversy. I grant it to be a 
self-evident proposition, and I know no author that 
ever denied it. 

How insignificant soever, in moral estimation, the 
actions may be which are done without any motive, 
they are of moment in the question concerning moral 
liberty. For, if there ever was any action of this kind^ 
motives are not the sole causes of human actions. And 
if we have the power of acting without a motive, that 
power, joined to a weaker motive, may counterbalance 
a stronger. 

4thly, It can never be proved, that when there is a 
motive on one side onl^*, that motive must determine 
the action. [Note H H.] 

According to the laws of reasoning, the proof is in- 
cumbent on those who hold tlie affirmative ; and I have 
never seen a shadow of argument, which does not take 
for granted the thing in question, to wit, that motives 
are the sole causes of actions. 

Is there no such thing as willfulness, caprice or ob- 
stinacy, among mankind ? If there be not^ it is wonder- 
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tieal, mud mean no more than that tbo ttroBgett mo- 
tive is the itrongest motife. From this sarelj no eoo- 
elusion can be drawn. 

If it aboold be said, that by the strength of a mo- 
tive is not meant its prevaleneOf but the eaase of its 
prevaienee ; that we measure the cause by the eflfeett 
and from the superiority of the effect conclude the sn* 
pcriority of the cause, as we conclude tliat to be tlie 
heaviest weight which bears down tlie scale : I answer^ 
that* acoerding to this explication of the axiom, it 
talLcs for granted that motives are the causes, and the 
sole causes of actions. Nothing is left to the ageat» 
but to be acted upon by the motives, as the balanec is 
by the weights. The axiom supposes, diat the agent 
does not act, but is acted upon ; and, from this snppo- 
ution, it is concluded that he does not act. This is 
fo reason in a circle, or rather it is not reasoning but 
begging the question. 

Contrary motives may very properly be compared 
to advocates pleailiug the opposite sides of a cause at 
the bar. It would be very weak reasoning to say, that 
such an advocate is (lie most powerful pleader, because 
sentence was given on his side. The sentence is in the 
power of the judge, not of the advocate. It is equally 
weak reasoning, in proof of necessity, to say, such a 
motive prevailed, therefore it is the strongest ; since 
the defenders of liberty maintain that the determina* 
tion was made by the man, and not by the motive. 

We are therefore brought to this issue, that unless 
some measure of the strength of motives can be found 
distinct from their prevalence, it cannot be determin* 
ed, whether the strongest motive always prcvarls or 
not. If such a measure can be found and applied, we 
may be able to judge of Che truth of this maxim, but 
not otller^\ise. 

f^very thing that can be called a motive, is address- 
ed either to the animal or to the rational part of our 
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nature. Motives of the ruruicr kintl arc common to 
0» witli the brutes ; tlioie of the liiltcr arc peculiar la 
mional bciogB. We ilinll bo^ leave, ibr distinctiuu'ii 
nkc, to call iho former, animal inolivo, and llic litlti-r 
ralionaL 

Hunger ii a tnolive in a il»g (o vat ; so is it in a wan. 
Aecordiag to the slrcogtU or tlirt ap[>oti(c, it giveta 
sirungci-ora >Tc»kvr iinpulsc to oat. And the iamo 
thing may bo said of every other appetite and paGsion. 
6uch animal motives gne an itnpulso to the ageat, 
to whlflh he yields with case; and, if the impulse 
kc strong, it cannot bo resitted without an eflbrt which 
, VpquireH a groalcr or a less degree of aclf-eommaDd. 
Such motives arc not aildrcsscil to the rational pow- 
Their influenco is immpdiati-ly upon the will. 
Wc feci their inOuence, andjmlgeot' their slreaglfat 
by the consciuns cfTorl >vhich is neocssary to resist 
them. 

When a man is acted upon by oontrai^ motives of 
this kind, he flmla it caiy to yield to the sti-ongcat. 
They are like two forces pushing him in contrary di- 
TColions. To yield (o tlie strongest, he needs only to 
l^e passive. By exerting his own force, be may re- 
%itit ; but this rcfiuircs an elTurt of which ho is eon- 
•eious. Tbc strength of motivrsof this kind is pcr- 
[^•eivcd, not by onr judgment, but by our feeling ; and 
^at is the ilrongeat of eoatrary motives, to wliieb be 
ean yield with rase, or wbtch iL requires an ellbrt of 
«alf-oammand to resist ; and this we may call tbc ani- 
mal tert of the strength of mollTes. 

Kit be a»kcd, whether, in motives ef this kind, Ike 
Mnmgcst always prerails i I answer, that in brute ait- 
liaalN I believD it does. Thc-y do not appear to liavc 
isy self -command ; an appetite or passion in them it 
VTcroome aoly by a stronger contrary one. Ob tlii* 
■econnl, they are not accountable for their arllonn, nor 
can they be the lulijects of law. 
lOL. IV. SI 
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But in men wlio are able to exercise their ratiomd 
powersi and haTe anj degree of Belf-cpramand^ the 
strongest animal motire does not always prevaiL Hie 
flesh does not alwa/s prerail against the spiritt though 
loo often it does. And if men were oecessarilj deter- 
mined b; the strongest animal motivet thej could do 
more be accountable, or capable of being goTerned by 
law, than brutes are. 

Let ns next consider rational motives, to which the 
, name of motive is more commonlj and more proper!/ 
giren. Their influence is open the judgment) b; con- 
Tioeiog us that such an action ought to be done, that 
it is our duty, or conducive to our real good, or to soma 
end which we have determined to pursue. 

They do not ^ve a blind impulse to the will as ani- 
mal motives do. The; eonvinoe, but the; do not im- 
pel, unless, as maj often bappeni the; excite some pas- 
sion of hope, or fear, or desire. Such passions ma/^ 
be excited b; eonviotion, and ma; operate in its ud a^ 
other animal motires do. But there ma; be convic — • 
tion without passion ; and the convietion of what w^ 
ought to do, in order to some end which we have judg — 
ed fit to be pursued, is what I call a rational motive. 

Brutes, I think, cannot be influenced b; sneh mo— 




A motiTe which is the ttrongeit, meeoidiig to the mU- 
nml testf may bet ud Tery often !•» the weakest ae- 
^MndiBg to the rationaL 

' The grand and the important eospetitlon of eon- 
trary motives is between the animal* oq tlie one haad* 
and the rational on the otiier. This it the eonfliet be- 
tween the fleih and the ^liritf upon the event of whidi 
the eharaoter of men depends. 

If it be asked» which of these is tne strongest mo* 
tive ? The answer is* that the first is eommonly strong* 
est* when th^y are tried by the animal test* If it 
were not' so» human Hfe wonM be no stato €t triaL It 
wonM not be a waiftre, nor would tirtue require nay 
eflbrt or seif-eommaad. No uhui would buTe aiqr 
temptation to do wrong. But* when we Uj the eon- 
taffy motives by the rational test, it is evident* that 
t)ie ratfonal motive is always the strongest. 

And now, I think* it appears* that the strongest mo* 
ti ve* Sieeordiog to dther of the tests I have mentioned* 
does not always prevail. 

In every wise and virtuous notion* the motive that 
prevaib b the strongest, aoeording to the rational tost* 
but eommonly the weakest aeeording to the animal. 
In evei7 foolish* and in every vicious action* the mo- 
tive that prevails is commonly the strongest aeeording 
to the animal test* but always the weakest according 
to the rational. 

athly* It is true* that we reason from men's motives 
to their actions* and* in many eases, with great proba- 
Ulity* but never with absolute certainty. And to infer 
from this* that men are necessarily determined by mo- 
tives* is veiy weak reasoning. 

For* let us suppose* for a moment, that men have 
moral liberty* I would ask, what use may they be ex- 
pected to. make of this liberty 7 It may surely be ex- 
peeted* that of the various actions witliin the sjdiere 



of (heir power, Ihe; will ebooBc wliat pleawt Uiek 
most for thfl present, or what ftppcar* to be most for 
their real, though distant good. 'When there isaoon* 
petition betveen tlicBe motiTesi the foolish will preftt 
present gratifieRtiou ; the wise, the greater and own 
distant good. 

Jtow, is not this (be TCI7 wqr in which we tee bum 
act? Is it not from the presumplioo that they aet la 
this waj, that we reaswi from their motires t« 1h^ 
actions? Surelj' it is. Is it not weak reasoning, ther»- 
fore* to argue, that men have not liberty, beeansethey 
aot in that very way in whioli they Waald aet if Ifatfy 
had liberty ? It would surely bo more like reasmiiD^ 
to draw the contrary conolasioD from the same pnni> 
ises. 

7thly. Nor is it better reaaaning to oonslude, tha^ 
if men are not neeessarily determined by motiTei, all 
their aotions must be capridous. 

To resist the strongest aainial mofiTes when duty 
requires, is so far from being eapricious, that it is, fti 
the highest degree, wise and virtuous. And we ht^ 
this is often done by good men. 

To aot against rational motives, must always be fool- 
ish, vioioas, or capricious. And it cannot be denied 
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I'firred from lliat cSvct, upon e»cli of the oppcHite sys- 
■feiB* of librH; and of necessity. 

I take it for granted ihiil, in fa^t, Ihcbest and wisest 
vlawH, liotb human and divinci are oflrn (ninsgressed, 
I notwilhslandiDg Iho rewards and punhbncnts that are 
1 BOfle^d to Ihcni. If any man should deny litis fact, 
I know not how to reaion willi bitn. 
Prom Ibis fact* it may lie hrerred with certainty, 
I tbe BupposilioD of necessity, that, in cTcry iff 
D of traDsgression. the motive of reward orpim- 
iDt WAS not of suificient strength to produce obe- 
e to the law. This impUcs a fault in the lawgiT' 
r; but there ean be no fault iti tbe tranagtrssor, who 
• incefaanioally by the force of motives. We might 
mpute a fault to the balance, when it does net 
e a weight of two pound» by the furee of one pound. 
UpoD tlic supposition of neccsiily, tbero can he nei- 
ther reward nor punishment, in tlie proper seose, ai 
those words imply good and ill desert. Rewunl and 
jHinishment arc only tools employed to produce a ne> 
ebaoical elTcci. W'bea the vflt-cl is not produced, tbe 
IimI roust be unfit or wrong applied. 

Upon the supposition of liberty, rewards and pnninh- 
HMDla will have a proper effect upon the wise and tb« 
goodj but not so upon the foolish and the vicious, when 
offMcd by liicir animal passions or bud habits ; and 
tfaii is just what wc sec to ttc the fact. Upon ibis snp- 
poritioa, the fransgrcBsiDn of the law implies no defect 
in tbe law, no fanlt in the lawgiver ,- the Tanlt in solely 
ki Out Innsgressor. And it is upon this suppusitlsn 
only* that ihere can be cither reward or punishment in 
r Mn9e|of the words, because it is only on tbli 
I Supposition that there can be good or ill desert. 
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XIBBBTT GOirSISTBNT WITH QOTBBITBfEHT. 

Wheit it is laid that libert; would make as aUno- 
lut^ ungorermblfl by God or man ; to undentand tha 
atrenglb of this conclusion, it is neooasar; to know dii- 
liooilj what is meant hj gmemmtnt. There are two 
kinds of goTernment, very different in their natore. 
He one we may, for distinction's sake* eall nuchaiii- 
cal Borenment, the other moral. The first is the 
gOTomiiNit of heingi wUch have no aotire power* bat 
are merely paauve and acted npon ; the second, of ia* 
telligent and aetire bnngc. 

An instance of meehanieal goTenment maj be, that 
of a master or commander of a slup at tea. Suppoa- 
iog her skilfully built, and fambhed with every thing 
proper for the destined voyage, to goven her properij 
for this purpose requires maehartand attention: aadi 
as efoey art has its rules, or laws, so has this. Bnt bj 
whom are those laws to be obeyed, or those rules ob> 
served t not by the ship, surely, for she is an inactive 
bdng, bflt by the governor. A sailor may say that 





loDi liko thftt of tbc losing gnmcster. when ho curses 
c dice. The ship is as innocent as the dice. 
Whalevcr may happen during the vojagv. whatever 
K'tnay be Its isgur, (he ihipi in the eye of reason, is nei> 
"ihor an abject of approbation nor of blame; because 
she docK nut net. but is acted upon. If the materia), 
in any pnrt, lie faulty ; who put it to (hat use ? If tho 
Torm; who made it? If the rules of navigation were 
not observed; who transgressed (hem ! If a storm oc- 
oasionei) any disaster, it was no nioro iu the power of> 
the ship than of (bo master. 

Another instance to illustrate tbc nature ormcehan' 
I ical government may be, that of tho man who makes 
■'fend exhibits a puNtet show. The puppets, in all their 
Idivertiog gcittculations, do not move, but arc moved 
yan impulse secretly conveyed, which (hey eannot 
resist. If (bey do not play their parts property, the 
jhult is oalyintbemakcr or manager of tho machinery. 
Too much or too Ultle force was applied, or it was 
'irroDg directed. No reasonable man imputes either 
praise or blame to the puppets, but iolely to their maker 
or their governor. 

If wo suppose for a moment, the puppoti to bo en- 
dowed with understanding and will, but without any 
degree of active imwer, tbi* will make no change in t)io 
natnrc of their government : for understanding and 
will, without some degree of tKlive power, ean pru- 
dttoe no effect. Tbcy might, upon this supposition, bn 
called intelUgetU taachiiut ; but they would he machines 
ntill, as much subject to tho laws of motion as inani- 
jna(c matter, and therefore incapable of any other than 
mechanical giiv eminent. 

Let ui neit consider the nature of moral gOTemmeDt. 
a This ii the government of persons who have reason 
^hkod active puwor, anA have laws pre»eribcd to tfaem 
^Bbr their ooodiKt, by» ky;ubtor. Their obcdionev 




ii obedience' in the proper sense; it must there 
IiG their owB act and deed, aoil consotjuontly tliey i 
kare power to obey or to disobey. To prcfcribe lawi 
to tlicm. which tliry hate not power to obey, or to re- 
quire B service beyond their power, would be tyrannr 
and ipjoMiee in (he highest degree. ' 

Whm the taws arp eqiiitablct and prescribed by M 
avlbority, they produee mora) obligation in those llf 
are aubject lolhein,Bnd disobedience is a erime deseri 
ing punishment. But if the obedience be impossible 
if ibe transgression be nceessary ; it is self-evidenl 
that there can be no moral obligation to what isimpi 
Bible, that there can be no crime in yielding to neeei 
ty.and that there can be no justice 13 punishing a p 
800 fur what it was not in his power to aroid. Then 
are first principles in morals, and to every unprejii< 
diced mind, as self-evident as the axioms of matbemat- ' 
iea. The whole science of morals must stand or fill 
with them. 

Having thus explained the nature both of meehaai- 
eal and of moral government, the only kinds of gorem- 
mcnt I am able to conceive, it is easy to see how far 
liberty or necessity agrees with either. 

On the one band, I acknowledge, that neoessitj 
agrees perfectly wilb meebanical goyeniBeat, Tbit 
Uad of goTemment » most perfect when the governor 
Is Ao sole agent ; evei^ thing done is the doing of the 
gsTenwr oaly. The praise of every thing well done is 
Ub Mridy ; and his is the blame if (bcre be any tbii^ 
111 doM* because he is tbe sole agent. 

It ts true that, in common language, praise or dli« 
pnuse is often metaphorically given Id tbe work ; bn^ 
in propriety, it belongs solely to the author. Every 
wot^maa anderstands this perftclly, and takes to 
Umself Tet7 jnfltly the pnbe or dispraise of hia own 




On Iba olhor imDil, it is no less eviilcnt, (hat, on tbc 

Lsuppovition of ncccHUf^r in I lie govemeili Ilivre can llii 

r no moral guvcrninent. Tltcrc can ho neither uisdoiu 

[ not' equity in ptxflcriking laws that cannol Iw olwyi-il. 

' Thuro cao be no uioral obligation uiran beings tbnt 

have no active pover. There can bo do crime in not 

doing what it was ImposMble to ilo ; nor can there bu 

juitico in punishing such omission. 

irne apply theae theoretical prinoiplcs totbekinili 
orgovcrnment ubicb ilo actually c\hi, whctfarr human 
or divine, wc bIikII find that, among ineni even mccliail- 
ieal government is imperfect. 

Men do not make the mutter tbey work upon. lit 
various kiudi, and the (|ualities belonging to each 

k kind, arc the work of God. The laws of nature, to 
j*bioh it is subject, are the work of God. The motions 
of the atmosphere and ol' the sen, the bent and cold of 
the air, the rain and wind, whieli arc useful instrti- 
mcuts in must human opcrnliuns, are not in our power. 
So that) in all the mechuuieal productions of men, the 
work is more to l>o aioribcd to God than to man. 

Civil government among men is a species of moral 
government, but imperfect, as its lawgivers and 111 
judges are. Human laws may Ito unwise or unjust; 
human judges maybe parliul or unskilful. But in all 
equitable civil governments, the maxims of moral gov- 
ernment above mentioned, arc acknowledged as rules 
which ought never to be violated. Indeed, the rules of 
justice arc so evident to alt mcni that the most tyran- 
uieal govemmcnls profess to be guided by tbcm, and 
endeavour to palliate what is contrary to them by tbc 
pica ofnccciiily. 

'Hiat a man cannot ba under au obligation to what is 
iinp4t>Mtilp ; that be cannot Ifc criminal in yielding to 
' I innUy iMUiiihcd for what he muld nof 
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avoid, are iiiBsinis admitted, in ail eriminal eoarti u 
Ifiindamental rules of justioe. 

In opposition to tliiii it lias lieen laid b; some of the 
most able defendersof neeessily, that human laws i«- 
qaire no more to eonstitnte a crime, iHit that it bevel, 
untary; whenee it is inferred, that the erioiinalityeoB- 
aislH in the determination of the will whether that de- 
termination lie ftve or necessary. This, I thinic indeed, 
it the only possible plea by whioli criminality ean be 
made consistent with necessity ; and therefore it de> 
serves to be considered. 

f acknowledge that a crime mnit be voInntaTy i fiir, 
if it be not voluntary, it is no deed of the man>DoroRn 
itbe justly imputed to him; but it is no less neoessar; 
that the eriminal have moral liberty. In men that are 
adult, and of a sound mind, this liberty is presumed. 
But in eve^ case where it eannot be presumed, no 
criminality is imputed, even to voluntary actions. 

'I'his is evident from the following instaooes : 1st, 
The actions of brutes appear to be Tolnntaiy ; yet they 
are never conceived to be criminal, though they may be 
noxious. 3dly, Children in nonage act voluntarily, 
but they are not oliar^able with orimes. Sdlj, 
Madmen have both understanding and wiU| but they 
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The government or brulm, so far lu tliej arc vuttjeet 

to man. is a Hfteciea of mectiaaicul guveniincnl< or niBiB- 

Uung vcrj' like (o il, and bus no reaeiulilantc lo raoriU 

govcrnmcnl. As iaanimate matlvr ii governed byour 

knowlcdfto of iliG qualities whioh God b(u given lo ttw 

variuntt produciioaii of nature, iind uur knunlodgv ofllie 

latrs otnatarc wtiidi be lias eilabiishcd ; so brulc anl- 

nuili Mre governed \ty our knowledge of the natural 

initiaclst nppeiites, afTfeliuoSi and passioas, which 

Cod fans givun litem. By a skilful application of 

these spritig» of their action*, ibejr inaj' be trnined lo 

' maiijr hnbits uscfiil lo man. After all, we find that, 

1 from causes unknown lo uSf not only some speeleti but 

[ aoine individuals of the same speoies, are more tracta- 

[ .Idc than otJitrr*. 

Children under age are governed much in the same 
way as (be must sagaeicus brutes. The opening of 
ibcir iolclleelual and moriil powers, whieli may be 
niuoh aided by proper in^^lrueitoa and example, is that 
which makes llieat, by dogrees, capable ormund govern- 
nient. 

Reason tenches ns to ascribe lo the Supn^me Being 
a gOTcromcnt of the inanimate and inactive part of bit 
creation, analogous to that tneebanical gnvernmenl 
vhieb men exercise, but innn>lel7 more jierfect. This. 
I (hink, il what wo call God's natural government of 
the nni«crMi. In this part of ibe divine government, 
whatever is done is Owl's doing- He is the sole came, 
and the solo agent, whellier be act inimefl lately, or by 
intlrumenti ■ubonlinntc lo him ; and bis will is alwaf • 
done: for initnimeats are not causes, they are not 
Hgttnts, Ihuagb nc lomciinii-^ improperly call them so. 
U i* thcrvfon- no I<-i-> uiri i' .itilc to reason, than lo tbe 
Ittaguage uf hilly ttrii. In iiiipuit.' 10 the Ueity whatovei- 
I 4ooe in tiM natural worhl. When wc say of any 
Ultng* ihat' Il » ibu work of nalnre, this is sayhi); 



that it is the work of God, and oaa liare no other 



llie nalaral worid U a grand maohine* eontrired, 
inade> and governed b; the visdom and power of the 
Atmighty: and iftlierebe in this natuFal world, beingt 
that haTB life, intelligence, and wUI, without any de- 
gree of aetive power, they can only be snlyeot to the 
same kind of meohanioal goTcmiDenU Their deter* 
minationf, whetiier we oall them good or ill, muit be 
tiie aolioni of the Supreme Being, as mtieh m the pro- 
duction] of the earth : for life, intelligence, and will, 
without active power, can do nothing, and therefore 
nothing can jnally boimpulcd to it. 

Thia grand machine of the natural world, diapl^a 
the power and wiidom of the arUGocr. But in it, 
there can lie no display of moral attribute!, which have 
a relation to moral oonduet in hit ereaturcs, sueh ai 
justiee and equity in rewarding or punishing, the lovo 
ofvirtueaud abhorrence of wickedness : for, asoTmy 
thing In it is God's doing, thore can be no rice to bo 
punished or abhorred, no virtue in liis creatures to bo 
i-ewardcd. 

Accoi'ding to (iio system of necessity, the whole uni- 
Terse of creatures is this natural world ; and of vrerj 





n■iM»■^<>^eetof^mffw^■lil■^rfytyM^^^ 
nben b* •biucs tbs p»»er «icli «ii>fc he ■> mki^^iL 
And In nuM ImH; r tifci a« aeeaaiA af (ke iAm 

naroottUcd U* hjm, totlK frtpwe G^t n— i ^rf ri^hu 

from If ' ■ ■«« 
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It on^t likewise to be obierred, that u aotive pow- 
er in man, and in every created beingi is the ^ft of G«d, 
it depends entirely on hit pleaaure for its existenee, iti 
degree, and its continnanoe, and therefore ean do noth- 
ing wbiob he does not see fit to permit. 

Our power to act does not exempt ub from being aet- 
ed upoOf and reslrained or compelled by a soperior pow- 
er; andthepower of God is always superior to thatof 
man. 

It wonld be great folly and presumption in us to pro- 
tend to linow all the ways in which Ibe govemment of 
the Supreme Being is carried on, and bis puiposea ao- 
complisheil by men, acting freely, and having different 
or opposite purposes in their view. For> as the hear- 
ens are high above the earth, so are bis thoughts above 
our thoughts, and his ways above our ways. 

That a man may have great influenoe upon the vol- 
untary dctcrminatiwis of other men, by meant of edu- 
cation, example and persnation, is a fact which matt 
be granted, whether we adopt the tyitem of liberty or 
necessity. How far sueh determinations ought to be 
imputed to the person who applied those means, how 
far to the person influenced by then?, wo know not, but 
God knows, and will judge righteously. 
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for answeriDg his vise and beneyolent purpoflei. Tho 
JQstiee of his goTeniniefct requiresi that his eroatures 
should be accountable onlj for what they have recclTcdf 
and not for what was ncTcr intrusted to them. And 
we are sure that the Judge of all the earth will do what 
is right* 

TbuSf I thiokf it appears* that» upon the supposition 
of necessitjf there can be no moral goYcmment of the 
uniYerse. Its goYcmment must be perfeotlj mechan- 
ical» and eyerj thing done in it* whether good or ill* 
must be God's doing ; and that* upon the supposition 
of liberty, there m^y be a perfect moral goTcmment of 
the uniYcrset consistent with his accom|^ishing all his 
purposes, in its creation and goYcmment* 

The arguments to proYc that man is endowed with 
moral liberty, which haYo the greatest weight with me, 
are three : Ist, Because he has a natural conYiction or 
belief, that, in many cases, ho acts freely ; 2dly, Be- 
cause he is accountable ; and, Sdly, Because he is able 
to prosecute an end by a long series of means adaptei^ 
to It. [NotcLL.] 



FIBST ASODHERT. 

Wb have, by our conatitulion, e natural oonrioUon 
or belier Ibat wo act freel;. A conviotioo so early, w 
universalf and so DecesBsry in moit of our latiooal ope- 
ralion>( that it must bo llie result of our couatitutioBf 
and tbe work of Uiin that made us. 

Some of the most Btreauous advocates for the doc- 
trine of necessity acknowledge, that it is impossible to 
act upon it. They say that wo hare a natural sea>e or 
eonTiction that we act freely, but that this is a falla- 
eioas sense. 

This doctrine is dishonorable to our Maker, and lays 
a foundation for unirersal skepticism. It supposes the 
Author of oar being to hare giren as one laoulty oa 
purpose to deceire us, and another by whioh we maj 
detect the fallacy, and And that he imposed upon us. 

If any one of our natural fiicnlties be foUaeious, there 
can be no reason to trust to any of them j Da ha that 
made one made all. 

The genuine dictate of our natural facnlties is the 
voice of God, no less than what be reveals from heav- 



nuT jnonmiT. MS 

aB nligiba^ lU iiwntl% aid dl bMvhdgef kt u pw 
wed to eonsMtir tin cTMenea sf sar htviig a Batanl 
oMnlotV)!! ttaK m kave ■otae degrae <^ aetlre pover. 

Illtt TO7 eaaaeption er idm of udTS power aut 
he derlvcJ Trom foiiicllim^^^iioi!!- own oMithation. It 
is impossililc lo acconat lor it olberwlw. Wfl tBB 
flVCDis, but we see not the power tInU pndsBM tfM1j|*, 
We perceive one event to follow nMtlieri hit we fnf% 
ceire not the chain that binds ihcni tegetlier., llM|tM> 
tion of power and causation, tlierefbre* nnqtlntil^ 
from extcrnnl ulijectt. 

Yet the nuitun or causes, anil (he belief ttatereij 

orent must have a cause which hud power to prodee^ 

it, in found in crcr; huuian in!D<i >>a flnnlj eft^dliked* 

, (hnt il eaaiiut tic rooted out. ,, , 

T\m Mtiun and this beticr inimt hare It! origin fMl| 
aottielliiDj; in our eonstilnlioa ; and that h li na(linj( t^. 
man, appears from (be following obiervatiaH. ,,j|, 

1st, We are conscious of man; inUaUaj eiertioq^ 
some tasy, others more diflloult, soma teqnfaing a gr^^t* 
effort. These are exertion!) of power. And though A 
aaanaj be aaeomdensor hii power when be doai 
■at exeK It, he must have both the eoneeptloa and (hfl 
belief of it. when he knowiagljp and willingly exerti It* 
with faitentlon to produce lome eflfeet. 

adljf DcUberalioo about an action of momeot. wheth- 
er we Bhall do il or not, impllei a conTiotlon that It {• 
ia oar power. To deliberate about an end, we must be 
oottTlneed that the means are in our power ; and to de- 
liberate aboot the means, we must bo convinecd that 
we have power to choose the most proper. 

Sdly, Snppose onr deliberation brought to an issue, 
and that we reiolnd to do what appeared proper, can 
we form soeh a resolution or purpose, without an^ 
toarietloii ef power to execute it 7 ^o ; it is impnssihli*. 



A maD eannot resolve to la; out a sum of money, which 
be neither bnst norbopei ever loliare. 

4(lil;, Again) when I plight my faith in any promise 
or eontraet, I must believe that I shall have power to 
perfurin wliat I promise. 'Withoat this persuaiion, a 
promise would be downright fraud. 

There is a condirion implied in every premise, iftet 
lire, and if God continue Tcith us the power wAich he hat 
girenut. Our convictioni therefore, of this power de- 
i-ogates not in the least from our dependence npoo God. 
The rudest savage is taught by nature to admit this 
condition in all promises, whether it Iw expressed or 
not. For it is a dictate of common sentCt that we caa 
Im under no obligation to do wliat it is impossibhi Ibr 
us to do. 

If we act upon the system of necessityt there must 
lie another condition implied in all deliberatiout in 
every rcsoIutioDt and in every promise ; and that is* 
if we shall he ivilliag. But the wiU not beii^ in onr 
power, we cannot engage fur it. 

If this condition be understood, as it most be nmler- 
^(ood if we act upon the system of neeesiity, there can 
be no deliberation or resolution, nor any oUigation io 
a promise. A man might as well deliberate* resolve* 





^ 



anil ■eir-coMdemnalioni impl.v a con«ic(lon of our pou- 
er lo have done belter. Take awaj* lliia cunTtedont 
Bfld there m»y Iw a lense of raisorj'. or a dread of evil 
lu«oiac, but there uan be no sense of guilt, nrpeiolti- 
tiuii to do belter. 

Munv who hold the doctrine of neGessity, disowD 
Ibcse vunscqucncci ofilt and think lo evade ih<tm. I'u 
sufih they ought not to be im|iutcd ; but (heir insepara- 
ble coonection with that doctrine appears ielT-evideot ; 
and therefore tome tale patrons of it have hiid ihe tmld- 
nei8 lo avow thorn. " Tbi-j' cannot accuse themselves 
of having done nnj thing wrong in Ihe ultimate tense 
of ibc words, lu a striet sense, tliey have nothing lo do 
with rei>ealaner, confession, and pardon, tbcio bein;; 
adapted to a rallaciuus view of things." 

Thow who oau adopt these sentiments, may indeed 
celebrate, with high euooniiumsr Ihr great and glarioun 
Aaclrine of neeaeity. It restores tliem, in their own 
ttoneeil, lo ibo slate of innocence, ft delivers tliem 
from all ihc pangs of guilt and remorse, and from all 
fear about Ibeir future eonduct. ibougli not uboni Ibrir 
fate Tbey may be as secure that titcy shall do nolh- 
iiig wrong, as those who have Bnished their coukc. A 
doctrine so flattering to the mind of a linncr, is very 
apt lo give strength lo weak ar^^umenfs. 

After all, it is acknowKilgeil by those who boast of 
this glorious ductrine, "That every mun, let him use 
what eflbrli he can, will necessarily feci ihc scnti- 
menltnf tbame, remorse, and repentance, and. oppress- 
ed with a icnso of guilt, will liave rcoourso lo thai 
neroy of which he slandt In acnl." 

lite iDeaaini^'ir ;',- . m- !.• rn- r r l^, ihai altbongli 
Ihe doelrinfloi H' itivinrihie ar- 

,ganenUi and tl' ^olaliiry iIdr* 

itrineta tbo wor)<' ' tvrSotis ino- 

luciilti when li> iii'ttuc iif bik 
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MakcPj can possibly belicYc iU but must Ihcn necessari- 
ly lay aside this glorious doctriuef and all its flattering 
consequences^ and return to the humiliating oonviction 
of his having made a bad use of the power which God 
had given him. 

If the belief of our having active power be necessari- 
ly implied in those rational operations we have mention^ 
od, it must be coeval with our reason ; it must be as 
universal among men^ and as necessary in the conduct 
of life, as those operations are. 

We cannot recollect by memory when it began* 
It cannot be a prejudice of education, or of false philos- 
ophy. It must be a part of our constitution, or the 
necessary result of our constitution, and therefore the 
work of Uod. 

It resembles, in this respect* our belief of the exist- 
ence of a material world ; our belief that those we con- 
verse with are living and intelligent beings ; our belief 
that those things did really happen which we distinctly 
remember, and our belief that we continue the same 
identical ihu'suhs. 

>Ve find diilicuKy in iiccounting for our belief of 
(lirsc things; and some philosopliers think, that they 
have discovered good reasons for throwing it off. But 
it bticks fast, and the groatcst skeptic Gods, thai he 
must ^icld to it in his pi'actice, while he wages war 
widi it 111 specula! iun. 

irit be objected to (his argument, tiiat the belief of 
our acting freely cannot be implied in the operations 
wc have mentioned, because those operations are per- 
fornied bv (hem who believe that we arc, in all our ac- 
tions, governed by necessity; the answer to this objec- 
tion is. that men in (heir practice maybe governed by a 
!u lief which in speculation they reject. 

However strange and unaccountable this may appear, 
there are many well known instances of it. 



VISIT jknattMBitT. ts? 

I knew a iDAii wtio vras as niucU eoavinced u kd; 

tnofltioruUj' oTlbc popalar Uelirruf opparitioiu in 

I dark, yet Ijc (loulil not ftlcep in a ruou alonoi nor 

o alone into & room in tlie dark> Can it be laid. cliat 

s fear did nol iniplj a be)i«r of danger? Tliis is ini- 

' ^ssiblc. Yet liis pliiloaopliy convinced himi titat be 

was in no more danger in the diwk when alooet ibaa 

with eoiiipany. 

Uerc an unreasonable bcUer, vrbiolt «ai niei-el}' a 
^<>judicc ortho nursery, ttunk so last as to govern his 
wnduuti in o|ipoei(ion to his spctuhitive belkf an a plu> 
Ipsophpr, and a man of sense- 

, There arc few {Kr^oas who can look down from (he 
mtlement of a vur^ high tower without fear, wbila 
|hcir reason convinces Ihcm that thcj' are in no more 
langcr tbaii when staodint; upon the ground. 

There have Iwen persons who prufessed to tirlievc that 
(here if no distinction between vii-lue and vice, j'ei in 
their prsuticv. the; reseated injuries) and esteemed no- 
tie and virtuous actions. 

There have been skeptics wUu professed lu disbe- 

;vc lluiir tented and every iiuinan faculty; bat no 

ifceptie wa« ever knownj who did not, in praolice, pajf a 

igard to his tenses and to his oilier facuUtot. 

Tliere arc some points of belie f so noeessnt^, tliat, 

bitbout them, a man would not be (lie bein^ whiohGod 

These may be opposed in speeulalion, but 

it U iupo*sible to ruotthooi out. Inaspoeiilativubuur 

Ihcy tenm to vanitli, but in pradioo they resume their 

Utborltj. litis sceuu to b« the ease of tUoso who 

Mild the doctrine of neectiltyt and yet not as if they 

wre (tee. 

This nalunil ooovktion of komv degnrt of power ia 

mrselves and In oltior men. respccis vuluuiHl^ HCtioiu 

^ly. For ai all our (Hiwer is dirveird ^j our vlUt nd 

B form no caaeepllon of powpFf pniperlr CiUiyi^ 
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thatia not Hwlerthedireotion of will. [Note MM.] Aw) 
therefore our ezertiDOS, our deliberalionst our purpDi- 
ei| our promiieB, are oul; in thinp that depend upon 
our wilt. Ouradvioei, eiLortationa, and commuids, 
are ODly in things tliat depend upon the vill of thoie to 
whom tliej are aildrcBsed. We impute no guilt to our- 
lelvei, nor to otliersi in thingt where the will is not 
eoncerned. 

But it deserves our notiee. tliat we do not eonceiTC 
ererjr thing, without exception to be in ■ man's pow- 
er which depends upon hu will. There are many 
exceptions to this general rule. ThemoatobTioui of 
these I shall menlion, liecauao they both serve to iltui- 
trate the rule, and are of importance in the qocstion 
eoneenilng the liberty of man. 

In the rage of madness, men are absolutely dcpriTcd 
of the power of self-gOTemment. They act roluntari- 
ly, but their will is driven aa by a tompestt wtuch* in 
luoid intervals, they resdve to oppose with all their 
might, but are overcome when the fit of madneit ra- 
tumi. 

Idiots are like men walking in the dark* who eao- 
not be said to have (he power of choosing their way, 
beoanse they cannot distinguish tlie good road from 
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rattier (lian of Ihe mnn. Wu coDsidcr luni as lialT a 
naa nnd hftit' a cliiMi and expect that each bjr turns 
•houlil play i(« (Kirt. Hi^ would tie Uiought a mtcto 
and unnjuitablo censor or manners, who rc<|iiirt;d (be 
■amo cool dclibcralion, Ibe samv steady condutit, and 
Ibo samo mastery over bimieirin a boy of thirteen, as 
in a manof tbirty. 

It is nn old adagci Ibat violent anger ts a ihort fit of 
madneis. If tbi« bo literally true in any case, a man 
in such a fit of p»4siou, cannot be snid to liav« the com- 
mand of himself. If reiil madness eouhl be proved) 
It must have llic cBbot of madness while It lastSf 
Wbelber it be for an hour or for life. But the mad- 
ness of a short fit of pamion, if it be really madness* 
li ineapable of proof; and therefore ii not admitted 
<io bnman tribunal!* as an exculpation. And, I believe, 
■hero ia do eaie where a man e»n satisfy his own 
that bi!i passion, both in its l)eginning and in lit 
progreH, was irresistible. [Noto N \.] Tho Searoher 
«f hearts alone knows infallibly what allowance is duo 
leascsof tbia kind. 

But a vivlent paf^ion, though it may not be irreaut- 

dc, i> diflllcuk to be resisted: and a mun, surely, 

Jws not the ■amn power over himself in pasiiioii, at 

«ben be u eooL t)a Ibis account it is allowed by all 

to alleviate, when it cannot exeulpule; and baa 

its weight in criminal conrts, as well as in priiato Jadg- 

nt. 

It oogbl likewlM to be nbtirrrol, lint lie who liss 
aeeailoiued binuelf tu restrain hi* pitiklonsi enlarges 
by habit hi* power over litem, and uonseijwnitly over 

ftan ui'i| . n.utt 

Ircuill^i ■lie 

B«nt I'll mi- 



tiia flonilitution of huBwn nafure^ tliere ii am^ 
■M^ for tlie enlaigflineDt t^tbat power of seltoan- 
nand, without whiek there eu be no virtue nor mng- 



Tbere are caws, however, id which a maD'i Tolm- 
tary aotioni are thouglit to be very littlet if at all, in 
hii power, on account of the violence of the modfe 
that impe)! him. Tho magnanimit; of a herot or of a 
mart^, is not expected in every man, and on all oeea- 
sionB. 

If a man trusted by the government with a §eerat, 
whieh it is hi^ treason to disclose, be prevailed up<m 
by a bribe, we have no mercj for him, and hardly 
allow the greatest bribe to be any alleviatioB of hh 

Bnt, on the other hand, if the seeret be extorted 
by the rack, or by the dread of present deaths we 
pity him more than we Uame him, and would think 
it severe and uneqaitable to condemn him as a tnl- 
tor. 

"What is the reason that all men a^ree in oondem- 
ning this man as a traitor in the first ease, and in the 
last, either exculpate him, of think hii fknlt greatly 
alleviated? [NoteOO.] If be acted necessarily In both 
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Ifn man ivaUt oucli mniirei. we wIniEre lii( fbt'ti- 
bide, anil think lib canduei beroifral ralltprihsn hu- 
ir li« viflda. Wf. impale it (g hamaD rrutll^, 
«m) tliJnk liim ruthn- lo bo pitied tliua Hcvcrrly een- 
turrd, 

Iti*f|pnite linltit* ni-e opknowlcilgnd lo diminish very 
oon>id«i'alil^ ihe povrcr a man has over Iiinifieir, Al- 
lh«Uf;h we may (liink bJin liiglilv blanicalile in avqutr- 
ing (hem, >et nhm ihey are eooflrnied lo a oel-tain de- 
gree, wo cionilderhhn an no longer iiuitler of liiiutvir, 
and hatnlly rcdainialde without a roii-aole. 

Thns we we. thai the power wbieh vre are led bj' 
cHinmon seDse to ascribe to mani respects bis Toluiitary 
aelfon* (Hilf, and ihal it has various iioiitaliuDi even 
with regard to them. Same nrlion^ ibut i1v|M-nd u|iaii 
our will areeavjr, oiliera very difficult, and some, per- 
liapi, beyond our power. In diAurent men, llie power 
or (udf-goTcnnent 'n ditlH-fnt. and in ibo same man at 
dilTerenl limes. It may Ite diinioisbeil. or perhaps lost, 
by bad habil>; fNoto PP.] it way bop-catly inercaseil 
by guod habio. 

'HtCK arv Tacti nIteslMi by experienee. and support- 
ed by (be rommaa jadgmrat of mankind. I'pon the 
system oFlilMTrly, they am twrrectly inleiligible; but« 
I think, irrevonelleablo to that of neocisiiy ; for, how 
can (hon be an easy and a diffiralt in actions equally 
subject toncf-rssity ? or. how can |Ki«rr Im- greater or 
less, iiereased or dimitusbod, in Ibow who have no puw- 



'1^1 natural coariction of our '.•<•'■ 
It neiuiBwIrdged liy niany who bull 
Witlly, uufrjit (o throM 'l^' '■'■^' '■ 

1 ihal side: for, Itj i ' 
'hat lawyers call ajur '/" 
|»n«ainn, wblcli oujcbl i» 



;,')■ 
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luinrtl. If it cannot be proved tlitt we alwftvs ui 
fmiii nttmuity, there la no need of arguments am the 
■itli«r liile, to lioiivince ui that we are free agenti. 

'I'u illuitralc tliii by a atmilar case : if a philofcfiliet 
would iMrttuadt) mo, tliat my fellow men with whom I 
I'linvnniit urn not (liinking intelligent beingSt but men 
iimiiliiiinH ; tliaufi;li 1 might be at a lou to find ugu- 
tiMinfM ngainnt tliii atrungo opinion) I flhoold think it 
miMinutilu tu hold IIih belief wliioh nature gare me be- 
I'lim I wiM uu)ml>lo of weighing oTidencCi until oon* 
t inciiiij* proof is brought agUDat it. 





iKCOKD AKOGUKKT. 



r tbfire U a rett) ami CBScnliat tligtioction bo- 
twocn right and wrong conduct. bclHccn ju!>t and un- 
just) Iholthe most pcrlcci mural rectitude is (o be a«- 
crlboil to Ibc Ucit; ; Ihal man ii a mural anil acoaunta- 
lile l>eing, aapablc of acting rigiil ant) wrong, and 
answerable Tor \m c«mlucl to liim wlio made hiiUt anil 
assigned bim a part to act upon tho Xage oDirc; are 
prinoiples proolaimod by ever; man^s conscience ; prin- 
ciples upon wliicli (lie systems of morality and natural 
reli^ii)a,a>well Bi tliosyitcm of rcTclaf ion, arc grounded, 
and which bave been generally acknowledged by tbotc 
who hold contrary opinions on (he subject nf human 
liberty. I shall therefore here lake tbein for granted. 

These principles afford an obvious, and, I Ihink, an 
iavinciblo argument, that man U endowed willi moral 
lilierty. 

Two things [Vote QQ.] arc implied in Ihc notion of 
a moral and accountable being; understanding anil 
active power. 

isl, lie inust understand the law to which he in 
ImuimI, and hia obligation to obey it. Moral obeilicnoo 
must be volunUry, and must regard Ibo authority of 
the law. I may eoramaml my horse to eat when ho 
I, and drink when he ihtrits. He does so : hut 
It is no mor^l obedieni-«. lie dues not under- 
, and lliercfore can have no will lu 
Qe hat not the eunocption of moral ubliga- 

t and Ihercfui-c i:ann"( nr-r Cram the conviction of it. 
a eating and •Irinlkiii);. ).> i-< i.M'Ved by his o 
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it implies. They hare not the ooneeption of a rule of 
oonducli and of obligatioB (o obey it, and tbrrefore, 
though they may be noxioun, they cannol be criminal. 

Man, by his rational nature, ii capable both of on- 
deniandin); the law that ii preiaribcd to him. and of 
perceiTiiig its oMigation. He knows what it is to be 
jiist and honest, to injure no man. and to obey fail 
Maker. From his constitution, he lias an imtncdiate 
conTiclion of bis obligation to these things. He liu 
the appi-obation of bis eonseirnce when he nets by ttieso 
rules; and he is consoious of guilt and demerit when 
lie transgresses (liem. And, without this knowledge 
of bis duly and bis obligation, be would not be a moral 
and accountable bring. 

Sdly, Another thing implied in the notion of a moral 
and BocountaUe being, is power to do what he is ao- 
connlahle for. 

Hiat no man can be under a moral obligation to do 
what it is impassible for him to do, or to forbear what 
it is impossible fur bim to fbrbear, is an axiom as self- 
evident as any in inalheinatics. It cannot be eontn^ 
dieted, widiout orcr-tuming all notion of moral obliga- 
tion ; nor eao there be any exoeplion to it, when it is 
rightly understood. 
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drouiutanM of bi« being Uierrbjr unable lo \tmy bis 
jnatdrbl. Let us sapiiOAR, ihereram, ibai he it puiuib- 
cd for tbis criue ii» much a* il ilcsorvca: thai hia 
goods are fiurlj' (list rilnitet) among bu orrdiuir*. and 
tlial oat half remains uupaid : leL ui suppose alio^ 
* tbat be adds no dcw urimc tv wbiii is pastt tbai lie be« 
I a new man. and ool only supports liiuscif by 
t indiittrj', but does all in bis power to pajr wbat 
be still owes. 

I would now ask. is be furtbcr punishable> and leallj 
guilt; for not pajiog Piorc tban he is able i Let evoi7 
man consult bis conscience, and sajr whether he efta 
blame this nun fur not doing more than be is able ta do. 
Ilis guilt before bis bankruptcy is out of Ihe (luoslion* 
as be has received llio punishinont duo for it. But 
lha( bin subsequent coailucl is unblaioeablei every nutn 
must allow ; and (bat, in bis present slate, be is ao- 
caunlahlo for no mure than bo is able to do. His ob- 
ligaiion is not eancoUed, LNotc U It.J it rciuroa with hia 
ability, and can go no further. 

SupliosQ • sailofi emiiloycd in (bo nary of bis country, 
anil longing for the case of a public hospital as an in- 
TRlid, to cut off hi* fingers, w as to disable him from 
doing the duly of a sailor; he is guilty of a groat 
crimug ba(, after be bus twoa punished aceordiag to 
Iko demerit of bis criine. will bis eaplain insist that be 
shall still du (he duty of a tailor I ^ViU he eommuid 
bin to go aloft when it is iinpotiible fur biro lo do it, 
and punish him as guilty of disubrdicncc i Surety if 
(hrre be any sueh (hing us .justiec and injustice, thu 
wonid be uujust and wanfoo cruelly. 

topp"'-'* B uTvurii. through negligenee and inaUm- 
\ lion. IK '11 giten bim by bis master, aid, 

^ from I i < - what he was onlered not (o do. 

:..t>.^...<..> ,....; <tia( enlpablc ignumnce dwi not 
B n fault : tlllN dooiKioii it inaceuratc^ beomiM )( 
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does not show wliere the fault lies : (lie fault vas lolel; 
io that inattentioDf or negligeiwe, which vai the oeca- 
aioa of liii uiiitake : there was no lubsequeot fanlt. 

This becomes evident, when we rary the case so &r 
as to suppose, that he was unavoidabl; led into the 
mistake without any fault on his part. His mistake ~ 
is DOW inTincible, and, in the opiaion of all moralists, 
takes away all blame; yet this new ease snpposes do 
ohaoge, but in the eause of liia mistake. Bis subse- 
quent eonduct was the same in both cases. The fault 
therefore lay solely in the negligcnco and inaltention 
which was the cause of bis mistake. 

The axiom, that invincible ignorance takes away all 
Uame« is only a particular case of Ihc general axiom* 
that there can be no moral obligation to wbat is im* 
possible ; the fopmnr i« grounded upon the latter, aotl 
ean have no other foundation. 

I shall put only one case more. Bui^ie that a 
man, by excess and intemperance, has entirely de- 
stroyed his rational faculties, so as to hare beeonw 
perfectly mad or idiotical ; suppose him forewamed of 
Ills danger, and that, though he foresaw that this most 
be the consequence, he went on still in his criminal in- 
dulgcnee. A greater crime can hardly be supposed. 





what U unjtul. And it b evidcn'i tlat ooae ortbese 
a rurniibei uij cxDG|>IioD to tbc axiom almto tneo- 
tioncd. No iDonil obligalion caii bo cooitiatCBt with 
impoBiibility h tfao pcrrortnaDee. 

Aet[f« [rawer, tlierefore, is nuoessarily implied in 
■lie nry nolioti of n mural acooaotable Iwiog. And 
if man bu such n beiii^. be uiu»t bavn u decree of ac- 
livo power proportiuiwd lo the account ba ii lo makv. 
He may have a model of perfection act beforo bim 
which h« is unable (oreacb; hut, if bodocti la (ho 
iltmoHtofbi* power, this iaalMiocao be answerable for. 
To incur guilt, by nut going beyond Im power, is im> 
pottiblc 

What was said, in (bo Brst argument, of the limita- 
tion of oar power, add* mnvb ttrunglh to (he present 
argument. A man's power, it waH observed, exinBils 
only to his voluntary action*) and hai many limitutioDa^ 
even with rv»prcl to tlieni. 

His accounlableneii bas (he lame extent, and tho 
same limitaliooB. 

lo the rage of madnett he has no power over bin- 
self, neither is ho aecountablcr or capable of moral oh- 
lignlion. In ripe age, maa is aooouulablo in a greater 
degree than in non-age, bocaajw bia power over Uu- 
self ii greater. Violent pasiiooj. and violent motives al- 
leviate whatit daoo through their infiuenoe. in the same 
I propoKioo ai they dininrsh the power of reti^lanoo. 

There ft. therefore, a perfect eorre^pondoooo he- 

I (weea power, on the one Iiand, and moral obligalioa 

and aMOunlnblenesi, on the other. They not only «or- 

respond in funeral, as they respect voluntary floUaM 

only, bat every Mmitalioo of the first produMs a «orr«a- 

I pooiliog liniitation of the two laiu Thii. indeed, 

' amounts to nothing nioro tluw that uoxiw of coiumuu 

i sttnie, coQllrmed by Divine authority, that to nlmtn 

I mntb is givvB, of bin nueb will b« required. 



Tbt sDm of tb» ai^umeiit ia* that a oertain degfee 
<^ aoiJTe power is lh« talent which God hai given to 
every ralional aoconntable ereatnre, and of which he 
will require an acoonnt. If nan had no power, bo 
woaM have nothing to aeooant for. All wi>e and all 
iboliih eonduoti all virtae and vice, oonrist in the right 
use or in the abooe of that power which God has ^rei 
nt. If man had DO power, he eenhl neither be wisemr 
IboUah, TirtaoDB nor vioioos. 

If we adopt the Byitem of neoeiiity.tbeternii moroi 
obKgatwn, and aeemmtabUneas, praiK and blame, merit 
and ieateriUjaatiee and injuBtiee, rewari, and fuiiifh- 
mttU, wiadom and folly, virtue and vicci ought to be 
£inKd, or to have new meaningi giren (o them when 
ibaj are ned in religioa, in morali, or in oivi) govern* 
■MBt ; for npoB that lyttom, there can be ao soeh ifaiB^s 
u tbej have been alw^'t nied to aignfy. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



THIEO ARGUMENT. 



That man has power oTer bis own actions and to- 
litions appears* because be is capable of earrjing oUf 
wisely and prudently, a system of eonductf wbicb be bas 
before conceived in bis mind, and resolved to prosecute* 
[Note S S.] 

I take if for granted, that, among the various ebar-^ 
acters of. men* there have been 8ome» who* after they 
came to years of understanding* deliberately laid 
down a plan of conduct* which they resolved to pur- 
sue through life ; and that of these* some have stead- 
ily pursued the end they had in view, by the proper 
means. 

It is of no consequence in this argument* whether 
one has made the best choice of his main end or not ; 
whether bis end be riches* or power* or fame* or the 
approbation of his Maker. I suppose only, that he 
bas prudently and steadily pursued it ; that* in a long 
course of deliberate actions* he has taken the means 
that appeared most conducive to his end, and avoided 
whatever might cross it. 

That such conduct in a man demonstrates a certain 
degree of wisdom and understanding* no man ever 
doubted; and* I say* it demonstrates, with equal force, 
a certain degree of power over his voluntary determina- 
tions. 

This will appear evident* if we consider, that under- 
standing without |>owcr may project, but can ezeoate 
nothing. A regular plan of conduct* as it cannot be 
contrived without understanding* so it cannot be ear- 
ned into execution without power ; and* therefore, the 
execution* as an eH'ect* demonstrates, with eqnal foriM, 
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bolli power and undentanding in the cause, l&fery 
imIicaUon of vUdom, taken from the effect, is equally 
HD iDdicalion of power to execute what wisdom plui- 
ned. A ad, if we have any evidence that (be wiidom 
which formed the phui i> in the man, we have the very 
■ame evidence, that the power which executed it is is 
liim also. 

In this argument, wc reason from the same prind- 
plea, as in demonstrating the being and perfections (rf 
the First Cause of all things. 

The efitHjts wc observe in the eomrse of nature* re- 
quire a cause. EBects, wisely adapted to an end, reqiure 
a wise cause. Every iodioatlon of the wisdom of the 
Creator is equally an indicalion of big power. Si 
wisdom appears only in the works done by his power ; 
for wisdom without power may speonlatc, but it 
cannot set; it may plan, but it cannot execute it* 
plans. 

Tlie same reasoning wc apply to the worica of men. 
In a stalely palace we see the wisdom of the architeot. 
His wisdom contrived it, and wisdom could do no more. 
Tlie execution required, both a distinct conception of 
the plan, and power to operate aocordiog to that 
plan. 





trived this plan, or tliat Iio ever spent a lltouglit 
about it. 

Tlie oausfl that illrecteil all lliese dctcnnitinl ions so 
wisely, wtialcrcr It wan, miiBt be a wMcand iniclligeni 
vause I it uiust have un<Icrslooil the plaiii anil have in* 
tcnil«(I the cxeoution ofit. 

irit be said, that all (his eoi]r«e of detirmi nations 
was produced hy mofivcs ; mntivus surely huve not un- 
derstanding to Gonocive a plan, and intend i(s execution. 
We must therefore go back In-yand motives lu some in- 
telligent being who hiid the power of arranging lho« 
raotives, and upgdjing (hem, in their proper order and 
season, so.as to bring about the «nd. 

This intelligent Iieing must have understood the 
plan, and intended to execute it. If ibis be so, as (bo 
man bad no liand in (be execution, we have ;iot any evi- 
dence left, that be had any hand in the continvancc, or 
even that he Is a thinking being. 

Tr«e oan believe, that an extensive series of means 
may conspire to promote an rnil without a cause that 
intended the end, and had power (o choose and apply 
those means for the purpose, we may as well bclIeTe, 
that (bis world was made by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, wilhuut an intelligent and powerful cause. 

If a lucky Qonoourse uf mot ivet could produce the 
conduct of an Alexander or a Julius Ciesar, no reason 
oan be given why a lucky concourse of atom* might not 
produce the planetary sTsteni. 

If, tberefora, wise ooi 
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thesg, there is no reuon lefl to eonolode tfait ihey 
think and reason. 

Bes Cartes thought that the human body is merely 
« mechanioal engine, and that all iti motions and ae- 
tions are produced by meehaniim. If suoh a tnachiaa 
oouJd be made to speak and lo act ratiooalljt we mi)^t 
indeed oonolude with oertaiatyt that the maker of il bad 
botli reason and active power; but if we onee kneWf 
that all the motions of the maohino were purely me- 
ehanioal, we should have no reason to oonolude that 
the man had reason or thought. 

The coooluBJon of this ailment ii, that, if the as- 
tions and speeches of other men give us suflSeient eri- 
denoe that they are reasonable beings, (bey give fia tfaa 
Mme evidenooi and the same degree of ovideaoe, that 
they are free agents. 

There is another oonclusion that may he drawn ftom 
this reasoning, which it is proper to mention. 

Suppose a Fatalist, rather than give np the sohema 
of necessity, should oeknoTrledgo that . be hai no «Ti- 
dence that there is thought and reason in any of hia 
fellow men, and that they may be mechanioal engioM 
for all that lie knows; be will be forced to aeknowl- 
edge, that there must be active power, as well as nn- 
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That the fint motioD, or (be first efTect, whatoTBr k 
be) cannot be produced necesaarilj^, and oonsequcnlly» 
that the first cause must be a free ageat, has been de- 
montrated so clearly aad unanswerabl; b; Or. Clarke, 
both in bis Demon strati on at the being and attributes 
of God. and in the end of bis remarks on Collin's Pbito- 
Bophical Inquirjr ooncerning Uumao Libert;, that I can 
add nothing to what he has said ; nor have 1 fouitdaoj 
otuection made to hisreaioniDgibyanyofthedefeDdera 
•f ueoeasity. 




Sme of ike mi^gsnKBtf that hmn been offered for 
neae«iitT wrre alreidj oonsideKd ia thii Em;. 

It tei been nid, that bomaa liberty reipecta only 
the Mdwi that are ssbsnjiieat to volUioa ; and that 
poweroTcr the deternunationi of the will is inconceir- 
able, and iarolres a contndietion. This argument 
wai eoDiidered in the first ehapter. 

It faai been said, that liberty is inconsistent with the 
hflariiBB ofmotiTes, that it woald make hnman ae- 
tioMeapridotu,aBd man ungovernable by God or man. 
Then argnments were eonudered in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. 

I am BOW to make tome remaifci upon other argn> 
menu that bare been urged in tUs cause. Thcj magr, 
I think* be reduced to three olaiaes. Th^ are intend- 
ed to proTe, either that liberty of determination ii im* 
possiUe, or that it woald be hurtful, or that, in Ike^ 
naa has no such liberty. 

To proTe that liberty of determination is irapoariUe, 
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reason Tor taking one or Iho number, IhougEi there be 
BO reason fur lire rerring one loiuiudicr, ol'umanscqml- 
ly fit. 

To oliviuto tUis objection, Leibnitz mainlained. that 
the case suppoBcd t-ould not happt^B ; ori if it did, that 
Done of the hwiuib could be ummI. for want of a sufBoient 
reason to prefier one ti> ibe rcTt. Tbercforo he deter* 
roined, wUhBomoofiho Bcbi>olfQ«n, that if an ais conM 
be idaoed between two bnndles of hay. or two fields of 
grass, equally inviting, the poor beast would certainly 
BtBwl still and itarve ; but the case, he says could not 
happen without a miracle. 

When it was objected to this principle, that there 
could be DO reason but the will of God why ibc mate- 
rial world was placed in one part of uoliinilcd spaeu 
rather than another, or created at one point of unKm- 
ited duration rather than another, or why the planets 
should more from west to entt, rather than in a con- 
trary direction ; these objoetions Leibnitz obviated by 
muntaining, that there U no such thing as unoi'oupied 
space or duration ; thai space is nothing but the oi^er 
of things eo.cxtsting, and duratien ia nothing but the 
order of things sncectsivc ; that nil motion is relative, 
so that if there were only one body in the nniverie, it 
would be iinmoveaUe; that it h inconsiMcnt with 
the perfection of the Deity, that there uliould be any 
part of space nnooeupicd by body ; and. I suppose, he 
understood tlin Mne of every psrt of dnmiion. So 
tliat, aeoordlng to this sytteui, llie world, like its 
Anihori mutt be infinite, eteroal, and ioimovtsblc ; nr. 
at least, as great In extent and duratJon u it ta poiiibJr 
(far it to be. 

When it was objected (o the (ii 
reaioQi thai of two partinles of !<> 
ilar. there can bo uo reipn-' '■■ 
pladng (hii bcre and (!•■■ 



nitx ubviateil by mainlaiDinj;, thai it is iinpos»iUe (brnt 
(lirrr can Ik Iwu panielesof matter, or anv two lUagt 
lM-rTvi^t\y Nimiiar. And tbii aremt to harr led bia ta 
aniilhiToriiH grand |iriiici|rie», whieb he callii Theiiem- 
lily Iff iniliMrrnibtat, 

\Vlif>n iht^ iiriniiiplr of a lufGoient reaion bad pro- 
durfil Mt man}' surprizing discoveriea id pbilomphy, k 
in no wondtT that it itbouM determine Ihelongdisputod 
f|ii<!ii(iDn hIiouI human Wivrly. Tliii il-doei io a mo- 
tni>nt. The dclcrminaiion of ibe will is an event for 
whinh then; must Iw a auffioicnt reasoiii tliat is. some- 
thing pn^vioiiH. which was necessarily followed by tliat 
doterminatiuii, and could not be followed by.uy other 
deterniuation ; therefore it was necessary. 

lliui we soct that Ibis principle of the oeoeasity of 
R siDleii'Jil mason for every Ihiogt is very fruitful of 
QonsriiHRnoCB t and hy its fruits wb. may judge of it< 
lliOMt who will adopt it. musi adopt aU the ctmH- 
quoncos llinl hang upon it. To fix them all beyond 
disputPi n» more is ncvcssary but to prove the troth of 
thn prinriple on wliicli they depend. 

I know of no argnmcnt offered by Leibailz in proof 
ofthis prinriple. hut the aulliorily of Arahimedei* wfaoi 
he sais, makos usr of it tn prove, thai a balance load- 
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Snt principle, without pnor, without expbutatioa; 
(liough it bo evidently a va|i;uc pnipoaitiou, vapablo of 
Titriout niijaningt, ai tko word reason is. It must bftTC 
diflcrcnt meanings wbvn applied to ibiogs of lo diSbr- 
ent a nature as an event nnd a truth ; and it nia; bare 
diUbroat meanings whea appliud lo the same Iliiag. ^Ve 
canoot therefore roriii a distbct judgnent of H in tlie 
groii, but only by talcing it tspieeeS) and Applying itio 
difii.tvat tbingSi in a precise and diatiaot ueBoiog. 

Iteanhare no oonnuctton with the diipule about 
Uberif, esoept wtien it it applied tailiedeieriiuaati«ts 
of the will. Let us tlierefore suppose a voluntary ae- 
tiooofanian; and that the quostioD is put^Wbelber 
waj tbcro a sufficient reason for this aclioo or not? 

'rh« natural and obvious meaning of this qucstioa is, 
was (here a motive to the action sufficient (ojostifr it 
to be wise and good, [Note T T.] of at least, innocent i 
Surcljt in this sense, there is no! a sufficient reasoa 
for over; human action, because (here are many that 
are foolish, unreasonable, and unjustifiable. 

If the moaniogof the question he, was there a canm 
ef the action f Undoubledly thnre was : of every event 
thcro must be a cause, that bad power sufficient to pro- 
duce it, and (hat exerted (hat power for tbc pui^w. 
In (he present ease, cilhej (he man was the cause of 
the action, ami then it was a free antian. and is justly 
imputed to him; or it must httvc had another cause, 
and eaonot justly lie imputed to the man. In this 
sense, therefore. It Is granted that there was a suffi- 
ercDl reason fur the aoiion; but the question abonl 
liberty is not in the least aOeetcd by this eanecstiotit 

If. again, the meaning of tli9 question be, wa« tbere 
lonietJiiog p^^vioul to the action, which made it to be 
Mierjsartly proiluerd f Every man, who helieves that 

»«flfio« MM frwi will aniwor to (bla quettton In the 
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I know no other meaniiig that can be pnt upon the 
prinoiple of a luffieieiit reauD, when ^iplied to the de- 
terminatwoB of the human will, beiides the three I 
have mentioned. In the fint, it is eTidently falM ; 
in the seeond. it h true, hut does not afieet the qnei- 
tion about libert; ; in (he tUrd, it ii a mere aaiiertioB 
of neoesaity without proof. 

Before we leave ihitt boaitcd prinidplef we may aee 
bow it q>plies tuerents of another kind, When we »ay 
that a pbilotopher hai assigned a §nffioient reaion Ibr 
■ucb a pbenoiaenon, wliat is itie meaning of this? The 
meaniog sunelj' in, that he has aeouunled fo»it from 
the known lawn of nature. The suffieient reaton of a 
phenomenon of nature must therefore be some law or 
lawB of nature, of wbiob the pbenomeuon is a neoessa- 
r; eoDsequenoe. But are we sure thai, in this sense, 
there is a suffloient reason for every phenomenon of na- 
ture I I (bink we are not. 

For. not to speak of miraculous eventsi in whieh 
the laws of nature are suspended, or connteraeled, we 
know not but that, in the oi-dinary oourse of God's proT- 
idenee, there may be particular aets of bis admioisf ra- 
tion, that do not come under any gMieral law of 
nature. 




utntioD should b« directed b^ cetablUbed lavs. 8om« 
things must be let) to (bo direction of iho executive 
power, and particularly acts arclemeno> and bounty to 
petitioning »utiiei;ls. Tiial there is nolhiog unalogous 
to tbis in tbe Oivioe gavernniuut of the world, no mtin 
is aUe lu prove. 

We bave no authority to pt^y tlml God would cotin- 
toraol or suspend tbo laws uf nature in our belialf. 
Prayer» therefore, supposes Ibiit he may lend an ear to 
our prayers, without transgrcsdiig the laws of nature. 
Some Iwvo thought, that the only use of prayer and 
devotion is, to produce a proper temper and disposition 
in ourwlvcH, and that it hai no efficacy with tlic Deity. 
But this is a bj'polhcsis without proof. It ooniradictt 
our most nnlural sentiments, as well as tbe pUindoclrine 
of Scripture, and tends to damp tbe fervour of every act 
of dcvotiim. 

It was indeed an article of (he system of Leihoilz, 
that the Deity, since the creation of the world, never did 
any thing, excepting in tlie ease of loiraflcs ; bis work 
being made lo perfret at first, ai never to need his in- 
terposition. But, in this, he was opposed by sir Isaac 
Newton, and others of the ablest philowphers, nor wai 
be ever able to give any proof of (bis tenet. 

There is no vvideocc, therrforo, that there is a suffi- 
cient reason for every natural event ; if, by a sufficient 
, we understand some fixed law or laws of na- 
ture, of whieh tltat event is a necessary coosequenec. 

But what, sliall we say. i^ ibe sufficient reason for a 
truth i Fur our belief of n troth, 1 think, (be sufficient 
D is Dur having good cridrnce : hut what may be 
Dfant by a suffieicoi i' i :> • r .1 [ , tut; a truth, I am 
not able tn gncsi. unl' ivason of a oon- 

Ungrnt trutli bi-, lli ■ 'Tu m-cessar}- 

truth, that it n little , 




From vIiBt has bran sud, I thiok it upptan, that 
thii ^nciple of the neeMiity of a anffident reasoB for 
ercij thing, is Tery indefinite in its aigniBeatkw. If it 
mean, that of every erent there must be a eauM th»t 
had auflieient power to prodooe it, thia ia tniOf ud 
liai always been admitted as a first principle in phi- 
loBopby, and in common life. If it mean that erery event 
must be necessarily con3e4]ucnt upon something, called 
a sufficient refesont that went before It ; this is a dinet 
ssaertion of universal fatality, and has many strange, 
not to say absurd eonsequenoea : but, in this senae, it ia 
neither self-evident, nor has any proof of it been otter- 
ed. And, in general, in every sense in which It has «ri> 
dcBOfl, it ^ves no new information ; and, in everj' sense in 
in whieh itwonM ^veoewinformationf it wants evidence. 

Another ai^;ument that has been osed to prove lib- 
erty of action to he impoasible is, that it impliei ** an 
effect without a eause.** 

To (his it may be briefly anairered, that a free aotioi 
is an efitsct produced by a being who had power and 
will to prodoee It; therefore it ia not an effiet without 
a oanse. 

To suppose any other oanse necesawy to the pro- 
duotioD of an efi^t, than a being who Imd the pvwer 
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Ji proTcd drat, thrangh all nature, the same conie- 
^enceg inrariably result fV-om the same oirenmstaDCcrSf 
I the doctrine of liberty must Iw given up. 

To prevent all ambiguity, I grant, that, in rcaioo' 
I Jngi the same Gonseciiicnces, ihroagho'il nil nature, 
1 wit) iarariabi; Tollow front the same prcmtses : because 
Kgood reasoning must be gooil reasoning in all times and 
Iphioes. But thl* ha« nothing to do with (he doctrine 
I af necessilj. The thing to bo proved, therefore, in or- 
I dcr to establish (bat doctrine, U, that, through all oa- 
I tore, the same events invariably result from the same 
[ tireumstances. 

or this capital point , the proof ofl^d by that au- 

[ Ihor, is that an event not preceded by any ciroumstaoeea 

j^lhat delerntincd i( to be vrlial it vras, would be an effect 

f- itilhaut a cnusf . Why so ? " For," says he, " a eauat 

cnnnot ho dcrintsl to Itc any thing but such prnions 

circumstances aa arc ennslanily fodaicei by a certi^n 

effect; the constancy of the result making us concludct 

that there must be a safftcient rfasoa, ia the nature of 

things, wliy it flhould be produced In those ctrcum- 

Btaaces." 

I acknowledge that, if this be the only deflnitlon 
that can bo given of a enusr, it will follow, dial an 
event not preceded by oirciini stances that dolertninod 
it to he what it was, woold be, not aii ffftet wilhont n 
oaatc, which i» a eoolrailiction in terms, hut an event 
Vlthout a eause, whlvb I holil (n he Iti]i>o«stbIe. Tho 
lattcr therefore is broi -' ;ii", nbetber 

bisbe the only dctinilioEM i KfaGasse? 

With rr;»anl to this jn i ii'crTe,JlrsI, 

liat this definition of a c!l; I'hnueology 

f puttin;^u cauM under (!i r'-Hmtlaitmtt 

Irhish I lake to b>< tww . i.m- fw.^ri1,, 

With that which ' ].i 
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to be acknowledged the iiiTeiitor. For I know af no 
author before Mr. Homef who maintaiiiedt that wo 
haTo no other notion of a oausei bat that it is bohw- 
thing prior to the e&bat» whioh has been found \^ ex- 
perience to be conBtantl^ followed by the eBfect. Thii 
is a main pillar of hit tjBlem ; and he hai drawn thj 
important consequences from thii definiUonf wbieh I 
am far from thinking this author will adopt. 

Witboat repeating what I have before aud of eamei 
in the first of these Essays, and in the second and third 
chapters of this, I shall here mention tome of ths 
C()iisei]iiences that ma; be juBtl; deduced Tram this 
definition of a cause, that wc ma; judge of it b; its 
fruits. 

1st, It follows from thU definition of a cause, that 
night is the cause of day, and da; the cause of night. 
For no two things have more constantly followed each 
other since the beginning of the world. 

2dl;. It follows from this definition of a cause, tha^ 
for what we know, an; thing ma; be the cause of an; 
thing, since nothing is essential lo a cause but its beii^ 
constantly followed by the cflect. If this be so, wbat 
is unintelligent ma; bo the cause of what is intelligent ; 
foil; may be the cause of wisdom, and evil of good; al] 
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r teate s IhifiK but alwa;* Itecn. tbervfore it mutt be ; 

Flo roaion from wbat in oontingvot. to what is acocssaij. 

Mlilji From this dcttuilioo nfacauite. it would fal- 

fIow. tbiit HO bavo no rfl«»oa to oonoluil« that tbeni 

I ms any oauBo ofthfl crcHlion or ihiswarM: Tor tbero 

Vera no previous circumilanccs (but fa&il been con- 

liiDtl^ foIlow<.-<l by suob an effect. And. for Ibe samo 

, reaun, it would Tallow Trom tbe deQnition, ibat what- 

rror was lingular in its nsturct or tbe ArU thing of its 

tind. could bavo ao«BUse. 

Several of these uonsequencos were fondly etnbracetl 

f Mr. Hume, as nocosaarily followiag from bii defini- 

n of a cause, and as favourable to bts system of ab- 

nlute skeplicism. Those who adopt (he definition of 

a cause, from which tbey follow, may choose whether 

they will adopt its consequences, or »how (hat tbey do 

not follow from Iho detinilion. 

A second observation with n^rd to this arsnnuMit 
is, tlul a definition of a oause may be given* which is 
notbiinlencd with such unlowanl consequences. 

Why may aol an elBoient cause bo defined to be a 
being that bad power and will tu produce tlie effect? 
Tbe prwductioa of an cfleet requires active power, and 
Mtive power, being a quality, mast be in a beiog en- 
dowed with thai power. Power without will prodnees 
no edcet ; but, where these are conjoined, (he eficet must 
be produced. 

This, 1 thiak, is tbe proper moaning of the word 
couKi when it is used in metaphysics ; and particularly 
when we affirtn. that every thing that b)-gins to exist 
must have a cause; and when, by reasoning. we pravoi 
(ba( there mus( be an eternal l''in( Cause of all (biogi. 
Was the world pro«luecd by previous ctnunistaneea 
uthich are constantly followed by such an effect? or, 
was it (iroduced by a Being thai bad power to pradaec 
H) and willed its prodnctioii ? 




r lag to Oiflm, is nol done b^ man. but bjiGoil. eiltier 
I hnincdialcljr, or b^ inslruuienl* under UU dirccliun. 
lTtie»c Uws of nature neUlifri-e.crain the power of (he 
r Author of nuiuir, nor bring him uniler an> ohiigaiion 
' to du nothing hcvond I heir S|iherc. lie \m» sumelimeft 
llctrd contnirj to them, in tlio caw; of mlraelfs, and, 
pi^rhaps, often acts without regord )o ihem, in the or- 
dinary course ut bis providence. Neiihrr miraculous 
evenlit. wbioh arc conlrur; to ihc physidsil laws of na- 
ture, nor sucb ordinary acts of 1 be Divine adniiiilsl ration 
at) ara without tbt-ir spb«re. arc imposalble, nor are 
tbry ejffcts icUhoul a rauae. Go<l i# Ihc cause of tliem, 
and to bim only tliey are to be imputed. 

That Ibv moral hiwi of nature are orient ransgrcased 
by man. it* undeniable. If the pbysical laws uf nalurit 
make bis obedience to Ihc moral laws (o be im|»0B!.ibk', 
then he is, in ibe literal sense, born under one law, 
bound umId another, which contradicts every notion of 
a righteous government of Ihc world. 

But though (hilt supposition were attended with no 
such shocking con>ie<[uent»!, il is merely a supposition ; 
and unlil ■( be proved that every cboiee, or voluntary 
■elion of man, is determined by Ibc physical laws of 
nature, ibis arguioenl for necessity is only the taking 
for granted (be point lo be provci]. 

Of the same kind i*ll>eargunK'n( foribcimpossihili- 
ly of liberty, taken from a baliinrr. which euonot move 
but as it is moved by the neigbls put intuit. I1ii> 
rtado- 
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It may farther be obsciroil, tbat ever; argmncnt of 
Ibis class, if it v«rc really oonclusivet must extend to 
Ibe Deity, as well as to all created beings ; eldiI ueees- 
sary existence, wtiich bas always been coasidered as 
tbe prerogative of the Supremo Being, must belong 
ci)ually to every creature and to every eventt even tbe 
most trlQing. 

"niiB I take to be the system of SpinosB, and of tfaow 
among the ancients, who carried fatality to the highest 
pitch. 

1 befjore referred the reader to Dr. Clarke's argu- 
ment, wbieb professes to demonstrate, that the First 
Cause is a free agent. Until that argument shall be 
shown to be fallacious, a thing which 1 have not seen 
attempted, snob weak ai^umcnts as have been brought 
lo prove the contrary, ought to have little weight. 




THK BA.ME SCBJSrT. 

'iTH r«gai-i1 to IliG seamil class of argntnents for 
iieGcs*il3'. wliicli art! intcDilcd tn proTCf that lilicrty of 
actioo would be tmrlful to man, I have only to obscrre, 
that it is a fact too evident to be denied, whether vitf 
adopt tho Rystcin of liberty or that of necessity, that 
jnen actually reocivo hurt from their own volunlary 
aetiuoa. and from the volunlary aetions of other men; 
nor can it bo pretended, (hat this fact is inconsist- 
ent with the doctrine of liberty, or that it is more 
anacooantablc upon (bis system than upon that of ne- 
eessily. 

In order, therefore, to draw any solid ai^ament 
against liberty, from its hurtfuiaess, it ought to h« 
proved, that, if man vcre a free a^nt. he would do 
more hurt to himself) or to others, than ho actually 
does. 

To this purpose it fans been snid, (bat liberty would 
naiic men's actions capricious ; that it would destroy 
the inOuence of motives ; that it would take away the 
cficet of rewards and punishments ; and that it would 
make man absolutely uiigovemnhle. 

Tliese ar^meuts hare been already considered in 

tbo fourth and Bfth chapters of this Kssay ; and, thcre- 

forst I shall now proceed to tlic third obus of argu- 

iDcnts for oaoeatityt which are intended la frove* Uiat, 

' in Awt* nen are not fl«e accents. 

formidalile argument of thil 




God fmtre* mrT-drfcmiiBation of th« butnfta mini]. 
It ■ml thrrrfare be «bst be breaeei it •ball be ; and 
cbrivr«rr mast br aecnmrj. 

TUs arpnent auvbe ■■drrslood Ibree diflerent 
van. m^ at vbicb we shall consider, that ve maj ice 
all H- fcnc. 

TW amwIlT mt llie msl uy be Ibought to be i 
JBH noiugoenef, either bairlj from its beiog certainly 
liHanF, ar barrli rrom its being forraeeni or from the im* 
p aw ihility of U» being foreieea. if it wu not ncvessary. 

tsi. Ima* brifaon^hi. that, as nolbing ean be known 
n br fuiurv Mbkh is not eertainly future; soifitbe 
ccuvbIt fatnre, it inn^i be Dece»»arr. 

Tbi< op i aiaa kas no less autboritj- in its farour Ihaa 
(bat of Amtatle, abn iadeed brld ilie dM^ti-ine of lib- 
erty, bat brlienBg. at the same time, that whatever is 
cntaialy fntarr nmu be aceessaf^ ; in order to defend 
(be librrtT of bnaMa aetioaa, maintained, that eontis- 
geat <r<nrat4 b4«e no eetlaia falarity ; but I l^nttw of iw 
■■dtw adnraie for libeHr, abo ba> pni the defcaoe 
of il opoB that ittDe. 

It aaM br irtaatcd. that as whalerar wait eeHala!^ 
wmt. »a*l ■hai^irr i^ ceriaiDlv is, Mxwb&lereT ihalJ h 
cirnaiiiU stull be. Tbtx are ideoiieal propoutions. s 
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I grant, (licrcrurc. tliul. from cvrnls bctn]^ roreaccn, 
k ma; bu ju*tl)' ouiivIuiJihI, thitl thi-y arc ecrtaint; fa- 
I tare ; but rrom Iht^tr bt-in|; orrtnlnlj' fuiurc, it docs not 
I follow IhitI Ibc; urc nccpsnurji. 

^I^t IF it be meant by ilih ar^titnriil, that an evenl 
muit be ncceosar^'i irivrrlj' brouu«v it ii run-scpn, nei- 
ther tslliig tk jiHl coniffjucHee : Tnr it bas ol'leti born 
ebflerTeil, that presoieniw and knowledge uf every kind, 
bcinf; an imnmntnt act, has nu effect ii|)on the ihing 
known. lis mode of exisiencr. whether it be free or 
nccsttsarj*, is nut in the leunl atTcetcd hy its being 
known, to be Tulnre, any more than by i(a lieiag 
known to be past or present. The Deily foresees bit 
own future fren setion*, hut neither bin foresight nor 
bis purpose makes tlieni necessary. The argument, 
thervfons taken in this view, as welt as in tho for- 
mer, is inconclusive. 

A Iftird way in nhieli this argument may Iw nnder- 
itood, ii tht> : it U tinpoasiblc that an eveut which m 
not necessary should be foreseen ; Iberefure every event 
that is certainly foreiieen. must bo ncoessarv. Here the 
ooaclnsion certainly fulluwa from the antecedent prop< 
rvfitloD, and ibercfura ilie whole stress of the argument 
Ur* upon the proof of (hat proposition. 

Let Qt conHidcr. (bercforc, whether it can be proved, 
1 no free action can he certainly foreseen. If this 

■ be proved, it will fullow, eltlicr (hat all actions are 

Mitary, or ilimt all actions cannot be foreseen. 
' Wl(b re^rd to (he general propoiitiun, that i( Is 
mpotf iblo tbat any free aetiun eaa be oeriainly foreseen, 




ercr bo lias proinisc<l ; aad at the same tiiue, belieres, 
that, in doing wbat ia right, and in fulfilling his prom- 
ises, the Deity nets with the most perrcct freedom. 

ftdiy, I observe, that every man who believes that it ia 
an absurdity or contradiction, that any free action sboold 
Iw certainly roresccu, must believe, if he will be comk- 
tenl, cither that tbc Deily ia not a free agent, or iiiAt 
be does not foresee his own aetioos ; nor can we foresee 
that he will do what is right, and will fulfil bis promises. 

SfDy. 'Without considering the consequences which 
this general proposition carries in its bosom, which give 
it a very bad aspect, let us attead to the argumcals of- 
fered to prove it. 

Dr. Priestley has laboured more in the proofof ttiis 
proposition than any other author lam acquainted with^ 
and maintains it to be, not only a difficulty and a mys- 
tery, as it has been called, that a contingent event 
•honld bfl the olgeet of knowledge, but that, in reality^ 
there cannot be a greater absurdity or contradiotioo. 
liCt us hear the proofof this, 

«' For," says he, " as certainly asnothJDgcan be known 
to exist, but what does exist; so certainly can nothing 
be known to arific from ichai does existi but what does 
arise from it, or depend upon it. But, according to 
the definition of the terms, a contingent event does not 
depend upon any previous known circumstances, since 
some other event might have arisen in the same circum- 
stances." 

This argument, when stripped of incidental and ex- 
plamtory clauses, and a&eted variations of expresmm^ 
amounts to this : nothing can be known to arise iron 
what docs exist, but what does arise from it: bnla 
omtingent event does not arise from what does exist. 
The conclnsion, which is left to be drawn by the read- 
er, must, according to the rules of reasoning, be — there* 




I tare a contingent cront cannot bo known t» ariw (kora 

I vhat docs cmt. 

It rs here very obvious, that a tiling majr arise from 

L-What does exiit, two wajs, Treelj or necessarilj. A 
oonlingent event arises from its cause, not necessarij/, 
but Trccl;, and so, that anotlicr event migbl have ai'isca 
from the same cause, iu the same circumstances. 

Tlie second proposition of the argument is, (hat a 
contingent event docs not depend upon way previoos 
known circumstances, which I take to be only a varia- 
tion of (he term of not ariaing^rom what doea exist. 
Therefore, in order to miike the two propositions to 
correspond, wo must understand \>y arising from what 
does rjcist, arising necessarily from what does exist. 
When tliis ambiguity is removed, the argument stands 
thoB -. nothing cnn be known to arise neceuarily from 
what does exist, but what docs necessarily arise from 
it : but a contingent event docs not arise necessarily 
from what docs ex I It ; tiierefore a contingent event ean- 
not be known to ariso necessarily fNim wbal does exist. 
I grant tbo whole ; but (he conclusion of this argu- 
ment b not what he undertook to prove, and, tlioreforo 
tlie trgoncat is that kind of gophi»m wbieb logtelaia 
call ignorantia elencbi. 

The thing to be proved is not, that a oaotingent 
eveat camot be known to arise neeessurily from what 
cxltti I but that a coatingcnt futnro event cannot be 
tite ol^oet of knowledge. 

To draw ihc arguincnt to iliii conclusion, it most bo 
put tbo* ; nuibing caa be knnws )o arise from what 
dam exiatt bot wIbK iriiM BacMwrOy from it : bnt a 
fioatfagcat ovod^^^^^^^^^HHdl^ from 
does nxUi I ilg^^^^^^^^^^^^^t oannat 

known to n 

; iMtho 
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To the same purpose be ujs, " Ihat nothing can be 
known at present, except kself or its neceisBr; oause 
exist at present." 

This is affirmed, but 1 find no proof of it. 

Again he says, " that iinowledge supposes an ob- 
jeot, which, in this ease, does not exist." It is tru^ 
that knowledge supposes an olyect, and ever^ tbiag 
tbat IS known is an object of knowledge, whether pait^ 
present, or fulure, whether contingent or neoessarj'. 

Upon the wliole, the arguments 1 can find upon this 
point, bear no proportion to the eon8denoeof tbe asser- 
tion, tbat there cannot be a greater absurdirj or eon* 
tradiotion, than that a contingent event should be the 
otgeet of knowledge. 

To those who, without pretending to show a mani- 
fest absurdity or eontradiotion in the knowledge of fu- 
ture contingent events, are still of opinion, tbat it is 
imposBible that the future free aolions of man, a being 
of imperfect wisdom and virtue, should be certainly 
fitreknowD, 1 would hunibl; otkt tbe following eoB- 
sideralions. 

Ist, I grant that there is no knowledge of this kind 
in man ; and ihis is the cause that we Sad it so diffieult 
to conceive it in anj oilier bcin{ 
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The diameter or perfect wiidom and perfect vfctU 
rlude ia tlte Deil^', gWci us certain kmiwlcd^ lliat he 
ViU alwaja be true in nil \tU deelaraliuni, failliful in 
. all liJs promises, and just in all liii ilispcuHalions. Bnl 
wlion w« reason from llic eliarncfer of men lo tlicir fu- 
ture actions, though, in mauy (»i»ei. wo have luch prob- 
ability a« we rest upon in our most important wurhl- 
iy eonoorns, ^ct we liavi; no ofrlainty. because men arc 
; Imperfcoi id windom and In virlup. Ifnc bad even Die 
' most pcrfcot knowledge of the oliarActrr and silualion 
of a man, tbit would not be sufflci^nt to give oerlaEnty 
to our knowledge of bis futnrr aeiians; lieoause. in 
■umu aotions, botb good and bad men dcviutc froni 
tkeir general oliaraoter. 

Tbv prescience of ibe Deify. Iberefure, must lie dif- 
ferent not only in di^gree, but in kind, froui any knowl- 
edge wc can attain uf futurity. 

'Ml}, Tliougb nccan have Doconeepdon bow the fu- 
ture free anliuns of men may be known by the Ueity, 
this is Dol n sufBcicnt reason to conoltide ifaul they can- 
not be known. l>o we know, or can wo conceive, bow 
Uod knows Ibe kcciuIb of men'» hcarls ? Can wn con- 
ceive how God made this world, without any pre-cxislent 
mailer? All tbe ancient philusapbera bclipvcd this to 
be impaiBible: and for wbiit rea>ioa but this, that 
tliey could not conceive bow it could be dune. Can we 
give any better reaion fur lielicving that tbe aotioni of 
nni esotuit be certainly foreseen I 

3(Uy. Can we conceive how wc ourselves have certain 
koowledge by those fueullles with which tiod has en- 
dowed gs? If any mnn thinks that be nnderslnndi dit- 
M. Ms ' . '.I I ' iiiii* uf hit own iboughit; how 
i!>icc(<t by bi« svnuGs ; how hn 
. I am afraid thai he is not yet 
in<li<-. Kill hh <i«Q i)^omn'-<-. 




Ulilf.lliere vrcms tome tube ugrQalaDftlogy between 
Uhs presrktiee oT future conlini^ats, kimI the roctnory 
■Tpatt coDliagrnl«. Wc poiMss the tait ia aomc de- 
gKc, and ihcrefurc fiml no diffleult; in believing lltot 
it ma; be perfect in the Ocil;. Bn( the first we huTC 
in DO drgrertasd therefore are apt to think it impossible. 

Id b«<h. (be object of knowledge is ncillicr what 
prewtnll; exists, nor has ao^ nccesiarjr connection with 
what prrKntljr exists. Every argament brougbt to 
prove the imposiibilil; of prescience, proves, with 
ei|unl force, (be impossibilily of memory. Kit be true 
that noihing can be known to arise from what does 
usist, but what necessaril}' arises from it, it must be 
equnllj true, that nothing can be known to have gone 
befure what does exist, but what must necessarilj' bavo 
gone before it. If it be true that nothing futui-e caa 
Iw known unless its nccessarj' cause exist at present, 
it most be equal); true that nothing past can be known 
unless something consequent, with which il is necet- 
sarily connected, exist at present. If the Fatalist 
should tay , that past eventB are indeed necessarily cm- 
neeted with the present, be will not surely veotarB to 
say, that it is by tracing this necessary eonoeetioBi that 
we remember the past. 

Why then shoidd we think prescience impossible in 
the Almighty, when be has given us a faculty which 
bears a strong analogy to it, and which is no less uuao- 
countable to the human understanding, than prescieno* 
is. It is more reasonable as well as more agreea- 
ble to the sacred writings, to conclude with a pions 
father of the church, ** QuociroaDullomodocogimurf 
aut retenti pneseienti&DeitolIere Toluntatis arbltriumf 
aut retento Toluntatis arbitrio, Deum, quod nefas est, De- 
garc prtesoium futurorum : Bed utrunHiue anipleetlmnr, 
utrumque fideliter et veraoiter oonfitcmur: Qlud at 
bene oredamni ; boo ut bene Tivamus." Aug. 
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ANOTilKnuse liubccn tiiatle ur Divine prosc^icDDe bj' 
(lie advocates fur neeessilj', wliicli il ia proper to oon- 
aitlcr before we leave lliiit siilijecl. 

It has liccn naiA, " thHt all (hose eoairtiuemcea fuU 
)ow from the Divine pri-suiv»c4) uhiuli arc (liauglit 
moikt ul»rniing in (he «cbcinc of ncce8<»it7; nnil p:ir- 
lioular); GoU's lirin^; the pro|>cr cause of tnural evil. 
Port to Diipposc Goil to formpc and jicrtnit wlint il was 
in hia power to have preventodt in the vei^ same thin;;, 
ft! to luppOM hiin to will, and direnll; to cau«c il. Ho 
djstinclljr forest-es all the. actions of a man's life, anil 
ull tlie eon«eqnenw9 uf (hem : if^ therefore, ho did not 
think an; particular man nnd hi« conduct proper fur 
hi« plaa ofcrcnlion and |>rovidencc, tie cerlainlj' would 
not bare Introdneed him into being at all." 

In <bii reasoning we may observe, (hat a supposition 
is made which seems to eontradict itself. 

That all (he aeiionsofa particular man titiouUlbc dis- 
tlned; foresetm, ami, at tbo same time, that that man 
should nevcrbribrouglit into exigence, seems to me (o be 
R OBRlradiction : and (he same eantradielion (here is, in 
suppMinir any aetiog (o be dlstinetlj' fureicen, and ^et 
prevented. For. if it be forrieen, it aball happen ; and, 
if it be prevented, il iball nut bapiicn, and Ilicreforo 
ooold not bs! foreseen. 

Tbo knoiiledge hen: suppoK-d ix ooilber prcsctene« 
nor «e]etiep. Iwt something very diffeiTnt from both. 
It is a kind uf koiiwlcfl^, whieh some mctaphj'nieBl 
divims, tn ibrir nmirnveritie« about llie onler of (be 
•1" I ' • far beyoid iIh- limits of hii- 

'> 'Hcd to tli« nelly, nod of 
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wliinb other diTines denied the postibilily. while tbey 
Umlj maintaioed the Divine prescience. 

It was called adentia media, to distinguish it from 
prescieoee ; and by this seienh'a media, was meant, not 
the knowing from eteroiiy all things that shall exist, 
which is prosoience, nor the knowing all the conne»- 
tioDs and relations of things that exist or ma; be con- 
cciTedi which is soienoe, but a hnowledge of things 
contiDgent, that never did nor shall exist. For in- 
staneet Ihe knowing every action that would be done 
\iy a man who ii barely conceived, and shall never be 
brought into existence. 

Against the posiiil>ili(,v of the ocientia media ai^- 
ments may be urged, which cannot be applied to pre- 
nirBee. Thni it may be said, that nothing can be 
known but what is true. It is true that the future ac- 
tions of a free agent ahall exist, and therefore we see 
no impossibililyin its being known that they shell exist: 
bat with regard to the free uetionB of an agent that 
never did nor ^liall exist, (here is nothing true) and 
therefore nothing can be known. To say (hat the be- 
ing uonceivi'd. uould certainly act in such a way, if 
placid in sufh a situation, if it have any meaning, is to 
■ny, that his acting in thai wa^' is tlife oonscfiuenee of 





circles, tlial lUfy will louch one another, because (liia 
I from llie uonerpliou : but i( U not cnio (Imt 
lhi?y will 1mi ef|uiil or uneijual, becauiie millicr of (lie»e 
relations is implied in (he oMiception^ nor is Gonfteqaeat 
from i(. 

In like manner. I can conceive a being who lint 
power tu tto an inilitt'ercnt uctioo. or not to do it. It U 
not true that be would dn it. nor i* il (rue thai be 
would not do it. because neither is implied in my oon- 
ception. nor follows from il ; and what ii not true oan- 
Bot be known. 

11iouf;h I do not perceive »ny fallacy in Ibii ai^> 
mcnl against a mentia media, 1 am sensible how apt we 
are to err in applying what belongs lo our oonncplioaa 
and our knowledge, lo Iho conecpiions and knowledge 
of Ibe Supreme Bein^; ; and, therefore, without pretend- 
ing to dctenuino for or against a »eimtia medin, I onljr 
observci that, to suppose that tlte Deity proTeuta 
what he foresees by his prescience, is a oonlradielion ; 
and that to know ibal a eontingvnt event which he 
sees fit not lo permit would rcrlHinly happen if peiv 
milted, is not prescience, but ilio sdenlia media, whose 
existence or possibility wo aro under no ucvessily ofad- 
iniding. 

Waving all dispute about »eie»(i(i mnlia, weacknowl- 
cdgCi that nothing can happen under llie ndminislretioa 
of the Deity, wbiob lie does not sec II( tQ[icnntt. TIms 
permission of natural and moral evil, is a pbonomenoa 
which eannut be ilispulod. To account for this phe- 
nomeoon under the guvcrmeut of a Being of infiaile 
goodoeiB, justice, « isdom, and power, has, in all agci, 
been flotuidored asdiffioull lo human reason, whether 
wc embrace iho system of |jb>;rly or that of necessity. 
Dull irthcdillicully ofaeuounting for this phenomenon 
Lorn of n«cvBsily, be as great as it is upon 
p af liberty, it ean bnTa ua weight when usetl 
sjfnent Kgninst llbcrt' 
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The dcfcDders uf neceatU;, lo rceonelle it to the 
principles of lljciim, find (Iienuclre8cibli);ed togire up 
iJllbe mond iilliitHi(«>«r God, exeepling that of good- 
neiia, or a di»ira (o produce happiness. This tliey 
hokltobc (he sole motive of his raakiagaod gorcn- 
ing the universe. Juslicct veracil^t failhffllQeu, ar« 
oal;' modilicialions of goodncsk, ihc mcBOs of iiromoting 
iu purposes, and arc exercised ooly so far as llicj serve 
Uiatcod. Virtue is avecptablo (o him, and viee dis- 
pleasiog. onlj- as the first tends to produee bappiocss 
and (he last luiscr^. lie i» the proper cause and agent 
of all mural evil as well as good; but it is for a good 
eodt Id produce (he greater happiness (o bis orcaturei. 
lie does evil that good maj'eome; and (his t-nd sanctifies 
the worst actions that eontribule to it. AU the wiok* 
cdness of men being the work of God, be must, whea 
he surveys it. pronounco it, as well as all his other 
works, to be ver; good. 

Tliis view of (be Divine nature, the only one con- 
sistent with (ho scheme of necessity, appears to me 
mueh more shoekng than the permission of evil upon 
Ibe icbeme of liberty. It is saidi that it nqnires only 
atrength qfmnd to embraoe it : to me it Nums to re- 
quire much strength ofcountenanoe to profess it. 

In this system, as in Cleantties' Tablalure of the 
Epienreaa lystcoi, pleasure or happiness is placed upon 
the throne as the queen, to wbont all the virtues bear 
the bamble ofGce of menial servants. 

As the end of (ho Deity, in alt his actions, is not bis 
own good, whicb can receive no addition, but (he good 
ofhii creatures ; and, as lus crt-alures are capable of tfaii 
disposition in some degree, is be not pleased with (bti 
image of himself in bis creatures, and displeased \tith 
the contrary I Why then should be be the anther of 
malice* envy* revenge. tyraony,and oppresaioa in Ibeir 
hearts i Other vicea that haie no malevolcoce ia 11 





lazy please sucb a Deily^ bat luwljr maleyolencc can- 
aol [tlcHfic him. 

f r uc form our notions or the moral a(tribii(«s of 
Ibe Deil; from what wo ice or bi> government oV tlio 
I world, from tlio dictates of reason and ooniM-ienoe. or 
frani the doctrine of revelalion ; justice, voracity, failh- 
fulnoM, the love of virtue and disliko of vice, ap- 
pear to be no less csseDllalallributesoriiis nature than 
goodness. 

In man. wbo is made after the ireago of God. good> 
nets, or bcnevolcnoc, is indeed an essential jwrt of virtue, 
but it is not the wtiulr. 

1 am at a loss what arguments ean In brought to 
prove goodness to be essential to the Deily. which will 
Hot, with equal foree. prove other moral altribulos to 
be so; or what objections enn be broiigUlagaiiut the lat- 
ter, which have not equal strength against the former, 
unless it be admitted to be an objootiun against otber 
moral atlributos, that they do not accord wilh Ibe doo- 
trino of necessity. 

If other moral evils may bo aitributod to the Deity 
oa the mean* ofproniuting general good, why may not 
false declarations and false promises? And then what 
ground have wo left to believe Ibe truth of what he 
reveals, or to rely upon what be promises ! 

Supposing this strange view of the Divine nature 
wore to be ailoptod in fuvouroftlic doctrine of nocessi- 
ty. there is still a givat difileutty to be resolved. 

Since it is supposed, that the Supreme Being bad no 
other end la making and governing the univcrs«i but 
to prajaee the greatest degree of happmcss to bis crea- 
tnren is geaeral. how eomes it to pass, that there is so 
macb misery in a system made and governed by inC- 
nUe wisdom awl power for a contrary purpose i 

Tbe tolnlion of this difficulty leads us neoessarily to 
Mother liypothesiSf that all the niteiy Mid vice OM 
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u in the world ii a neeessaiy ingradient in that ayatem 
which prodaeeB the f^rmtest lum or hapfnueis upoB 
11m whole. Hub coaoeelion between the greatest aum 
of happineiB and all the mifer; (hat is in the UBivene, 
■lOBt be Gtial and neeeaiar; in (he nature of thingi* mo 
that even Almighlj power cannot break it : forbeneT> 
oleoee can ncTer lead to infliet misetj vHhoat neoes* 

Hiis neeesMi; etniteotion between the greatest aam 
of happuesi upon the whole, and all the natural and 
moral evil that is, or has been, or shall be, being oneiB 
established, it is impossible for mortal eyes to disoem 
bow&r this eril may extend, or on whom it maj h^- 
ftn to &I1 ; whether this fatal conaeotion may he tem- 
fvnxj or etenal, or what proporlion of (he happineai 
Maybeha lan eed 1^ iL 

A world Bade bj perfeet wisdom and Almighty pow- 
er, for BO oUkt cad bol to make it happy, presents tba 
most pleasiag pnspeet that eaa be imapned. We ex- 
pcet BOthi^ bat miintermptcd hapfMoeu to prcTail tat 
erer. But, alas ! when we eonsider that in this hap- 
pseat lystrm, (here mnst be neeessarily all the misery 
aad vice we sec, and how much Daore we know not, 
how is the prospeel darkened ! 
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Let u> consider, on the oilier haail. what conse- 
qnonccB may bo fairly drawn from God'i jiermilliDg 
tlic abuse oflibcrly in ngcnt« on whom he has hcstow- 
e<l it. 

iril 1m asked, wliy docs Gud [wrmit so much sin la 
on crearioD ? I conToss I cannot answer the (lueslioo, 
but must lay my band u[>on my mouth. }Ie givclh no 
socount or his conduct to tlio children nf men. It is 
our part (o obey hia commands, and not to say unto 
him, why (lost thou thus ? 

Hypotheses might bo framcJ; but, whileVo bate 
ground to be satisfied, thai he does nothing but what is 
right, i( is more becoming us to acknowledge that the 
mds and reasons of hii universal governmeni are be- 
7ond our knowledge, and perhaps beyond the compre- 
hension of humun unilcrs landing. We cannot iwne- 
>tralfi su far into the counsel of (he Almighty, as t« 
know all iho rrnsunx why it beeame bim, of whom aro 
all things, anil to whom arc all things, to create, not 
only nuchlncs, wbioh arc solely nia*ed by his hand, bat 
aerviints and children, who, by obeying his commandSf 
Rwl imitating his moral perfeetians. might rise (o a 
high degree of glory and happiness in his favour, or, by 
perverse dlsoliettience, might incur guilt and jnst pnnisl»< 
nent. In this he appears to us awful in bis Jnstiee, as 
well as amiable in bis goodness. 

But, ns he disdains not to appeal (n men Ibr the equi- 
ty «f hisproo«edingstowanl them when bts oharaeter 
{s impeached, we mayt with humhie reverenoe, plead 
for Gvd, and vindicate that maml exoelleoce whiob ts 
tbc glory of his nature, and of wbieh the imago Is tho 
glory tad the perfeclion of man. 

Lee as observe first uf all, that to permll has two 
mcanhigi. It signiGc* not lo Turbid, and it stg'tlltei 
not to hinder by superior power. In ihe llr«t of these 
seoies. Gwl actcrpcnniu sin, Uiilaw forbhts nrrry 
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monl evil. Bj his laws and by his gorennienty ha 
gires every enoonragmeot to good oondnet, and eTei7 
diseouragement to Ind. Bnt he does not always* by 
his superior power, binder it from lieing eommitted. 
This is the ground of the aconsatian ; and this* it is 
said, is the very same thing as direetly to will and tf 
cause it. 

As this is asserted withont prooCandis fkrfroin 
lieiDg selP-eTidentt it might be sufficient to deny it un> 
(il it be proved. But, without resting barely on the de- 
fensive, we may observe, that the only OHnvl attrilmtea 
that can be supposediDconslstentwith thepermisiiOQof 
sin, are either goodaesa or justice. 

The defenders of neoeasity,wilh whom we bare to 
do in tliis point, as the^ maintain that goodness is the 
only essential moral attribute of the Deity, and the 
motive of all bis actions, must, if th^ will be oonusteaty 
muntain, that to will, and direetiy to cause 8in> vauHk 
more not to hinder it, is eonsistent with perfect good- 
ness, nay, that goodness is a sufficient motive to josti^ 
the willing and directly causing it. 

With regard to them, therefore, it is snrelynnnecea- 
■ary to attempt to reconcile the permission of un with 
the goodness of God, since an inconsisteney between 
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It it not as easy to cnooeivci that lie shoolO pcrniU 
■in though virtue be his delight, as that lie inflicts niU- 
017, wlienhis sole <lelighlistiiI>c9low haiijiineas f Should 
It a]ij>ear increiliblct that l)ie pcnuisision of sin may 
lend (o promote virluet to ihcmu ho Iwlicvc that the in- 
fiiolion of misery is necessary to |)romotc liappinesn .' 

Theja&tioc, as vfelJ as (lie goodness of God's moral 
gov«mment o( mankind, appears in Uiis: that hi* 
bns are not arhitrary nor grievous, as it is only by 
the ohrdienoe oflhem that ournaluro can be perfect- 
ed and <|ualiOed fur fuliire happiness ; that lie is ready 
to aid our weakness, to help our infirmtties, and not 
to suffer us to he templcti above nliat we arc able lo 
bear ; that he is not strict to mark iniquity, or to exe- 
cute judgment speedily against an evil work, but is 
lonf;- Buffering, and waits (o he gracious ; that he is 
ready to receive the bumble penitent to his favour; 
that lie is no respecter of persons, hut in every nation 
he that fears God and works rljjhicousness is acceptcil 
of bint ; that of every man ho will require an account, 
proportioned to the talents he lias received; that be 
delights in mercy, but has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; and therefore in punishing will never 
go beyond the demerit of the oriminal, nor beyond what 
iho rulefl of his universal government re<]uEre, 

There were, in ancient ages, aonie who said, Iho way 
of the Lord Is not equal ; lo whom (he prophet, In the 
name of Uod, makes this reply, wbtcli, in all ages, fs 
suBcient to repel this accusation. Uearnow, O hotue 
•f Israel, Is not my way equal, are not your ways un- 
equal i When a righteous man tumeth away from bis 
rtgbteousDc*!!, and eommiltelh Iniquity; for bis ini- 
quity nhioh he ha« done shall he die. Again, whrn 
a wicked man tumeth away from hli wickcdpess that 

c baicommilled, and ilotb that which is btwful and 
b-i^l, he shall save his sou) alive. U liouse of Israel, 
■w( my wayt equal* arc not your ways unequal 1 





t am] (urn from a)) j-our lraiis|;rcsstion> i bo iD- 

ili»ll nut be yaur ruin. Cssl Kwuy Trom ;ou all 

rans^rcssiuns wlicrtb; jou liavc iraniigresBcda 

nke yav % new heart and u ii«w spirit. Igr wlijr 

(lie, O house of Israel ? For 1 have no (tlcaiuro 

Jeatli of him that ilieth, sailb the Lur*l Hod. 

tber nrgument Ibr neceHRil; has bees latclj «£■ 

Ithiob wo shall very brieAj consider. 

M heoR maintaiBed, that the power of thinking 

iiiodificulion of uiader, anil 

tliat n vvriain conugaration o( bruin makes a soul; 

Hiidi il'mun be uhoDy a material beiogi it is said, that 

it will nut bo denied, ihal he must he a meebanioal bo* 

ini;; that the doetrine of necea<iiiy is a direct infer- 

eouo from thai of malcrialisiii, and its undoubted cod* 

86*1 ue nee. 

As this argument can have no weight with tbosa 
who do not see reason lo emhrace Ibiti system of mi^ 
tcriulism ; so, even with those who do, it seems to ma 
to be a men sophism. 

Philosophers have been wont to conceive matter t» 
be an inert passive being, and to have eertain proper- 
ties inconsistent with the power of thiDkiug or of act- 
ing. But a philosopher arises, who proves, we shall 
suppose, that ne were quite mistaken iu onr notion of 
matter ; that it has not the pn^rtiea we supposed* 
and, in fact, has no properties but those of attraetion 
and repulsion ; but still bo thinks, that, being matter* 
it will not be denied that it is a meehanioal being, and 
that the doctrine of necessity is a direct inference from 
that of materialism. 

Herein, however, be deceives himself. If matter 
be what we conceived it to be, it is equally incapable of 
thinking and of acting freely. But if the properties* 
from which we drew ibis conclusion, have no reality, 
aB he thinks be hits proved ; if it have the powen of 




■Ilrnolifln and repulsion, and require sal; a certain 
CKtnfi(;»rHi ion ti* niake iL itiink rationallir, it will be 
{miio^silile lo show any go'Hl reaMD wh; ihe same ooii> 
fl^uraiion roay not make it act raliiHially and freoljr. 
H'ir* iwiiroacborgolHlit;. inerlncss, and tluggishnew 
be wiped iifT; and if it be raitied in our esleeni to a 
nearer appraacb lo tlio aalure of wliai we call >piriliial 
and ininialtrifll iMings, «hv sliouki it ilill be nolbing 
but a nirctianicnl beinf; I 1» i'l aolidilji inertness. waA 
alu^isboee* to bu flrsi removed lo make U Mpable of 
thinking, and (hen realorcti in order to make iLioea- 
pable ofautiog? 

Those, thitrerorc, who reasoi justly from tbia sjri- 
tein orraateriaiiBm, will eaailjr perceive, lliat ibe dee- 
Irino of aecoaail^ ti so far IVom being a direct infar- 
eoee. that it ean receive do support from ii. 

To conduik this Essa; : ex(remeHofal) kradsoughi 
to be avoided ; jieL mm arc prone to nio into tbem ; aad^ 
to shun one extremct we often run tnio the ceatrarf* 

Of all extremes of opiniom, none are more daogeis- 
ous ihun those that exalt (be powers of maa loa lughi 
OB (be one hand, or sink them too low do the other. 

By raising tbcm too high, wc feed prido and vab- 
glor; ; we lose the senM of our (Icpondraee upon God« 
and engage in allempli hejond our ahiliiicA. Ry de- 
preseing them too low, we eut the sinews of aettoa 
and of obligation, and are tempted lo tbiak, that, as 
we eaa de twlhin^ we tiave notljing to do, but to be 
carried pBHifel)' along b; the itroaro of neccuit;. 

Some good nu-n. apprehending that, to kill prUe 

and vain-glor;. our aotive powera cannot bo too much 

, depr e t w d. bavc been led. Uy zeal for irltgioa, to d^ 

e u> of all active power. Other good men. bj^ a 

• s«al, baTo been led lodcpreeiatctho bunuia under. 
idbHC, and (o pot out ihc light of nature and raaioo, 
r te oxall tluu of revelalkn. 




Thme weapons wliich were laken up in support of 
religion, are now employed to overturn it ; and wbat 
was, by some, accounted ihe bulwark of ortliodoxy > is 
become the strong-hold of atheism and infidelity. 

Alheists join hands with theologians, ia deprinng 
man of all active power, that they may destroy all 
moral obliga(ion, and all sense of right and wrong. 
They join hands with theologians) in depreciating Ibe 
buman understanding, that Ihey may lead us into abso- 
lute skepticism. 

Gud, in mercy to the human race, has made us of 
>ucb a frame, that no speculative opinion whatsoever 
can root out the sense of guilt and dement when we do 
wrong, Dor the peace and joy of a good conscieoce when 
we do what is right. No speculative opinion can root 
out a regard to the testimony of our senses, of our 
memory, and of our rational faculUes. But we have 
reason to be jealous of opinions which run counter to 
Uiose natural sentiments of the human mind, and 
tend to shake, though they never can eradicate Ihcm. 

There is little reason (o fear, that the oondnot of 
men, with regard to the conoems of tbe present life, 
will ever be much afiected, either by tbe doctrine of 
necessity, or by skepticism. It were to be wished* 
that men's condoet, with regard to tbe conoems of an- 
other life, were in as little danger from those opinioDs. 

In the present state, we see some who zeakusly 
maintuD tbe doctrine of necessity, others who as zeal- 
ously maintain tliat of liberty. One would be apt to 
thinkt that a practical belief of these contrary systems 
should produce very difibrent conduct in them that 
hold them ; yet we see no such diSerence in the affain 
of common life. 

Tbe Fatalist deliberates, and resolves, and plights 
his Giith. He lays down a plan of conduct, and prose- 
cutes it with vigour and industry. He exhorts, and 
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commaRds, and liolds ihosc to be answcruble for their 
conduct to nhom bo baa committed any charge. Ho 
btame^ those (hat are false orunrailhrullo himasotlicr 
men do. Be perceives dignity and worth in some 
cbaracters and actions, and in othtTs, dement and 
tnrpitude. He resents injuries, and is graterul for 
good offices. 

If any man should plead tlie doctrine of necessity 
to exculpate murder* theft, or robberyi or even wilful 
negligence in the discharge of his duty, his judge, 
though a Fatalist, if he had common sense, would 
laugb at such a plea, and would not allow it even to 
alleviate the crime. 

In all such oases, he sees that it would be absurd 
not to act and to judge as those ought to do who be. 
lieve tliemsclves and other men to be free agents, just 
AS the skeptic, to avoid absurdity* must, when he goes 
into the world, act and judge like other men who ard 
Dot skeptics. 

If the Fatalist bo as little influenced by the opinion 
of neoeisity in his moral and religious concerns, and 
in his expectations concerning another world, as be is in 
tlie common affairs of life, his apcculattTc opinion will 
probably do faim Uttlo liutt. But, if bo trust so far 
to tbo dootrinc of occcssily, as to indulge sloth and 
inactivity in his duty, and hopo tu exculpate himself to 
his Maker by that duotrino, let htm consider whether 
he sustains this excuse from his lerrantf and depend- 
aats, wlien Uicy are negligent or unraittifttl iu what i* 
coromittrd to their charge. 

Bishop nutlnr, in his .1iig?iCT t jNg WWetUa it 
ebapter ' ' ' ' <'<^^^^^^^^Hy|^^ 

the L^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 




MoBjxs, like al) other iGiences, maat haro Brsl pri^J 
ciples, on whiefa all moral reasoning is grounded. 

Id every bmneh of kaowledge nbere disputes half] 
been raised, it h asefol to diatingnisb tite firsl prii> 1 
ciples from (be superstructure. They are the fouDda- 
tion on wbiob the whole Hibrio of the seieoee lean} 
and whatever ii not inpported by this loBodatioD om 
lure no itabilitj. 

In all rational belief* the thing befieved u either 
itMlf a first prineiplet or it is by just reasoning deduced 
ftom first prineiplet. When men difier about dedno- 
tioM of reasoning, the appeal mast be made to the mid 
of reaaoningi whieh have been very ooanimooBly fiitl 
IroBthe days orAriitolle. But when thejr dillbriAait 
ft first principle* the appral is made to another triba* 
nal } to that of oommon sense. 

How the genuine decisions of commoo sense M^y 
be distinguished from the counterfeit, has bees «aa- 
sidered in essay sixth, on the intelleetual powers <f 
man, chapter fourth, to which the reader is referral. 
What I would here observe is. that a« first priBe4ilea 
difier from deduetiona of nosooixig in the muan tt 
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Iheir evidence) Hiul tnusl bo (riud b; » liiirurant slaod- 
•rd when tliey are eitlletl io C|iieii>ioii, il is ol'im|mr(aiico 
to know (o wliieli oflbesclwo datiflCB a truilt which we 
would oxuiuinc belongi. Wlieu ibey ure not disUn- 
gul»hed. lUcn are apl to dcaiand prour tar cvcrj thln^ 
iJiev tliiak fit lo den; : and when wo ailvmpl lo (irovo 
by direct argument, what i» really Hcir-evtdcnt. ibe 
reataoiog will alwava be iaooauluBivo ; for il will eitlier 
lake for granted the thing lo be provL-d, or aoinclhitig 
uot iiiuru evident; ttnd to, in$U-ud of giving alrcDgth (o 
Uie uoaclufioo, will I'uLber Ictujit thuse to doubt of it* 
who never did so berurc, 

I propobtt, ihorefura. in this eliaptcr. to point out 
aomo of the flrsl principles of morals, without pretend- 
iug to a eoinpleto enumeration. 

The priiM-ipIeii 1 am lo incntiuat relate either to vir- 
tue in genprul, or lo the diOVrent parlioular kraaehe* 
of virtue, or to ihe eucuparisoii of virtues where llie; 
aeein to interfere. , 

l«l. There are some thing! in huuwn couduot, that 
merit approhalioo and praise, others that merit blame 
nttd paniiihmi-R( ; anil dif&reiit degrees either of ap- 
prob»(ion or of blame, are due to diHeroat aotlaai. 

4illjr, What tti in no degree volunlat^i eaa neither de- 
serve aioral approimliAn nor blame. 

BA]y, What i« done from unavoidalilo neectiitjr may 
he a){rmMblo or disagrvealile. noel'ul or hurtful, but 
eaHiHit be the a(^l dtlior of blame or of moral ap- 
probaUon. 

-fclhlv, Mon niav be li - i>:iiititi^ what 

tbejr oufflit lo hlivo da(it . ..nff what iheji 

ought not. 

SlUy. WeqidgllllauE.. r , Ik- 

well inforuunt uf »uril>t" ..rut 

iaflructiov! b] <-'' ' 
f wc dfsa|>prave. I < 
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or fbosG nlmsi^ acliong nro recorded in lihlor^' ; hy te- 
fleeting ofieni in a o»lin and dis[)as8ioDale hour, on our 
own past L-flnduut. thai we may dnccrnwliat was wrong, 
what was right, and what might have been better ; hy 
ddibei'aling cooly and impartially upon our future con- 
duct, na far as we can foresee the opportuniiiei we may 
have afduini^ good, or the temptations to do wiv)ng; 
and hy having this principle deeply Sxed in oar minds, 
that as moral excellence is the true worth and glorj' of 
a Riaoi so the knowledge of our duty is to every man, 
in every station of life, the most important of all knowl- 
edge. 

6thly. It ought to be our most scrions concern to do 
our duly as far as wc know it. and to fortify our minds 
against every tcmptatton to deviate from it ; by main* 
taining a lively sense of the beauty of right conduct, 
and of its present and future reward, of ibe turpi- 
tude of vice, and of itstmd oonsequencea here and here- 
after ; by havini; always in our eye the noblest exam- 
plea ; by the habit or subjecting oar pasiiona to ibe 
goveniment of reason ; by 6rm purposes and resolutions 
with regard to our conduct ; by avoiding occasions of 
temptation when we can ; and by imploring the aid of 
him who made us, in every hour of temptation. 
These principles concerning virtue and vice in generoh 
must appear self-evident to every man who has a cod- 
soienoe, and who lias taken pains to exercise this natii- 
ral power of his mind. 1 proceed to others that are 
more particular. 

1st, We ought to prefer a greater good, though 
more distant, to a less ; and a less evil to a greater. 
[Note V U.] 

A regard to our own good, though we had no eon- 
seienee, dictates this principle ; and we cannot help 
disapproving the man that acts oontrary to it, ai de- 
serving to loose the good vhich he vaotonlj threw 




away, and to suffir tbo evil wliicU lie kaowinglj' brought 
tipnn luH own lieail. 

Wo ol>scrvf:(l Iffiforc, that (he aneicnt maraltKli. an>l 
tDun; among ilic modern, have deduced the whole nl' 
morals Irom ihii priRci|ilc. am) that vhrn nc initku a 
right estimate of goods and evila auoordiiig la their 
degree, their digntl^, their dnration, and aooordin|; 
as the; are niorv ur less in our jiower, it leads to the 
practice of OTer; virlne : more directly, indeedi to 
the vinD4-s of ■elf-govern men t, to iiriidcnce. to tem- 
perance, and to fortitude; and, though more indirect- 
ly eren lu justice, humanity, anil all the soeial virturs, 
when their influeacc upon our happiness is well under- 
stood. 

Though it be not the noblest principle of ennduol. it 
fans this peculiar advuntage, thai if a force is felt by 1)k> 
inost ignorant, and oven by the moat abandoned. 

l«t a man's mora) judgment be ever so little toi- 
provitl by esereise, or over so much eorruptod by bad 
habits, be cannot bi^ iiidificrent to his own happiness nr 
Mben be U become insentihle to every no- 
bler iDolirc to right conduct, bo vnnnot he insensible to 
L'tbis. And though to act from this motive solely, may 
\ be called prttdtncc rather than virtiir, yet this pm- 
B tlesorvcs some reganl upon i(» own account, and 
; as it i* the friend and ally of virlac, and 
t the enemy of all vice: and as it gius a favotirahle 
ficslinonyof virtue to those whn am deaf to every 
^itllier rf""*!"'"--"!"'!"" 

If !' Iir bis duty even from 

k rega i ' '■• •otii sooa flad reason 

loTc ' -! ' • :irl from mo. 

lives I'- 

I cam. >>:aU*t«, who 

*ouW I on from lliu 

■i.nnia(r..r 
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human natui-o these are not useless to the bestt mvA 
they are the only means led vf reclaimiog the abaa> 
doned. 

Sdlyi As far as the intention ot nature appears in tba 
constitution of man, wo ought to oompl; with that ia- 
Icnlion, and to act agreeably to it. 

Tiio Author of our being hat given us not only 
the power of acting within a limited spherot but va- 
rious principles or springs of action, of different natare 
and dignity, to direct ua in the exercise of our aetive 
power. 

Frum the constitution of every species of the inferi- 
or animals, and cspecinlJy from llie aciive prinoiplec 
which nature has given (hem, «c easily peroeivo tlie 
manner of life fbr which nature intended (hem ; and 
they uniformly net the part to which they arc led bj- 
their constitntion, without any reflection upon it, nr in- 
tention of obeying its dictates. Man only* of the in- 
habitants of this world, is made capable of obserring 
bis own constitution, what kind of life it is made for* 
and of acting according to that intention, or contrary 
to it. He only is capable of yielding an intentional 
obedience to the dictates of his nature, or of rebelling 
against them. 
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The Stoics defined virtue to be a life meeoiding i» 
nature. Some of them more aoourately, a life accord* 
log to the nature of man^ in so far as it is superior to 
that of hrutes. The life of a brute is aooording to the 
nature of the brute ; but it is neither Tirtuous nor vie* 
ious. The life of a moral agent cannot be according 
to bis nature* rnloss it be Tirtuous. That conscienoet 
iffhich is in every roan*8 breast^ is the law of God writ* 
ten in his hearty which he cannot disobey without act- 
ing unnaturallyt and being self-condemned. 

The intention of nature* in the various active prio* 
oiples of man* in the desires of power, of knowtedgcy 
and of esteem* in the aflfectioo to children* to near re- 
lations* and to the communities to which we belongt 
in gratitude* in compassion* and even in resentment and 
emulation* is very obvious* and has been pointed oat 
in treating of those principles. Nor is it less evideotf 
that reason and cooscirace are given ns to regulate ihm 
inferior principles* so that they may conspire* in a reg- 
ular and consistent plan of lilby in pursuit of some 
worthy end. 

Sdly* No man is bom for himself only. Every man, 
therefore* ought to consider himself as a member of 
the common society of mankind* and of those subor- 
dinate societies to which he belongs* such as family, 
friends* neighbourhood* country* and to do as much 
good as he can* and as little hurt to the societies of 
which he is a part. 

This axiom leads directly to the practice of every 
social virtue* and indirectly to the virtues of self-gov- 
erDroent* by which only wo can lie quallGed for dis- 
charging the duty wc owe to society. 

4thly* In every case* we ought to act that part to- 
Wttrd aaollier* which wc would judge to be right in him 

I'witMwaffdas, if we were in his circumstances and 
*|or^ inore generally* what we approve in 
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otben. that «e ODght to piwitiw in like eir«iini«taiieei, 
■■d what ire condemn in olhen we onght not to do, 

ir there be aoT such thing as right and wroDg in the 
ooodaet of moral agents, it mnit be the aamo to all in 
the saiiK ciKamilaaees. 

We stand all Id tlic same relation to Him who made 
ust aad will call us to account fur our conduct : for 
vith him there is DO respect or penouB. We stand in 
the same relation to one another as memben of the 
great eommunit; of mankind. The dulica ooosequeot 
upon the diSercDt ranks, and offices, and relations of 
neDi are the same to all in the same circumstaneei. 

It is not want of judgment, but want ofcandour aod 
impartiaUt;* that hinders men from illtcerning what 
they owe to others. They are quicksighted enough 
iadiieemingwhatis due to themieWei. When they 
are iajnred, or ill treated, Ihey tee it, aad feel resent- 
ment. It is the want of eandonr that makes men un 
OM mcwore for the dulytfaey owe toothers, and anoth- 
er measure for the duty that others owe to then ia 
like cireumstanee*. That men oo^t to jodge with 
eaodonr, as in all other eases, so espccialtj in what oon- 
cems their moral conduct, is inrely self-erident to 
eT«7 iDtcUigent being. The man who takea o 
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child, of master and servant, of magistrate and sabjeoty 
of husband and wife ; or from tbe more transient re- 
lations of rich and poor, of buyer and seller, of debtof 
and creditor, of benefactor and beneficiary, of friend 
and enemy. It comprehends every duty of charity 
and humanity, and even of courtesy and good man- 
ners. 

Nay, I think, that# without any force or straining, it 
extends even to the duties of self-government. ^Eprf 
as every man approves in others the virtues of pruoraeCf 
temperance, self-command and fortitude, he must per- 
ceive, that what is right in others must be right in him- 
self in like circumstances. 

To sum up all, he who acts invariably by this rule 
will never deviate firom the path of his duty, but from 
an error of judgment. And, as he feels the obligation 
that he and all men are under, to use the best means 
in his power to have his judgment well-informed ia 
matters of duty, his errors will only be such as are in- 
vincible. 

It may be observed, that this axiom supposes a fac- 
ulty in man by which he can distinguish right conduct 
from wrong. It supposes also, that, by this faculty, 
we easily perceive the right and the wrong in other 
men that are indifferent to us ; but are very apt to be 
blinded by the partiality of selfish passions when the 
case concerns ourselves. Every claim we have against 
others is apt to bo magnified by self-love, when view- 
ed directly. A change of persons removes this prej- 
udice* and brings the claim to appear in its just mag- 
nitude. 

6thly, To every man who believes the existence, the 

perfections, and the providence of God, the veneration 

and submistion we owe to him is self-evident. Right 

lentiiientt •f the Deity and of his works, not only 

■ llllkio tte iatj we ewe to him obvious to every intelli- 



gtat beisg. but Ukevue add the aalhorily of a divioe 
Ikw to ever; rule of right couduct. 

There is aaother class of axioms in morals, b; wluoh* 
«heB there seems to he an opposilioD betveeo the ae- 
ttons that (liSV-reat virtneslead to, we delerminat* 
which the preference is due. 

Bctwcrn ihe several virtues, as they are dispositioii) 
of mind, or determioations of will to act according to 
a avlain general mlei tliere can be no oppositioiL 
They dwell together most amicably, and give mutual 
aid and ornament, without the possibility of hoaiUilj 
or oppositioD, and, lakeo altogether, make one unifom 
and coniistent rule of conduct. But, between partie- 
ular external aotJoat, which dilTorcat virtues wouM 
lead to, there may he an opposition. Thus, 4iie same 
man may be in bis heart, generoui, gratefuli and just. 
These dispositions strengthen, but noTer can wreakei 
one another. Yet it may b^ipen, that an external ae- 
tion which generosity or gratitude solicits, jnstioe m^ 
forbid. 

That in all such cases, unmerited generosity shonU 
yidd to gratitude, and both to jusUee, is self-eTideaL 
Kor is it less so, that nomeriled beneficence t* tboK 
who are at ease should yield to compasuon to the nua- 




wonJa. I can iIluiUrRte liioin by cxam|tt«* anil aulKur 
ilif*, iind |>crliHiH oui tlt^duoe one dT (licm rrttiii anolli- 
cr ; but I am mil aliic (o tlctlucc llicni Trom other pnn- 
«t)>l4-!i (bal arciiiuro eviilcDt. Anil I ilml tlicbcU iiior> 
Ml rcuounings of Hulbortt I nm autjtiainieil wiili. nnclont 
uml iDixltTn. Iicailienanil ebrl»tmn» lo bo grounded up- 
on one or nivrc of Uu-ui. 

Tin- c^mIcim-c ofnimbimmlioal axiotiw »• nolilwocin- 
ed till men eomu lo n i-erlain derive or nmturitj' of un- 
diT* landing. A bny must httvu rurtned tlie genci-ul 
conorpliunufijucintilrf.and otmore, and less, aai equal } 
or sum, and differencr: nnd he inu«t have been acous- 
touted 10 jndgforibL'terclHlinni tn niailcTflorcouiaioR 
ate, before lie can (tcrccive llio evidenoe of Ibp mathe- 
matioal axiom, lha( Miual 4|uaatilicb, uddtd lo equal 
quBDiiiios, make tqual aunis. 

In like manner, our moral Judgment, or eonsoiencc. 
grow* lo iiialui-iij' from an inipcrccplible »ced, tdaiilctl 
bv ourCn-ator. When wc arc cajtable of cvnu-inplal- 
ing the notiiinH of other men. or of rf libeling u[K>n our 
own culiiilv and rli«|ut«iiiuna(el). we begin to perceive 
in Ibem llw quaJilic<> of boDcit and di*lioneilt of hon- 
orable and boRc, of right and nronf;. and (o fi-rl llie 
•eniiuienis of mural approbation and dlsapprobaiioo. 

'I hr«P >cnliincat« are nl first fcrbKeaiilj' warped b; 
|MLMiun» and prejudice*, and api lu ticid to autliorilv. 
B} tue and liuir, ibc jmlgmcnt. in mumU a* in oiber 
aullera. gaib<Tt ■Irrntfilit and feel* iuor« vigour. 
Hk'e begin (u ditiinguiib the dictaies of pattion from 
lliu»c of oool rra*oiii and lo pi-revite. lliul il i« not si- 
mayu lafe lo rrl> upon the jiidgtuenl of olbrr«. Bjr 
anluipai*e ofvaiuiv. v.i- veuiuie lu judge for ourieWca, 
p venture t" i' , .. ^. 

There in a »i I < ' m-ca the (h-oj^u of 

llio bodj frain int < '. . uii<l itic prugre«»nr 

II the powcrv ul < -^iun In bnih 

vot. ir. 
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is the work of nature, and in both maj be greatlj ud> 
cd or hurt b; proper education. It is natunl to « nm 
to be able to walkt or run, or leap ; but if hia limbi bad 
been kept in fetters from hia birth, he wonld hare none 
of Ihote powen. It ii no leas nataral to a man trained 
in toeiely. and accnfltomed to judge of his owa action^ 
and those of other men, to peroeive a rigbt and a wrong, 
an honorable and a base, in human conduct ; aad tt 
sueh a mant I think, the principles of morals I bun 
above mentioned, will appear self-evident. Yet thvra 
ma; be individuals of the human species so little ae- 
oustomed to think or judge of any thing, but of gtati- 
fying their animal appetites, as to have hardly any 
eoneeption of right or wrong in conduct, or any monl 
judgment ; as there certainly are some who have not 
the conceptions and the judgment necessary to under^ 
stand the axioms of geometry. 

From the prinoiples above mentioned, the whole ay^ 
(em of moral conduct follows so easily, and with so lit- 
tle aid of reasoning, that every man of common under- 
slaading, who wishes to know his dnty, may know it 
The path of dnty is a plain path, which the upright ia 
heart can rarely mistake. Such it must be, since every 
man is bound to walk in it. There are some intiioate 
a morals wLicli admit of disputation ; but these 
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CHAP. II. 



OF SYSTEMS OF lfORAI.8. 



If the knowledge of our dutj be so leTel to the ap- 
prehensioD of all meD» as has beea represented in the 
last chapter^ it may seem hardlj to deserve the name 
of a science. It roaj seem that there is no need for in- 
struction in morals. 

From what cause then has it happened, that we 
have many large and learned systems of moral philoso- 
phy, and systems of natural jurisprudencCf or the law 
of nature and nations; and that* in modem times* pub« 
lie professions have been instituted in most places of 
education for instructiog youth in these branches of 
knowledge ? 

This event, I think, may be accounted for, and the 
utility of such systems and professions justified, with- 
out supposing aoj difficulty or intricacy in the knowl- 
edge of our duty. 

I am far from thinking instruction in morals unnec- 
essary. Men may, to the end of life, be ignorant of 
self-evident truths. They may, to the end of life, en- 
tertain gross absurdities. Experience shows that this 
happens often in matters that are indifferent. Much 
more may it happen in matters where interest, passion, 
prejudice, and fashion, are so apt to pervert the judg- 
ment. 

The most obvious truths are not perceived without 
some ripeness of judgment. For we see, that children 
may be made to believe any thing, though ever so ab- 
surd. Our judgment of things is ripened, not by time 
only, but chiefly by being exercised about things of the 
same, or of a similar kind. 

Judgment, even in things self evident, requires a 
dear, distinct, and steady conception of the thingit 



aboal wliioh we Judge. Our eune«pliani are &t Aral 
obwnre anil wRVeritig. The liabit of aUeiHling to 
lliem ri ncoDitsar^ to make llic>is dislinct ancl utradr; 
anti (ht« habit requires an •.-xorfion of mind lo Mbieh 
tnanj- of unr animitl i)rinri|>leB arc unfrirndlj'. Tlio 
lore of truth calh fur it: but iu glill voicf U afien 
(Irannrd by ihe louder call of some passion, or -we are 
hindered from listening to il b; luziacss and dpsutlori- 
ness. Tbus men often remain through life ignorant of 
things nhiob they needird but to open iheir eves to vee, 
and which Ihej votild have seen if their attention had 
been turned to them. 

The most knowing derive (he gi^atest part of their 
knowledge, even in things obtious, from insiruelion 
and information, and from being taught to exereisa 
their natural faeuliiesi which, without insirociion, 
would lie dormant. 

I am very apt to tbink, that, if a man could be rear- 
ed from infancy, without any aoeielyof his fellow crea- 
tures, he would hardly ever show any sign, either of 
moral judgment, or of the power of reasoning. Hh 
own actions would be directed by his animal appetites 
and passions, without cool reflection, and be would 
have no access to improve, by observing the eondact of 
other beings like himself. 

The power of vegetation in tbcseedof a plant, with- 
out heat and moisture, would for ever lie dormant. 
The ratinnal and moral powers of man would perhaps 
lie dormant without instruclion and example. Yet 
these powers are a part, and the noblest part of bia 
constitution; as the power of vegetation is of the seed. 
Our first mural conceptions are probably got by at- 
tending coolly to ihe conduct of others, and observing 
what moves our approbaiion. what our indignation. 
These sentimcDts spring from our moral faculty as nat- 
urally as the sensatioos of sweet and bitter from the 
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faeahj of imte. They hare their natural objeets. 
Bot most humao actioDs are of a mixed nature* and 
have Tarioos eoloarSf aecording as they are viewed on 
different tides. Prejudiee againstf or in faTour of the 
person, is apt to warp our opinion. It requires attea- 
lion and eandour to distinguish the good from the illf 
and, without favour or prejudiee, to form a dear and 
impartial judgment. In this we may be greatly aided 
by instruetion. 

He must be very ignorant of human nature, who 
does not pereeire that the seed of virtue in the mind of 
man, lilce that of a tender plant in an unkindly soil, re- 
quires care and enlture in the first period of life, ai 
well as our own eiertion when we eome to maturity. 
If the irregularities of passion and appetite be time- 
ly ebeeked, and good habits |>Uiited ; if we be exeited 
by good examples, and bad examples be shown in their 
proper colour; if the aitention be prudently directed 
to the precepts of wisdom and virtue, as the mind is ca- 
pable of receiving them ; a man thps trained will raro- 
ly be at a loss to distinguish good from ill in his own 
conduct, without the laboor of reasoning. 

The bulk of mankind have but little of this culture 
in the proper season ; and what they have is often un- 
skilfully applied ; by whieh means bad habits gather 
strength, and false notions of pleasure, of honor, and 
of interest, occupy the mind. They ghre little atten- 
tion to what is right and honest. Conscience it sddoni 
consulted, and so little exercised, that its decitiont am 
"weak and wavering. Although, thereforct to a ripe 
understanding, free from prejudice, and accittomed to 
Judge of the morality of actions, most trutht in morab 
will appear self-evident, it does not follow that HMHnd 
instruction is unnecessary in the first part of lifb^ ee 
that it may not be very profitable in its more advaMod 
period. 
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Tbe Listory of past ages fthows. (Iiat oalions. high)/ 
civilizcdi and grcall^ enliglitcned in iiiaiijr arti utul 
8(ii<^nccsi maji for ages, not only bold (be grosKeat aih- 
•unlilics widi regard to the Deity and liin worship, 
but nith FEganl to the duty we owe lu our ri'llow-meDr 
particularly lo cbiUlrcni to servants, to slrangera. to 
enemies, and lo tboso who differ from ua in religious 
opinions. 

8ueb corruptions in religion, and in morals, hail 
spread so wide among mankind, and were so eooBrm- 
cd by ou«ton). as to require a light from heaven to cor- 
rect tbcm. Revelation was not intended (o supersede, 
but lo aid the use ofour natural faeuliies ; and, I doubt 
not, but the attention given lo moral irullis. in suoh 
systems as we have mentioned bus coulribuied much 
to correel the errors and prejudices of former ages, 
and may ooulinue to have the same good effect in timo 
to come. 

It needs not seem strange, that evstemfl of morals 
may swell to great magnitude, if we eonsider tba(, al- 
though the general principles be few and simple, Iheir 
application extends to every part of human conduct, 
in every condiliuo, every relation, and every Iranwc- 
tionof life. They are tbe rule of life lo the ma^atrate 
and to the subject, to the master and to the servant, 
to the parent and to the child, to the fellow-eilizen and 
to the alien, to the friend and to tbe enemy, to the buyer 
and to tbe seller, to the borrower and to the lender. 
Every human creature is subject to their authority in 
his actions and words, and even in bis thoughts. They 
may, in this respect, be compared to tbe laws of mo- 
tion in tbe natural world, which, though few and sim- 
jdc, serve to regulate an infinite variety of operaticHiB 
throughout the universe. 

And as the beauty of the laws of motion is displayed 
in tbe most striking manner, when we trace them 
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thrMj^ all the farietjr of (heir cfTcctg; so (he dirinc 
bexutj" and sanctilj' of die principles ormomls appear 
moat aagu«(, nhen vc lake a couiprvfavRHivc viuw at 
ifaeir applicaiton to everj conilil ioo and relation, and to 
crcr; (ransaotioa oriiiiman society. 

This is, or ought (o br, the dc»ign of 9;r»lcins of 
morals. 'I'hey niaji be made more or less extensive, 
having DO limits il\c<l by nature, but (lie wiilu circle of 
homan tninsaol ions. When the principles arc applied 
(o these In dr(ail> (be detail is pleasant and profitable. 
It rc(|uiros no proroiind rcanooing, excepting, perhaps, 
in a few diipulaiilr points. Il admits of the most 
agreeable illuslraiion from examples and authorities; 
it srrtes to exercise, and thereby to strengthen moral 
judgtiM^t. And one who has given rnuuh attention to 
the duly of man. in all the various relalions and eir- 
ctiniB(anoes of life, will probabl} be moi-o enlightened 
in hU own duly, and more able to enlighten others. 

The llrst writers in innral«, wo are aoquaiotod vrilh, 
deliveml their monti inslruclions. not in gystems, but 
in ihorl uncoDni>elrd sentences, or aphorisms. They 
saw no need ror deduelion>> of reasoning, because tlw 
truths they delivered oould not but be admitted by tbe 
candid and attentive. 

Sub«rqnmt writers, to improve the way of treating 
this vuhjeci. gave method and arrangement to moral 
truth*, by reducing (hem under certain divisions and 
snbdivi«i»n«, as pariK of one whole. Hy lhi« means 
the whole is more easily oomprefacDdcd bimI remember- 
ed, awl from (his ammgemcnl gets the name of a sya- 
tem and of a leienixr. 

A ly^irrn of itiiH-jlii ii not like aivatt'ta of p'otnctry, 
wliei-i;- >'■■ ■ 'I ■! ■ !■■■ iroW 

the r ikd 

on rrcri. !• 

i-hoogul, lilt il 
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It rrMRiMes mnn « •jstein of twUnjr. or miaonUogy. 
vIwrrihefubM-qufAt pmrte dqivntl not f«r ihrir efi- 
denoe uiion tUe prevMling, ood tho vrvii^tneiK h 
biwIl' In fkcUitaie apprcbcntiun nod memarj, »bA not 
to gi*G ciidcnpc. 

Klorali hsfc be«n mflliwlucil in diK-rcnt w»;t. 
Tlir «o«i«>n(» oomnioolv urriuigvil ihem under tbc bur 
oardmnl viriu«» of prudi-nM*. irniprrain'Ct forliUidc, 
iuhIJuMIfc. Cliriortaii «Hiers. I ibink. owre praiwHj. 
undrr ihe tlir«« headaof Ihc duly we owe to GwJ. lo 
oumelvHit. HTid m our neigbljour. One dikivioa muj' be 
more (lumttn-lirnaivr, or uioir nalui-al. ibau anollierj 
but the iruHiH arranged arc Ibe samet and i^ir on- 
denoe tbr hidp in atl. 

I bImII only funber obiervv. with rcganl lo sYsiemi 
of morals, that the;^ bave lieen made more voluminous, 
and more inirivale. partlj>b,v mixing political questions 
with morals, whioh I ibink improper, beoauie the; 
belong to a different seienoe. and arr grounded on dif< 
ferent principles ; parily by making wlutt is ommnniy, 
bat I think improperly, called the Theory of MmvUf 
apart of the sytlem. 

By the theory of morals is meant, ajost aeeount of 
the structure of our moral poners; that is, of those 
powers of the mind by which we have oor moral eon- 
eepUons, and distinguish right from wrong in human 
actions. This, indeed, is an inirieate subjeol, aad 
there bare been various theories and much controvert 
about it, in ancient aod in modem times. But it has 
little eonneerion with the knowledge of our dut; ; aad 
those who differ most in the theory of our nmral pow- 
«ra, agree in the praclioal rules of morals which tbej 
dictate. 

As a man may be a good judge of ealours. and of 
the other visible qualities of objects, wilhiMt aaj 
knowledge of the anatoiay of the eye, and of ibc tbeMy 
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or vision ; to a man may have a very olear and com* 
prebenaive knowledge of what is right and what u 
wrong in human cooducl, who never btudied the struo- 
tnre ofonr moral [mwers. 

A good ear in muaic may be much improved by at- 
tcotioo and praoliee in that arr ; but very little by 
studying the anatomy of the ear. and (lie theory of 
•oond. In order to acquire a good eye or a good ear 
in ibe arts that require them, the theory of vision and 
the theory of sound, are by no means necessary, and in- 
deed of vei^ little use. Of as little necessity or use 
is what we oall the theory of morals, in order to im- 
prove our inoral judgment. 

I mean nut to depreciate (his branch of liDonledge. 
It is a very important part of the philosophy of the 
humau mind, and ought to be considered an such, but 
Dot as any pari of morals. By the name we give to 
it, and by the custom of making it a part of every sys- 
tem of morals, men may be led into this gross mUtakoj 
whieb 1 wish to obviate, that in order to understand 
his duly, a man must needs be a philosopher and a met- 
aphysician. 
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SvsTEMB of DBturol juriaprudencct of the righli of 
peace and war, or of tho law of nature and oatioii^ 
are a modern inTentioU) wliieli Boon acquired aneh re^ 
utation, as ^ve occasion to many public efliabliih- 
nients for tcacliing it along with the other Hcifnces. It 
has so close a relation to morals, that it ma; answer tbc 
purpoBCi of a sj'steni of montlBt and is commonly put 
in tho place of it, as far, at least, aa concerns our duty 
to our feilow-men. They dififer in ihe name and fonDi 
but agree in Bubstance. This will appear from a ali^t 
attention to the nature of both. 

The direct intention of morals is to teach the duty 
of men ; that of natural jariBprudence, to teach tbe 
rights of men. Kght and doty are things very differ 
entt and bare even a kind of oppoBilion ; yet they an 
so related, that the one cannot even be conceived witk- 
out the other ; and he that understands the one mint 
nadcrBtand the other. 

niiey have the same relation which eredit haa ta 
debt. Ab all credit supposes an cquiTslent debt ; ao 
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term of art id law* and signiOes all Ihat a man may 
lawfall; do, all that be ma; lawfully poRtesi and use, 
and all thai he may lawfully claim of any other person. 
This coDiprehenufe meaDiDg of the word right, and 
of the LatJD word jus, which oorrespoodB to it, though 
long adopted iato comnion laoguagCf ii loo arliflcial 
to be the biKb of gooidiod laoguagc. It i> a term of 
art, eoDtrired by CiTiliaoa when the civil law beeame 
a profflsflion. 

Ilie whole end and ol^l of law a to proteot the 
sabjeets in all that thoy may hwfutly do, or poiieas, or 
demand. Thia threefold ol^eot of law, CiTilians have 
comprehended under the word jiu, or right, whiob they 
define, FaeuUtu aiiquid agmdi, vel pouidendi, vel ab 
alio consequeudi : A lawful claim to do any thing, to 
pmieas any thing, or to demand some prestation from 
some other person. The first of these may he called 
the right of tibo'ty, the second that of property, which 
is also called a real right, the tltird is called personal 
right, because it respects some particular person or 
persons of whom the prestation may be demanded. 

We can be at no loss to perceive the duties Gorres< 
ponding to the several kinds of rights. What 1 bave 
a right to do, it is the duty of all men not to bidder 
me from doing. What is my property or real right, 
no mm enght (o take from me ; or to molest me ia 
the use and ciyoyment of it. And what I have a right 
to demand of any man, it it hisdnty to perform. Be* 
Iween the right, on the one liand, and iIk; duly nn Die 
otiier, there is not only a neuussary eouneclion, bul. In 
realilyi they are only tlifieront expreiiions of Ibo same 
meaning ; just as it in llto same thing lo suy, I am your 
debtor, and to say, you arc my creditor; or, at itisth« 
same thing to lay, 1 am votir father, and lo nj, JOU 
are my son. 




'Hiu^ wv 9VR, t)ia( Ihcre i* Aucfi a oorrcspDodencfl be- 
tween tbc right* of Diea mid lh<^ duiies or men. Uiat 
the ono points Dut thu utlii>r,* nm] a svstem orilie one 
may be sub^itmiod for a syiitm of (he olbcr. 

Bui here »o vhjrctioR occun. li maj l»e sbh). that 
nllhough evi^ry rij;lii implitis a ilut}. ;cl cTer^i (lul| 
ilocs not imp); a riRlil. Thus, it ma; be in\ duij i« 
ill) a humane or kinil office to a man nho has no iil»iBi 
of right lo it ; and ihereroi^ a tjstem of the riglilii of 
uipR. though it (raeh alt ihe duties of strict justiee. ;vt 
i( leaves out all the dii)i» of charilj anil humanily, 
Viihout which the system of morals must he »epy 
lame. 

In :insner to this uhjeciioD, it niay he observetl. t)i»ti 
as there is a strict notion of juslicv, in which it ia 
dislinguished from humanity and charity, so there 
is a more extensive signilieation of it, in uhich it ia- 
oludcs those virtues. The aoDient TnoralislH, both 
Greek ami Roman, under the cardinal virtue of jnatice, 
included beneficence ; and, in this extensive sense, it 
is ofleD used in common language. The like ma; be 
said of right, which, in a sense not uneommon. is ex- 
tended to ever; proper claim of hunianit; and oharit;, 
■I well as to the claims of strict justiee. But, as it a 
proper to distinguish these (wo kinds of claims b; dif- 
ferent names, writers in natural jarispnidenee have 
given the name ofpcrfed rights to (he claims of strict 
justice, and that of imperfect rights to the claims of 
charity and humanity. Thus, all the dnlies of humaa- 
i(y bare imperfect rights corresponding to them, as 
those of strict justice hare perfect rights. 

Another ohjection may be, that there is still a ekss 
of duties to which no right, perfect or imperfect, eor- 
responds. 

We arc bound in duly to pay due respect, not only 
to xvlint is truly (he right of another, but to what, 



through ignorance or tniiliikc, wo briieve (o be li» 
right. Ttiui, ifuiy neiglihouriii ])os«rt»r<l of a boroe 
wbtoh he stole, and lu which he him no right ; whilr I 
bvlicTc ihr hflr»c to t»n rrBll; U\u und am ignorant of 
the llioft, ii is mjr tluiy to pny Hie same rE-sficfl to this 
concrivrd right us if it were real. Ilorp, Ihrn, is a 
moral ohligaiian on one party, u iibout aoy correspond- 
ing right on the other. 

To supply ihitilercci in (he aystem of rights, so as 
to ninkc right and duty corrrspund in evrry inManee, 
wrilon in jurisprudence liave had n-eourse to some- 
thing like Mhai is called a fiction ct law. Tb«y g^*e 
the name of right lo (lie claim whioh even the ihief 
has to the goods he has stolen, while the thcfi is un* 
known, and (o all similar claims grounded on lb r ig- 
norance or miHtako or (ho parlies ooncemed. And 
to distinguish this kind of right Tram genuine righli» 
perfect or ioipcrfeoi, they call it an external right. 

Thus it appearN. that allliough a system of (he 
perfect riglitsuf men, or the rights of strict justice, 
would Ik a lame substitute for a sysleiu of human 
duly; yet when wo add to it the imperreel and the ex- 
ternal rights, it Gomprebends the whole jluly we air« 
to our fellow men. 

But it may be asked, why should men be taught 
tlieJr dnty in tbi* indirect way, by ruflcetioo, as it wvra, 
fVomtlie rights of other men } 

Perhap* It may be thought, that this indirect way 
may be more agrreahic to the pride of man, as we sco 
lliat men of rank like (teller lu hear of obligations of 
honour than uf ubligatiaBi of duty, allhougli the ilio- 
t uf true honour and of duty I»e the same ; fur this 
m, dial honour pnU a man in mind of what Iteowes 

» bimirlf, whereas duly \t a more humiliaiiog idea. 
^ar a like rs'uoa, men may attend moro willingly to 
llieir rigbti, wblcb put them in mbid at ilicir ilignilyi 




tbBD (0 their dolics, vliicb Buggnl (bcir i]c|)eDdaiee. 
And we mc (hHt men mmy give ^rcat hIIcbiuhi Io llwlr 
rigliU vko give but little lo Ihcir duty . 

WbHleTer truth ibere niu^ be in ibis, I bcliere bet- 
tcp rearant can be given why s}«rcnii of DB(ural jnria- 
prndenee have beeo contrived and put in tlic jdaee o( 
■jttoms or morals. 

Systems oruivil law were invented man; Agist before 
we had anjr gj'item or natural jurisprudence ;' ami the 
former scorn to have saggested the idea of the latter. 

Such is the weakness of human undei-§ landing, that 
no large body of knowledge can be eHsily apprehend- 
ed and remembered, unless it be arranged and mctho- 
diicd. that is, reduced into a system. When the laws 
of (he Roman people wore mullipliod to a great de- 
gree, and the study of (hem became an honorable and 
lucrative profession) it became necessary that they 
■hould be methodised into a ijstem. And the moit 
natural and obvious way of mclhodisiag law was found 
to be accoi-ding to the divisions and subdivisions of 
men's right*, which it is the intention of law to protect. 

The study of law produced not only lystemi of law, 
but a language proper for expressing them. Every 
art has its terms of art, for expressing the oonceptiona 
tliat belong to it ; and the Civilian mnst have terma 
for expressing accurately the divisions and ■ubdiTiS' 
ions of rights and the various ways whereby tbey may 
be acquired, transferred, or extinguished, in the various 
transactions of civil society. Ho mnit have terms ae- 
eorately defined, for the various erimes by which men's 
rights aire violated, not to speak of the terms which 
express the different forms of actions at law, and the 
TBirioiiB steps of the procedure of judicatories. 

Those who have been bred to any profession, are- 
very prone to use the terms of their profeuioo in 
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■peaking or writiDg on latueoto that have any analogy 
le it. And they may do w with advantage, as terms 
or art are commoaly more precise in their ligniflea- 
tioD. and better deflnedt than the words of eommon 
language. To suoh persons it is tUso Tery natural to 
model and arrange other subjects, as far as tbeir na- 
ture admits, into a method similar to that of the sys- 
tcm which fills their minds. 

It might, therefore, be expected, that a Civilian, in- 
tending to give a detailed system of morals, would nte 
many of the terms of oivil lav, and mould it, as Car as 
it can he done, into the form of a system of law> or of 
the rights of mankind. 

The necessary and eloie relation of right to doty* 
which we before observed, juslitli'd thia : and moral 
duty bad long been considered as a law ofnaturt; ft 
law, not wrote on tables of stone or brass, but on the 
heart of man ; a law of greater antiquity and higher 
authority than the laws of particular states ; a law 
which is binding upon all men of all nations, and there* 
fore is called by Cioero the law of nature, and of na- 
lioiu. 

The idea of a system of this law was worthy of the 
genius of the immortal Hugo Grotius, and he was the 
first who exeouted it in suoh a manner, as to di-aw (he 
aAtentien of the learned in all the European nations ; 
and to give occasion to several princes and states to es- 
taUish publie professions for the teaching of this law. 

The mullitode of commentators and annofators up- 
OB tUi work of OrotiuB, and the publio cBtabliahmcnts 
to whioh it gave uccaiian, arc iiuOtuiint vuui-fu'i-s oi' its 
merit. 

It is, indeed, a work so well ileviigncd. and so itlciirul. 

, Ij exeoMlnl ; so free n-uni the sfliolastic jargon which 

B learned at that timu, so mueli addrcsKrd 

te and moral judgment of mankind, 
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■nd so agrrcnbly illuslralcd b; examples frotn ancient 
Listory, an<l nuihari)ir» from the senlimenia oraocieot 
authura, licHlhfn Kn<1 ehriitian. lliai il must alvays lie 
esteemed atf (lie cu|)itul wurk ol' a great graius np«n a 
most imporianl auftject. 

The uiililj' of a Juat system of natural jumpradcnm 
appcarSf lit, As il is a system of the moral duly »e 
owe to meu, wliieh, by tlii- aid they have taken from 
Ihe tf ruis and divisions of the civil law, has been given 
mora in detail and more systematically Ity writers in 
natural jucisprudenee than it was formerly. 3dlyi As 
it ia the best preparation for the study of law, being, as 
il were, cast in the mould, and using and ex plaining many 
oftbc term3orihecivillaw,on which (lie law of most of 
the Europeannationsisgroundcd. Sdly, Itisofusoto 
law^vers, who ought to make their laws as agreeable 
as possible to Iho lawsof nature. And as laws made hy 
men, like all human works, must be imporfeot, it points 
out the errors and impcrfeoiions of human laws. 
llhly. To judges and iulerprelers of the law it is ofuse, 
because that interpretation ought to be preferred vhieh 
is founded in the law of nature, filblyt II is of use in 
civil con troverates between stales, or between individualB 
who have no common superior. In sucU oontmvenies^ 
the appeal must be made lo the law of nature ; and 
the alandard systeins of iti particularly that of Gm- 
tiuSf have great authority. And, eihly, to say no more 
upon this point) It is of great use lo sovereigns and- 
Btales who are above all human laws, (o be solemnly 
admonished of the conduct tbey are bound to observe 
(0 their own subjeets^ lo the aubjeols of other stalest 
and to one another, in peace and in war. The belter 
and the more generally the law of nature is nDdenlood, 
the greater dishonor, in public estimatiotif will follow 
every violalioD of )(. 




> 



Some aulliorit liuve iuiagiacd, (Uut s^sIcdis oT natu- 
ral jurisprudciico oiiglit to lie confincil (o tlie perlccl 
rights of ni<;D, brcaustv tlie duties nliich corresjiond to 
tUc iropcrfcut ri^^itSf lli« duties uroliarily and hutiiaR* 
Uy, caanot be c nrurucd hy liutuun lans, but must be 
lol't to llio Judgment and cousoicnce of went free rrum 
compuhion. Butttio systems wluvb liavc had the gi-cat- 
cKt apfiiause of the pubtici have not Totlowed this pbin> 
and I ronccivD, fur good reasons. 1st, Because a sfB- 
1cm orprrfc'ct rights could b^- do mcnns serve tlio pur- 
pose or u s,\stein of morals, which surclj^ is an impor- 
lanl purpose. !i:dl;. Because, in man}' cases, it is banl- 
I; possible (o fix tlio precise limit between justice and 
liumnuit;, between perfect and imperfect rigliL Like 
the ooloura in a prismatic image, lliej run into each 
other, so that the bent eje cnnuot fi\ lUe precise boun- 
dary between them. 3dly, As wise lc|;UlutQr3 and 
magistrates ongtit to have it as their end to ninke the 
oitixcns good, us well as just, wc find in all civilized 
nations, laws that are intended to encourage the dn- 
liesof humanilj'. ^Vhere human laws cannot onforoe 
tbeui hv punishments, ibe^' ma; encourage tlicm bjr re- 
mii^). or this the wisest legislators have given ex- 
amples ; and how far this branch of legislation may 
be carrkdt no man can foresee. 

11ie substance of the four following ehupters, was 
wrote long agtj, and rewl in a literary society, with a 
Ttcw to justify some points of morals from mela|khyti- 
cal objections urgrd against llirr 'n 'V- "r;fiT?~i of 
David Uume. Est). If ihey aii i.l, at 

the same timet ktvb <o itluslr.!! I Imve 

given of our moni |K)\i>-i '' ' '. 

will not think them iniin 
lie will forgive lamc r<.'|>< < 
oc«aiiiine<l by ili< 
times, and on diflcrent <.'■' ' 




WHETHBIl AN ACTION DESEKVINQ MORAL APPROBATlOVt 

MU$r BE II3HE WITH THE BELIEF OF 1TB BSIHG 

MOKALLV GOOD. 

There is no part ofphilosi^by more subtile and io- 
tricate tlian that which ia calle<l tho Theory of Mor- 
als. Nor is there any more plain and level to the ap- 
prehension of man than the practical part of raorali. 

In the (brmrr, tlie Epioureant the Peripatetic anil 
the Stoic, had each Lis diOerent system of old ; and 
almost ever; modem author of reputalioo has a sys- 
tem of his own. At the same time, there is no branch 
of human knowledge in whieh there is so general an 
agreement among ancients and moderns* learned and 
unlearned, as in the praetieal rule* of morals. 

From this discord in the theory, and harmony in the 
practical part, we may judgd that the rules of morali- 
ty stand upon another and a firmer foundation than the 
theory. And of this it is easy to perceive the reaaon. 

For in order to know wliat is right and what is 
wrong in human conduct, wc need only listen to the 
dicfatrs of our conscience, when the mind is onlm and 
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Biatten. But. to disi^et Ihc rye. anil to explain the 
Utvary nt vision, iiia diflicull Jioinl, wbeiMiiii the most 
■kiirul bavu ilificred. 

Fraui this remarkablo tli^parily iKtwccD our ilefi»- 
ions in llie liicurj' of aioi-ala ant) iu liic ruleii of moral- 
ity, we ma^, I iliink, draw tliiv voneluHiun, thai wliere- 
ever wo find any digugrcement belwet-n llie praelioal 
i-uirs of montlity, wliioli bave been received la all ages, 
and tbeprinciplrB or an; of the ihcoricaadvanoed upou 
this Bubjeut, the practical rules ought to be the Kiand- 
ard Uy whioli the tht'ory is lo be corrected; and that 
it ii bnih unxufe and un|ihilosaiibieul lo warp the prac- 
tical rules, in oraor to tuako ibcm tally with a fMvoiir- 
Uc theory. 

Tbe <|ucslioti to be considered in this cbn|itcr be- 
longs to the praotieal part of morals, and tbertTorc is 
capable of a moi-c easy and more ccrlain dctcrniinatjon. 
And, if il he determined in the aflirmativot I ooncetvB 
that it may serve us u luiichstonc (o try some oelcbtvt- 
ed tbeories wliieh are inoonaistent with that determi- 
nation, and whieb have led (bo theorists looppOiieU 
by very tubtUu metaphysioal argiimenis. 

Kvery question about what is or is not iho proper ob- 
ject of moral approbafioo, belongs to pruelical morali, 
and such is the ({ucslion now under consideration ; 
Whether aelions deserving moral upprubalion must be 
done with (he belief of (heir hiding morally ^nd 2 Or, 
Whether an aelion, done without any rt'gard to duly or 
to the diclaicsor consoienoe, oait Iw eutitlcd lo moral 
approhalion i 

In Kvnrj •clion Mf ■ moral lecot. hH eomninncr U 

eilber altogether »ilrn(, i" v i ■■■■ji.' ■ - ■' 

bcKood,' or bad, or in! 
sampleto flDumcrvtlen. 
KOtlftB must be rery Iriin 
seieme, hi those wbo li < 



niatlcftiracully, anti mcdillcsvilheTery'partofourcAii- 
duct. wUcllier we ilcsiro its counsel or nol. And viUat 
» intin tlops in porreul simplicifj, without llic least 
tiu^picion of its lieing bad, liis heart cannot oondemD 
liint Tor, oor will he that knows (lie heart condemn 
luRi, ir ihore wan any prcTion« cnlpalilc negligence 
or inaircniiun which led liim to a wrong judgment, or 
hindered hia funning aright onci that 1 do not exeul- 
(inte. I only consider the action done, and the diaposi- 
tion with which it was done, without its previous cir- 
cumstances. And in this (here appears nothing that 
merits disapprobalion. As little can it merit any de- 
gree of mural approbation, hccause there was neither 
good nor ill intended. And the same may he said when 
ounseicnce pronounces the action to be indifiiTcnt. 

ir, in the Sfcond place, I do nhal my conscience 
proDouoces la be bud, or dubious, I am guilty to my- 
self, and justly deserve the disapprobation ufotheri. 
fior am I Icssguilly in this case, though what I judg- 
ed to be bad, sbouM h:ippcn to be gouil or iDdifferent, 
1 did it believing it to be bad, and this is an immorality. 

Iiastlij, If] do what my conscience pronounces to be 
right and my duty, cither I have some regard to duty, 
or I have none. The last is not supposable ; for 1 be- 
lieve there is no man so abandoned, but that he does 
what he believes to be his duty, with more assurance 
end alacrity upon that account. The more weight llie 
rectitude of the action has in determining me to do it, 
the more 1 approve of my own conduct. And if my 
worldly interest, my appetites, or inclinations, draw me 
strongly the contrary way, my following the dictates 
of my conscience, in opposition to these motives, adds 
to the moral worth of the action. 

When a man acts from an erroneous judgment, if 
his errov be invincible, all agree that he is inculpable : 
but if his error be owing to some previous negligeaee 
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r inAttention, l tirrc seems to l>o sonie diflrrcnco among 

Boraliits. I'bis dilltirencc. howvwr. i% onlj' Mcming* 

[and not real, for uliemn lin the faull in (his rase ? It 

nuit he gniniedb\ all. that the Tault lies ID ihis. and solely 

n this, that he wastiotal due pains to have bis jutl^uiunt 

fwcll informed. Those moralisls, Ibereropo. who con»id- 

I er the action and the previous eonduot that led to it ai 

I one vhole, find something to blame in the whole ; and 

thej do so most justly. But those who take (his whole 

to pieces, and consider what is blamcahic and what is 

right in eaeh part, find all that is blamcahic in what 

prceednl ibis nrong Jud.^inenl. and nothing but what is 

approveable in what followc^l it. 

Let Its supposBt for instanec, that a man bcli<!vrs 
that God has indispensably re«)uired him to observe a 
very rigorous fast in Lent i and (hat. from a regard to 
Ibis supposed Divine command, he fasts in such man- 
ner as is not only a great mortification to his appetite, 
liut even hurtful (u hii health. 

Uis superstitious opinion may lie itie effect of a cul- 
pable negligence, for which ha can hy no means be 
jnstiAed. Lot him, therefore, boar all the blame upon 
this ncoount that be dcsci^cs. llut now, Iiftving this 
opinion 0xed in hii mind, shall lie act acoonlingto it 
or against it J Surely we cannot hesitate a moment in 
this case. It is evident, that in following (he tight of 
his judgment, he nets (he part of a good and pious 
man, whereas, in acting contrary to his judgment, be 
would be guilty of wilful disobedience to bis Maker. 

If my servant, hy mia(ai(ing my orders, dors the 
contrary of what 1 commanded, believing, at (be same 
time, that he obeys my orders, there may be some 
fault in his mistake, but to chai^ him with (he erimo 
of disobedience, would be inhuman and unjust. 

These determiDations appear (u me to bore iolulUvc 
eridenee, oo kss than that of tiialbcmatical asioms. 




A man wbu is coine (a yeanorunilorttancling, anil who 
bu exercised liU faculties in jutlging of right und 
wrong) sees llicir truth as he sees ila^-light. Meift' 
I»li;»Jual arguments brouglil against Ihcin have the 
sumo vfTeet an when hi'otight against the evMcnce of 
sense; ihejr niaj^ puzzle and cvnrounilt but tliej do 
not oooviDcc. It apjieara evident, therefore, (hat (hose 
aeiions onl; ean truly bo called virtuousi or deieriing 
of moral approbutioD. which the agent bdieved lo be 
righl, and to which be was iiifluoncod, more or less, by i 
Ihai belief. 

If it should bo olijcctcd, that (his principle makes it 
to be of nu eonscfjuenco to a man's morals, what liti 
opinions ma; be, providing he acts agreeably to IheoBi 
the answer is easy. 

Morality requires, not only thai a man should acts 
aooording to his judgmeal, but thai he should use lb# 
best means in bis power that his judgment be accord* 
ing to trulb. Ifhe fail in ciihcr of these points, he it 
worthy of blame ; but, if lie full in neither, I sec not 
wherein he can be blamed. 

'When a man must act, and has no longer time (o de- 
liberate, he ought to actaecordingtolbelightof hisGon- 
scieaoe, even when he is an error. But, when he has 
time to deliberate) he ought surely to use all (be means 
in his power to be rightly informed. When be has done 
so, he may still be in an error; but it is an invincible 
error, and cannot justly bo imputed to him as a 
fault. 

A second objection is, that wo immediately approve 
of benevolence, gratitude, and other primary virtues, 
without inquiring whether they are practised from a 
persuasion that they are our duty. And (be laws of 
Uod place the sum ofvirtue in loving God and our neigh- 
bour, without any provision that we do it from a persua- 
sion that we ought to do so. 
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Tke answer to thii •bjeeiioiiitt that the lo?e dTOadt 
Um l«f e of oor neighiioiirf jutiaoy gnUUiide» aod othor 
primary Tirtaest are* bj the eoatlitaiioa of bamaa aa- 
luret aeeeiiarify aeeonpaaied wilh a eenvieClon of 
their beiag aorallj good. We majr therefiire talblj 
pretome, that then thiogt are aerer ditjoiaedy aad that 
eveiy nuui who pralitet theie Tirtaet. does it with a 
good eooMieaoe. lojudgiagof Bea^iooadaety we do 
aot tuppote tliiogt whieh eanoot happeat nor do tlie 
laws of God giro deoitions upon impoioible oatosy at 
tbejr must liaTo done* if thejr ouppoted the oaoe of a 
maa who thought it eontraij to liis da^ to bf e God 
or to lore mankind. 

But if we wish to know how the hwt of Ood deter* 
mine the point in qoettiont we ought to observe their 
deeision with regard to luoh notions as majr nppear 
good to one man and ill to anotlier. Aad liere die do- 
eiaions of scripture are clear : Let evern maw iepsreaod- 
edimhU own mind. He thai dan6f<lh is co n d tfwncd 
if h$ §tUfheeauMe he eaJtdh not qffaithfforwhatooivet 
is mU qf faith i$ tin. TokhnthateoUemetkawg fUng 
to ie tmdtam^ it i$ nnelean. Tlie soriptnre often place s 
the sum of yirtue in ttvu^ in all good oonodenec, in net- 
iog so that our hearts condemn nt not. 

Tht last oiycotion I shall mention is a metaphysical 
one UTgioi by Mr Hume. 

It is a faTouriCe point in his system of morals* that 
justice if not a natural but an artificial rirtuc. To 
prove tbiSf he has exerted the whole strength of his 
reason aad eloquence. And as the principle we are 
considering stood in his way» he takes pains to refute it. 
« Suppose*" says be* ^* a person to have lent me a 
sum of money* on condition that it be restored in a few 
days. After the expiration of the term be demands 
tlic sum. I ask* what reason or motive have I to re- 
store the money ? It will perhaps be said, that my ro- 
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ganl tojuslice, anil abhorrence of villainy and kmr' 
erj, are sulfioient reasons for luc." Adi) this, he sc- 
knowlcd^na, would be a sati^faclorr answer to a inaa 
in a civilized itate, and when trained up acconling la a 
certain discipline and educnlion. " Bui in liis rude and 
inorc natural condition," sa^ahc. "if j'ouare pleased to 
call such a condition natural, this answer would be re- 
jected as perfectly unintelligible and sophislieal." 

" For wherein consists this honc9t}> and justice? Not 
surelj in ihc external action. It must tliereforc con- 
sist in the motive from which the external action U de- 
rived. This motive can never be a regard to the hon- 
esty of the action. For it is a plain fallacy to sayi 
that a virtuous motive is requisite to reudcr an action 
honest, and, at the same time, that a regard to the hon- 
esty is the motive to the action. Vfe can never faava 
a regard to the virtue of an action, unless the actioi 
be antecedently virtuous." I 

And, in another place, " to suppose that the men ' 
regard to the virtue of (he action is that which render- 
ed ft virtuous, is to reason in a circle. Ad actitn 
must be virtnous, before we can have a regard to itf 
virtue. Some virtuous motive, therefore, mustbe an- 
tecedent to that regard. Nor is this merely a meta- 
physical subtilty," &c. Treatise of Hum. Natare» 
book 3. part 2. sect. 1. 

I am not to consider at this time, how this reasoning 
is applied to support the author's opinion, that juslioe 
is not a natural, but an artificial virtue. I consider it 
only as far as it opposes the principle I have been en- 
deavouring to establish, that, to render an action tndy 
-virtuous, the agent must have some regard to its reeti- 
tilde. And I conceive the whole force of the reasoning 
amounts to this : 

When we judge an action to be good or bad, it vaat 
have been bo in its own nature antecedent to that jod^- 
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meDtf oUierwise tlieJutlgmentiserroneoDs. If. ihere- 
fore, the action l>e good in its naturct tbe judgment of 
the agent caanot mikc it bad, nor can liis judgment 
make it good, if« in its natuvc, it be bad. Fur tbii 
would be to aieribe to our judgiuenl a strange magical 
power to transform the nature of things, and to sav, 
that m; judging a thing to be what it is not. makes it 
really to be what I erroneous); judge it to be. This. 
I think, is the objection in its full strength. And. in 
answer to it, 

Isti If we could not loose this mctaph^sieal knot, 
1 think we might fuirly and hone&ll; eut it, beeaute it 
iixes aa absurdity upon the clearest and most indisput- 
able principles of morals and of cnmiiion sense. For 
I appeal to any man whether there be any principle of 
norality, or any principle uf L-oinmon kense, more clear 
and indisputable ihan that which wcjuit now (juoted 
from tho Apoutle l*aul, that although a thing be not 
unclean in itaelf, yet to him that ealeemeth it to be un* 
olean, to him it is unclean. But the metaphysical ar- 
gument makes this absurd. For, says the metaphysi- 
cian, if tbe thing was not unclean in itselC you judged 
vrong in rstceming it to be unclean ; and what can be 
more absurd, thMMbat your esteeming a thing to be 
what it ■• Bot, should make it what you erroneously es- 
teem it to be 2 

Let US try the edge of this argument in another in- 
ttanw. Nothing ii more evident, than that an ir.iiou 
does Bot nerit the DWDe of benerolent, uiih;-i it in: 
doiitt fi-om ■ Uclivf that it lends to jiromotc the good 
of our neighbour. Jlol this !• absurd, says tliK mi-ta- 
. ^^sieisn. Per, If it be not a btrnoDleot arlion in it* 
f, your belief of i(* ttr.il i , i. not change iln «a- 
l(M?MmiM. «'r I uus belief should 

BUl«4iMI«lM .< Utohe. Nolh. 
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trnlb, believing it to be B lie. ii gailly of falKbood; 
bot the metaphyairian would make this to be absurd. 

Id a won), if lliere be any strength in (hii argament* 
it would fuilowi that a man might be in the h^ert de- 
gree Tirtuouif without the Icait regard to rirCae ; that 
be might t>e very brncTdent, withoat erer intendiig 
to do a good offlee ; very maliciouit without erer in- 
tending an; hurt; very reveogefuli withoat erer ia- 
tending to retaliate an injur)' j very gratefuli without 
ever intending to return a beoefit ; and a man of ttriet 
veruciry, with an intention to lie. 'We might, therv- 
ibre, r^eot this reaioning. as repugnant to self-evideat 
(ruths, though we wei-e not able to point out the falla- 
eyoTiL 

Sdlj, But let US try, in the aeeoni placet whethv 
the fidlaoy of thb argument may not be discovered. 

Ve aaeribe moral goodoest to actions eonsidered ab- 
■tractly, without any relation to the agenL 'We like- 
wise ascribe moral goodness to an agent on aocoust of 
an action he has done ; we eall it a good aetioa, tfaongbf 
ia this case, the goodness is properly ia the man, aad 
is only by a figure aiterihed to the action. Now* it is 
to be considered. whelherinr»raI^adfl£M> when applied 
to an action considered abslraolly, kai Uie nme n 
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■iribe to B fwrson for dniiig lliat aciinn. Arc not Ui« 
■ame. The meaning of the word isi ulianged when it 
it applinl t» llicie (liflvirnt sutijeuls. 

Tlii* will b« more e*iilcnl, when wc conaidrr wbal 
isi nteani hj the mural gucolness which wc atcrihe lo a 
nan for doinf^ an action, and what by the goodnes* 
which belongs to the acJon considerud altslrai^llj'. A 
good action ina itiHR i« llint in whJoh he applied his 
intellectual powers pr«»|icrl^, in oi-dcr to judge what lie 
ought te doi and acted according lo his best judgmoot. 
Thiw is all that ean be reijuirtnl ora moral agent j And 
in this bis moral goodness, in anv good action, son»!Mt. 
But is this the gooilocis which we ascribe tu un action 
coasitlcrcd abstract!;.'' No, tvrelj'. For the actioOf 
considered abstraetl;, is nvillicr endowed wtih jndg* 
meat nor with active power; and, therefore, can baro 
none of that goodoess which wo ascrilio to the maa for 
doing it. 

But wli«t do va meao bjr goodness in u aotion ooa- 
ridrrrd abstraotlj i To me it appears to lie In (his, and 
and in this onljr, (hat it is an action which ought to be 
done b; those who have the power and opportuaitj'* 
and ibe oapacily of perceiving their obligation to do it. 
I would gludtj' know of any man, what stbcr moral 
goodness can bcinanaciioncnnisiik-rrdabiitraciljr. And 
this goodness is inherent in its nature, and insrpamhle 
fVom it. No opinion or judgment of an agent can in the 
least alter its nature. 

SoppMo the action to be that of relieving an imiocnit 
peTMioitaf great distress. This sorely basthemorul 
geadoeu that an action considered abstractly can have. 
Yet it h evident, that an agent, in relieving a person lu 
distress, may have no moral goodnost, may have grcsl 
merit, or may have great dcmeril. 

. that mice cut the eords whioli I 
tbe dlMrened peraon. and so bring bin relieC Is there 
lacM in this act of iho mice ? 




SappQM, 2t\\y, Hint a man malhiously reltcm lh« 
diilrcftwd person, in onl^irto (iliingc liiin tiilo ^rpoter 
ilislress. In ihis action ihcre is surel; no niurfti good> 
noM. bill tnueli mative and ioliumsnil;. 

ir, in the latit place, wc HUjipoae a person, Troni real 
sympatlijr and humanity, lo hring relief to tho disiresf- 
cd pcrffon. nilh eonsidt-rnhle expense or danger to bim- 
sell'; here is an uctiun of real worili, wliioh eTcry 
heart approves and ever; tongue praises. But wherein 
lies the worth ? Not in the action considered b; itself, 
which was coininan <o alt the three, but in llie man who, 
un this oeension, aoiod the part whieh became a good 
man. Ho did what his heart approved, and therefore 
he is approved \ty God and man. 

Upon the whole, if we distinguish hotwocn that good- 
ness which may be ascribed to an action considered by 
itself, and that goodness which we ascribe to a man 
when he puts it in execution, wo shall find a key ta 
this tnetaphyeical lock. We admit, thai the goodness 
of an action, considered abstractly, can have do depend- 
ence upon the opinion or belief of an agent, any more 
than the truth of a proposition depends npon our be- 
lieving it to he true. Bui, when a man exerts his active 
power well or il), (here is a moral goodness or turpi- 
tude, which we figuratively impute to the action, but 
which is truly and properly imputable lo the man only; 
and this goodness or turpitude depends vei^ much upon 
the inteniion of the agent, and the opinion he had of 
Ills action. 

This distinction has been nnderstood in all agea by 
(hose who gave any attention to morals, though !( bas 
been variously expressed. The Greek moralists gave 
the name of jutd-^xsv to an action good in itself; sneh 
an action might be done by the most worthless. But 
an action dune with a right intention, which implies 
peal worth in the agent} they called imt'b^S-uiax, 111* 
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dittinetion is explaineil by Cioero in hit olBees. He 
iaIIb the first oJjUeium medium, and the teeond oj/iebm 
perftctum^ or rectum. In the teholattie ages, an aetion 
good in itself was said to he materially goodt and an 
action done with a riglit intention was called jformaUy 
good. This last waj of expressing the distinction is 
still familiar among theologians ; but Mr. Hume seems 
not to have attended to it, or to have thought it to be 
words without any meaning. 

Mr. Hume, in the section already quoted, tells us with 
great assurance, *• In short, it may he established as 
an undoubted maxim, that no action can be virtuous 
or morally good, unless there be In human nature 
some motive to produce it distinct from the sense of 
its morality.*' And upon this maxim he founds many 
of his reasonings on the subject of morals. 

Whether it be consistent with Mr. Hume*s own sys- 
temy that an action may be produced merely fVom the 
sense of its morality, without any motive of agreeable- 
ness or utility, I shall not now inquire. But» if it be 
true, and I think it evident to every man of common 
understanding, that a judge or an arbiter acts the 
most virtuous part when his sentenee is produced by 
no other motive but a regard to justice and a good 
conscience; nay, when all other motives distinct from 
this are on the other side : if this, I say, be truCf 
then that undoubted maxim of Mr. Hume must be 
false, and all the conclusions built upon it must fall to 
the ground. 

From the principle I have endeavoured to establish, 
1 think some consequences may be drawn with regard 
to the theory of morals. 

FIntf If there be no virtue without the belief that 
<gkitV<i4lilirlg|it9it follows, that a moral faculty, that 

ing moral goodness and turpitude 
k^swDtial to every being eapahlo 
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of virtue OP Ylce. A beiog wlio ha» do more concep- 
tion of ntoral goodncas and beseness, of right uid wrong, 
than a bliod luan has of colours, can hare no regard 
(n it in his conduct, and tbcrefore can neitlier be lir- 
<uouB nor viciuus. 

Ho may have qualitiea that are agreeable or ditt- 
gre«ublet useful or hurtful, no may a plant or a ms> 
ohine. And we sometimes ut>e the word virtitt in aiidt 
a latitude, as to sigaify any agreeable or useful quali- 
ty, as when ve apeali of the virtues of plants. But we 
are now speaking of virtue in the strict and proper 
sense, as it signiGos that i|uatity in a man wliioh ii the 
object of moral appmbation. 

This virtue a man could not have, if he had not ft 
power of discenung a right and a wrong in humaa doii> 
duel, and of being infiuenoed by that discemraetiC 
For in so far only be is virtuous as be is guided in hit 
condoct by that paK of his constitution. Brutes il« 
not appear lo have any such power, and therefore are 
jwt moral or aooouatable ageati. They are capable 
of culture and discipline, but not of virtaoug or eriminal 
conduct. Even human ereatnros, in infancy and non- 
age, are not moral agents, because their moral faeoltj 
is not yet unfolded. These lentimoits are supported 
by the common lense of mankind, whioh has alwnjB 
determined, that neither brutes nor infanta can be in- 
dieted for oriniea. 

It is of small eonsequence what name we give to thil 
moral power of the human mind; but it is so import- 
ant a part of our eonstilntion, as to deserve an ap- 
propriated name. The name of eonscimce, as it is tbe 
most common, seems to me aa proper as any that has 
been ^ven iL I find no fault with the name m/ral 
amse, although I conceive tbia name has given oe«sasioa 
to some mistakes eoneeming the nature of onr moi&l 
power. Modem ptulowphen liave coBoeired of Uie 
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external leoseB as having no otlicr olHoe but to give 
111 oerutn senaatJoiiR. or Bimple coucopliunst which we 
could not have without them. Ad() tbii nution baa 
been appliud lo tho oioral sense. But it secus (o me a 
mi»lHkrD nolioD in both. By tbe aente of aeeiog, I not 
only hare tbr concvption of the different iwloura, but E 
perceive one bodj' to be of Ibis eolour, another of ibat. 
Id like manner, by ni)' moral sense, I not only have tbe 
ooncepiions of right and wrong in conduct, hut I per- 
ceive this conduct to be right, thai to be wrong, and 
that iudifiercot. All our senses arc judging facollieai 
10 alio is conscience. Nor is thi« power only a judga 
of our own actions and those of uthen* it is likewise 
a prioeiple of action in all good men ; and so far only 
ean our conduct be dennminale<l virtuous, as it is in- 
fluenced by this principle. 

A second consequence fhom the prineiplc laid down 
in this chapter is, that the forma] nature and essence 
of that virtue which is (he object of moral approbo- 
tiont consists neither in a prudent prosecution of our 
private interest, nor in benevolent affections toward 
others, nor in qualities useful or agreeable to ourselves 
or to others, nor in sympatbiziog with tbe passions and 
afiectioDs ofoiben, and in attuning our own oonduet to 
tbe tone of other men's passions ; but it consists in living 
io all good cooscicnee, that is. in using the host means 
in our power to know ourduly, and acting accordingly. 
PradcDCe is a virtue, benevolence is a virtue, forti- 
tude is a virtue ; but the essence and formal nature of 
Ttrtue must lie in something that is common to all 
these, and to every ether virtue. And this I conceive 
ean be nothing else but the rectitude of such coodoel, 
wad turpitude of the contrary, which is discerned by a 
good man. Aai so far only he is virtuous a* be ptr- 
I the fonaerfand avoids iho hiter. 








Mr. Ilumc'sphilosopliy concerning morals wai I 
presriHeil tn (Ito vjorld in tlic ihird volunip ofliUT 
Us* or Human Nature, iu the ^car IT-VU^ anerwai 
in liis Enijiiir; CmicemiDg Ihe Priociplrs <if ^<*'*'A^ J 
uliicli was Hrsr publUlied by iibclf, and llivn in soTeral « 
ediiiuHj or liU Essa^i and Treatises. 

In llicsc Iwo works on morals, the svstcm is llie 
same. A more popular arrangcmcnl. great rmbellisb- 
mcnt, and the omission of some metapli^sieiil rcasoB-i 
ings, have given a preference in the public esteem 
the last : but I find ncilberany nen principles in it, aoKi 
Stay new arguments in support of the system cominoa 
both. 

In (his system, the proper object of moral approbft' 
tiuD is not aetiuns or anj voluntiiry exertion, but <jual- 
ities of mind ; that (his, natural aOeclions or passionSf 
vhich arc involtintarj-, a part of the eonslilution of the 
man, and common to us vilh man; brute animals. 
AVhen we praise or blame any volunlar; action, it is 
onljr considered as a sign of the natural affection from 
which it flows, and from which all its merit or demerit 
is derived. 

Moral approbation or disapprobation is not an act oC 
the judgment, which, like all acta of Judgment, mut 
be true or false, it is only a certain feeling, which, frooL 
Ihe constitution of human nature, arises upon eontem- 
pUting certain characters or qualities of mind coolly 
and imparliallj. 

'I his feeling, when agreeable, is moral approbation; 
when disagreeable, disapprobation. The qualities of 
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mind which produce thin ngrcfablt? tVcIinf; Hrr the tnor< 
al virtues, aiiil those that prmlucc tlic ilisagi-ci-ublet 
(hu vicrH, 

ThKK prrliminariet Iwinf; grunltil, the question 
ahuui (he fuunduiivri uf ninruU is rciluceil to a tiniiile 
iiurslioii of Tarl, nV What arc the (]tialilit.-a of miiii) 
wliicli prodiirc, in ihe (lisinlenralMl observer, tiie feel- 
in); ofapiiruhation , ur the contrary feeling ? 

In aaswor lo tliii (jiietlion. the aulhur endeavours to 
prove, [yy a ver^' copious indueiiun. that al) personal 
iiteril, all viriue. all that is the uhject uf moral appro- 
Imiion. couniMs in ihc qtialilios of mind «hieh are 
agrreable vr unrfal to the person nho possesses them, or 
to others. 

Thediilre and the vVdt is the whole sum of mpi-il 
in every eharaelcr. in evn-^' qunlii}' of uiiinl, and in 
ever; action of life. There is no roiiin left for that 
honnium whieli Cieero thus defines. Ilontstttttt igititr 
id tnleffi^imuK. f;iiod laU rat, lit ddi-aela omni utUitate, 
vine itltls prtiHUsfntclibusrt, prr sc ipanmpossUJnn 
laudari. 

Among the ani-ieal moralists. Ihe Epicureans were 
Ihe onl; seel vhu di-nit-d that there is any such thing 
a* honorimn. or niorul worili, dislinet from jileasurc. 
In this Mr. lltimrN sjaleni agrees »iih theirs. For 
llie iiddilinii of uiiliif to pleasure, as a foundation of 
mornli. niiiki-n only a verbal, hut no real difiV-renee. 
What is UHeriil only has no value iu ilkelf, but derives 
all its merit frnni Ihe ead fur whieh it is useful. That 
end. in this system, t* af^repuhlpness or pleasure. So 
that, in bolh »y>ten)<(, pleasure !■ Ihe onl; end) iba on* 
\y thing that ii f;nnd in ilirlf. and dciimble fur ils own 
sake ; and virlui: derives all its uii>rit froni ils lendon- 
cy to pruduee pleasure. 

Agrerablcnes* and ulillly are not moral Gon<»'t> 
tions. nor have (bey any connvoiion wiUt ti<» 

VOL. tr, ^B 
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WIibI a mm does, mrrrl; because i( it ngrceablet or 
ii(«rul to (irucurc wiia( is ngrreublc. is not nriae. | 
'nit'rcfnn; (ho K|>i<iurt'nti sysfcm was justly tbaughl by 
CiecRi, Kiid lli» bcxl nioraliola nninng (dc ancimlt. to ^ 
sulivnrt nioralitj', and to aulistilulc anollior prinitiple 
in ill room ; anO this system ia liable to (lie sstne ccit- 
Ruro. 

In one lbin({, Iiowpvpr, il diffi-rs remarkably (Vein 
(HalofKiiiourug. It allows, thai (lierearedisinterestcd 
aflcclioDs in liuman nature; ibat the lorr of children 
anil rrlatioDs, fnondghiii, gralilude, compassion and 
bumaniiy, are nut, as EpiDorus nminfained, diflerent 
moditicalions ofsririove, but ttimple and original |>arts 
of (he human conslitutioa ; (hat when inlcresl, or envy, 
or revenge, pervert not our disposition, we arc inclined, 
from natural pbilanthmpy. to desire, and to be pleased 
with the happineiis of the human kind. 

All thist in opposition to tbe Epicurean system, 
Mr. Ilume maintuins with great strength of reason and 
eloquence, and. in this respect, his system is more lib- 
eral and disinterested than that of the Greek philoso- 
pher. According to Epiotirus, virtue ia whatever ia 
agreeable to ourselves. According to Mr. Hame, 
every quality of mind (bat is agreet^le or useful to 
ourselves or to others. 

This.tbeory of the nature of virtoe, it mast be m- 
knowledged. enlarges greatly the catalogue of morel vir- 
tues, by bringing into that catalogue every qnalily of 
mind that is useful or agreeable. Nor does there 
appear any good reason why the useful and agivea- 
ble qualiliea of body and of fortune, as well « 
those of the mind, should not have a place among 
tiioral virtues in this system. They have the eneaee 
of virtue ; Ibat is, agreeableness and utility, why then 
should they not have the name 7 

But, to compensate tbia addition to Ibe moral Tir- 
taest one eloiss of them aeems to be greatly d^raded 
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and deprived ufaU inlriniio nicril. Tbr nwta\ virtues 
as vu above obierved, arc only miniitcrtng icrvitnta 
or tlia agreeable, and purre^on* Tur tlicm; (hey mutt 
llirirfurr, bo ho far inrcrior in dignitj'. a> bai-illy to de- 
■ervo tlic lame nutiie. 

Mr. Iluiiiv, however, gives ihc name aT virtue (o 
both; andtotliiiingiiish ihein. enlUlbeagrernbleiiiiat- 
ilies. natttval viriiiei. and the usi-rul, arti^ciat. 

'Hiu oafural virluei are tbooo natural affeeiions or 
thr human raMixliinlion whieh gWo iinmcdiair jilcat- 
ure in their cserciae. Suuh arc all tliu IwnGvulent af- 
fecliuus Kniure diifmlM to Iheoi. and from (heir 
own DBlure ihejr arc agreeable, bolli Wliun we ex«m«c 
themoursehciti and wbcn we vuolvni|datu their exur- 
die in oiberi. 

The arliflcial virluei are luoli bs are esleemrd sulc- 
Iji on arcoiiot of their utility, t-ilhcr to promote llio 
gotKlof kuoielj', us juslte4-, fidvlil^i honor, vcracitv, 
allrgiance, rhastitjf; or on aecouiil of their utility to 
the pouessor, a« inilu>fpy, disortMiont rrugalily. secre* 
6y, order, per««vrraDee, I'orelhought, judgment, and 
otlicrtt of which, he tajt, many pages could not con- 
lain the calitloguo. 

Tlii* grnenil view of Mr Hume's sjrilein coneernin;; 
the roundiiliun of moruU, seemed nevesiary. iii order 
la uuderklaiid diitinrllj thu meaning of ihal prineiplii 
offala. which i* to be (he subject of this chapter, nnd 
va which be has bestowed uucb labour; (o iii(. tha( 
justlve 1» Dot a Datura), hut an artifieial virtur. 

'Hiis sjisiein of the fuundalion xf virtue it »n run- 

LtnidiG(ary in many sf its emieBUal paial^.la |lie Ae- 

L count we have before giten of tllfl ielirfj| 

tliUDiaa nature, thai, If (he aae be lrwi| i 

Ibfi false. 

If God has givpo to man a p«i>< i 

ft«eimci!f (ho morai fticutttii the at it 
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wlteo lie com<-<i lo jcars or undcrMamting. Iip pewcWw 
ccrlaiD tilings that <li>|MM>il on liU >ftUl lo Iw liii tlaij'i 
aod olhcr things tu I>u liaui Mid uaworilt> ; if tbr no- 
lion sf dill; be a niinpte oonceii'ion. of itt ownkiiwtr 
anil of a diGTcrcut nalurr from llic concet>i!uiis of utUiiy 
and agrreuUi'iicHs, of iutcrost or i-cpulatioa; iflUii 
moral faouli; ItK Ibu prcru;;ali*e of inftii, and no T«B(ige 
of it be found in bruto uiiiinaU ; if it be given u» bj 
God to regulate all oui- aniniul afiuctioaa and itasbiunt; 
if to Ih> governed b; it be (he glorj of man am) ibe 
iinu;;e of Gixl in bt* ■nul, and to disrcgiird Us diitnles 
bu fii« diitlionor and ile|ipav% : 1 say, if tbe&o tliingi 
be 80, to Bcektho roundation of inuralil; in lUc affeo- 
tioD* wbioh we ba\c in oominon witli tbe brult:s. is t« 
sevk Ibc living among the dead, and (o change (he glo- 
ry of maa. and the image of God ill bis soul, into iha 
■imilitude of an ox ibat eatetb grass. 

Ifvirtue and vice be a ntatler of clioiee. the; must 
constat in voluntary actions, or in fixed purposes of act> 
ing according to a ccrlain rule when iberc is oppor- 
tunil}', and not in ijualilics of mind which arc iavolua- 
tary. 

It U true, that every virtue is both agreeable and 
useful in llie bighest degree; and that everj' quality 
that is agreeable or useful, baa a merit upon that 
account. But virtue has a merit peculiar to ilselC 
a merit wbicb does not arise from its being useful or 
agreeable, but from its being virtue. This merit it 
discerned by the same faculty by ^vbieb we discera it to 
be virtue, and by no olbor. 

We give the name of esteem both to Ibe regard «e 
have for things useful and agreeable, and to the regard 
we have for virtue ; but tbese are diSerent kinds of es- 
teem. I esteem a man fur bis inf;cDuity and learning. 
I esteem liim for bis moral worth. The aound af et- 
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teem in both then ipeeclici ii the ubm, bnt itt bmsm- 
iag ii Tei7 difltrenl. 

G«od breeding ii ■ ver; amiable quality; and ctcb 
if I knew that the nnao had no motive !• il but ita 
pleaiUKand utility lo liiroseirand otbrn. I Bheuldlik* 
It tlill, bat 1 would not in tlial ca>e sail it a neral Tit- 
tae. 

A dog hai a tender eonoern for Iter pupinei ; lo baa • 
man for liii ebiMrrn. The natural affeelion is lb* 
■ame in both, and is amiable in both. But mhy dova 
impute moral virlue to tbe tnan on account of tbiscoB- 
aerutaod not lo the dog? Tberraioa surely is, Ifaat h 
(be man, the natural affeelion is accompanied «iifa a 
sense of duty, but, in the dog, it is not. Tlie same iking 
mi^ be said of all the kind afTeci ions common lo ui 
witb ihe brutes. They are amiable qualities, but they 
are not moral virtues. 

What has hern said relates to Mr. Hune's system 
in general. Vft are now to ooaaidi-r his notion of the 
particular virtue of justice, (bat its merit consists whd- 
ly ia its utility to society. 

That justice Is highly useful and necessary in socle* 
ty, and. on that account, ought to be loved and esteem* 
ed by all that love mankind, will readily be granted. 
And as|uatiec is a social virtue, il is true also, thai Ihrra 
eould be no esereise of it, and perhaps we should have 
■oeaDeeplionof il. without society. Bui this isrqnaU 
ly tnK of ibe aatural afleetions of benevulence, gi-ati- 
tude, friendkfaip, and eompassioai which Mr. ilume 
nwkei to Im tba aatural virtaea. 

It n^ be graatfld ta Mr^ Hame, that men have as 
coneepllan of the virtue nf juslinc nil llipy huvf lived 
some tidte in MirMiiy. Il is parfly a inoral eonveptian, 
and uar moral eouiwptions and moml judgmptitK are 
not bom «ilb as. Tliey grow np b} 'li-grrc«, ns uur 
n-MMadues. Norda 1 pretend ta haoa how early, ur 
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II what onlcr. we aciiiiirc (be owioep4iini of the srteral 
TinuG*. The conceitlionofjuiilicii (lupposc*. •onw e»* 
ervi« of ttie moral rucullj-, wliicli, Ik-idij ihw !«ibl«l 
part of i]h- human consiilulian, and dial to nlitoh kU iU 
oilier part* arc solwi-pvwnt, apiM'an latrst. 

It mav likewise bn grunii.il. that tliere i« no Miinwl 
sScclion in human nniure that prompts us imnM^Utdj 
to aols orjuflicc, as fluch. Wn have natnnl aHeelioak 
of ihr animal kimi, wliich immrdiaiel)- prompt u> tu 
arlMorkindnr'as; hut none, thai I know, Dial has (be 
same relation to justice, 'lite very coiio-pllon of jns- 
tii-o su|>])(i9i*$ a moral fuculi; : hut our natural kind 
directions ilo noi ; olherwise wc tnusi allow that bniles 
liaTe (his faeulty. 

What I roainlain is, Isl, that when men come to 
the exereiae of tbcir moral facullj'. (hey perceive a 
turpitude in injustice, as thej do ia other crimes, and 
ooiiicf|i]enlly no obligation (o justice, abstracting from 
(he consideration of its uttlitj. And, 2cHy, that as 
•oon as men liavc anj rational conception of a favour, 
and of an injury, (hey most hare the conception 
of justice, and perceive its obligation diitiact from iti 
utility. 

The first of these points hardly admits of any other 
proof, but an appeal to the »enliment> of every honest 
man. and every man of honor, whether his indigna' 
tioD is not immediately inflamed against an atrocious 
aot of villany, without the cool consideralioa of its 
distant consequences upon the good of society ? 

We might appeal even to robbers and pirates, wheth- 
er they have not had great similes with their oan- 
Boience, when tbey first resolved to break through all 
tbo rules of justiee ? And whether, in a solitaiy aad 
serious hour, (hey have not frcquendy felt the pnigs 
of guilt? They have very often confessed this Bta time 
when all disguise is laid aside. 



Tilt! onminon f;oad or tmiety, tliniigh a |ileat>in)> oli> 
JDfit lo all men, when presenleil to (lit-tr view, hardly 
evFrrPdtt'r* into iho (Iiou);Ii(h oV the fur greaiett part 
ormHikind ; and, ira rvgard to it were ihc sole nioOve 
tojiiitiop, the number ul' hoac»l men tnu«l be small 
iwlevil. li would be conllned to tlio higtif r rauks, who. 
lij- (hiMr education, or b; their offlee, ure led (o make 
(he public good an object ; but Ihul it is so confiaed, I 
beliovo no tnnn will venture (o ufflrm. 

The tempt at ifloit (o EnjuKliue are blronf;est in the 
lowest elaai of nirn ; and if nature had pi-uviiled no 
notivo to u[ipniiG thoRo trni|Ha(iwaa. but a sense of 
pnhlio Rood, there wouk) uot be Tuund aa honest man 
in that class. 

To all men that are ud( grcally corruptml, injustice, 
ft) w«ll as eruelij' and ingrntitudc, is an object of dii- 
epprobation on ilt own aenoutit. There in a voice with> 
in us (hat pruelaiiiis it to be base, unworlbf, and deserv- 
ing or punishment. 

That ihera is, in all !np>DUoaB natures, an antipa- 
(hj to roguery and treachery, a reluctance to the 
tbougbls of tillany and baseness, wo have the tvitimoDy 
of Mr, Uume himself; who, as I doubt nul but he felt it, 

I lias exprcssrd it very slronKly Id the conclusion to his 
Em^uiry, and arknowltnlgt^d tliiit, iu some eaws, with- 
out tbi* reluclani-e ami antipathy lo dtxhon«iii}i,atcasi- 
ble knavD would liitd no tulQeieat molivo from publio 
good lo bo honest. 
I shall give Iho pat«n);e st large from lh« Enqun7 
mnwming tho Prioeiplos of Morals, sect. !>, near the 
il, 
*• Treating viee wllh tbe greateit oandotir. and nak- 
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vhcre r man. tttkiiig tUinp. in a cerlaio light, naj 
oAvu irctm to be m lo^er b> hb iairgril>. Aiid ihsugli 
U i« allowrd lUai, Miibuui a n^rtl tu pmpeHj* a« 
•ovivlT (Hiultl ftuliMvt : tri. acconliog la itip imprrCrct 
*a; in witk'li buniaii affUir* arc coutluvted, a •DD>ililo 
knave, ia pariiealar iiKJdcitt*. may ibiuk, lh;it an act 
ofiaiquiiyiM-ialtilHil^ <rill iiiakeacQi»i<lcrablc aihliiiftii 
to bii fATiunr', wilhoul earning any i!ani>HleTablt> breach 
ill ibe social iiuion and eanli-dtsnu^. Tliat hoHi^ly t> the 
bnt paUey, may be a good general rule, but ii h liable 
tomanvesceplioDs: and bo. i( iiiiiy perhaps be (hnugbt. 
oondueis biiiiMrir wilb mu»( wi»dom, «bo observes the 
general ruk-. anti lakes ndvunlagt- of all I he exoeptions. 

••I musl confiMs lliui, if a uiun tJiitik ihat ibis 
i-eaioniiig reiiuireB an answer, ii uJH be a little 
diflt<-ull to llnd an; uhicb will (o biui appear itaiiaJac- 
torji and eonvineing. If bi« bcart rebel nut against 
such pernicious niaxiniSi if he feel no reluctance to the 
thoughts of villnny and baaencHs, he has indeed lost 
a eoQuderaUe tnoiire to Tirtue. and «a nay mpntC 
that liit practice will be auswerable to bis speculation. 
But in all ingenuous natures, tlie antipatbj' to treaeb- 
erjr and roguery is (ou strong to he oouDlerbalanced 
by any views of profit or pecuniary advantage. Inward 
peace of mind, oonsciouaness of integrity, a satbfactory 
review of our own conduct ; these are circumstanees 
very requisite to happiness, and will be cherished and 
cultivated by every honest man n ho feels the imper- 
tanee of them." 

The reasoning of the sensible knave in Ibis passage, 
seems to tue to be justly founded upon the principles 
of the Enquiry and of the Treatise of Human NatuiVt 
and therefore it is no wonder, that the author shoHM 
find ii a little difficult to give any answer whieh woaM 
appear satisfactory and convincing to such a man. T* 
oonnterbalaaee this reaaoning, he puts in the eCber 
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leale a reluotanee^ an antipathy* a rebellioa of the 
heart againvt suck peraioious masimSf whiek h fell by 
logeuttous natures. 

Let us eonskler a little the force of Mr. Hunie*s 
answer Co this sensible knave» wko reasons upon kis 
own principles. I tkiok it is eicker an aeknowledg- 
meuty tkat tkere is a natural judgment of conscience 
iu man* tkat injustice and treackery is a base and un- 
wortky practice* ivkiek is tke point I would establisk ; 
or it kas no force to convince eiikcr tke knave or an 
konest man. 

A clear and intuitive judgment* resulting from tke 
constitution of kuman nature* is suffieienl to overbal- 
ance a train of subtile reasoning on tke otker side. 
Tkus* tke testimony of our senses is sufficient to over- 
balance all tke subtile arguments brougkt against tkeir 
testimony. And* if there be a like testimony of con- 
science in favour of konesty* all tke subtile reasoning 
of tke knave against it ougkt to l>e rejected witkout 
examination* as fallacious and sopkistical* because it 
ooneludes against a self-evident principle ; just as we 
reject tke subtile reasoning of ike metapkysioian against 
tke evidence of sense. 

in tkerefore* tke reluctance^ tke antipathy, tke re- 
heUion of the heart against injustice* w kick Mr. Hume 
sets against tke i-easoniog of tke knave* include in 
tkeir meaning a natural intuitive judgment of eon- 
science* tkat injustice is base and unworthy* the rea- 
soning of the knave is convincingly answered ; but the 
principle* That justice is an arliJlcialvirtHe, approved 
solely for its utility, is given up. 

If* on the other hand* the antipathy* reluctance, and 
rebellion of heart, imply no judgment* but barely an 
uneasy feeling* and that not natural, hut acquired and 
artificial* the answer is indeed very a^reeahle to the 
principles of the Enquiry, but has no force to eonvineo 
the knave* or any other man. 

Toil IV. -i^ 



fiiTMr; tlMitofreseiitmeDt, a person who has done us 
ay iiyury. 

Before the use of reason* the distinelion between a 
fisvour and an agreeable oflee is not pereeived. 

Every aeCioa of another person which gives present 
pleasure produees love and good will toward the agent. 
Every aelion that gives pain or uneasiness produees 
resentment. This Is oommon to man before the use of 
reason, and to the more sagacious brutes ; and it shows 
BO eoacepiion of Justice in either. 

But. as we grow up to the use of reason, the notion, 
both of a favour and of an injury* grows more distinct 
and better defined. It is not enough that a good office 
be done ; it must be done from good will* and with a 
good intentioB* otherwise it is no favour, nor does it 
produce gratitude* 

I have beard of a physician who gave spiders in a 
medicine to a dropsical patient* with an intention to 
poison bin* and that this medicine cured the patient 
contrary to the intention of the physician* Surely no 
gratitude* but resentment* was due by the patient, 
when he knew the real state of the case. It is evident 
to every man* that a benefit arising from the action of 
another, either without or against his intention, is not 
a motive to gratitude ; that is, no favour. 

Another thing implied in the nature of a favour is, 
that it be not due. A man may save my credit by pay- 
ing what he owes me. In this case, what he does tends 
to my benefit* and perhaps is done with that intention ; 
but it is not a favour, it is no more than ho was bound 
to do. 

If a servant do his work* and receive bis wages* there 
is no favour done on either part* nor any object of 
gratitude ; because* though cacli party has benefited 
the other, yet neither has done more than he was l>ound 
to do. 



V^ac i Bi£*T f.'-iiD i^bi H. that ike c— w pii— afa 
unniiea :iie cfinnH^f iwi ntihm^ w»' d*?. maA caoai^itml- 

X we^Lr*ie 'antinc Iii* «aaM«i«4 b; oov vba luu M 
iane«a>iiin tt CiU cirr* w nw fa a t p*^u«p. Not ta he 
iiw at Liltf vsi-tL-ft t( hem^ imt : aad l»e vba ««■• 
-»!«» -Hie <if thtfiD Ba>*t c>Mie«nF bftth. Tbr eaaer p 
uiin «f t^in^ifut! aod BK d«e B<*i ibenfbrr be Ibaad 
Jt i-t^itj bumI «^& bu aa« ntioml ronceptiia of » 
£i>iii!-. 'tr U7 nri-MoI 4«aliaieal qT gralimde. 

It* «« i:nstJi-;r. ta (&« «Itrr hand, what an injat? ■> 
wUsh U iW a6JM( «f ibc- aaiural passion of rr^rat- 
»Ma,«niyna cafabl«of rfdeetigo, pcrerlTes. that aa 
bjar< iNfliM mun thaa farug hart. ITl be hurt (jv a 
ttanif Cu!ins •** *fib«**ll-o'^ ^B^^b *^ lightning, 
•r hv acaavalwif aad >a<alBaUrT laMioD af anuhrr 
■aa'* am. b« iajat? faiaof. aa Rimtiimil r«iwd in a 
au lit^ feu rvAw«. lalhif.asiaall moral ariioni, 
i'b>f« siKM be ike «l!l and iaieaUoa of the agent ta da 
tke hsn. 

\dir U ;&:* tslSeient to eoostitoie aa ■■J017. T^ 
SLL1 >-j brvai* SIT i>eee4. or treads dooa bj eoni* 
ohea he tfaim«t otheroiie preterre himtelf froai de- 
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man ean have a notioo of injastioe vithoiit hatiog the 
Dofion of jualice. 

To sum up what has been said upon this point ^ a 
favour* an act of juntiee* and an injury* are so related 
to one another* that he who oonoeives one must eon- 
eeive the other two. They lie* as it were* in one line^ 
and resemble the relations of greater* less* and equal. 
If one understands what is meant by one line being 
greater or less than another* he ean be at no loss to un- 
derstand what is meant by its being equal to the 
other; for, if it be neither greater nor less, it must be 
equal. 

In like manner* of those aetions by whieh we prof- 
it or hurt other men* a favour is more than justice* an 
injury is less; and (hat which is neither a favour nor 
an injury is a just action. 

As soon, therefore, as men come to have any prop- 
er notion of a favour and of an injury ; as soon as thqr 
have any rational exercise of gratitude and of resent- 
ment ; so soon ihey must have the conception of jus- 
tice and of injustice ; and if gratitude and resentment 
be natural to man* which Mr. Hume allows, the no- 
tion of justice must be no less natural. 

The notion of justice carries inseparably along with 
it. a perception of its moral obligation. For to say 
that such an action i^ an act of justice* that it is due, 
that it ought to be done* that we are under a moral ob- 
ligation to do it* are only diflTerent ways of expressing 
the same thing. It is true* that we perceive no high 
degree of moral worth in a merely just action* when 
it is not opposed by interest or passion ; but we per- 
ceive a liigh degree of turpitude and demerit in un- 
just aetions* or in the omission of what justice re- 
quires. 

Indeed, if there were no other ar;»ument to prove* 
that the obligation of justice h not sulely derived from 



lOofElifylofiroGtiroiiliai is Kgrreablee>(hrrlo»Hndvca 
or lo B<itifiy, tliia would be sulBpicnt. tbvl Uiu wry 
eonepplion of jiHlice implies id oMtgiii ion. Ilio mo- 
THlilj' of juslicp is includrd in tbo very idea of it : aor 
id )l. |ra<t«ibli; thai rhc caocc|Mti*a DrjutlKcoancnleri*- 
to the litimiin mindt wiiliout carrjinf; along wUb ll Ibe 
«Dnerpti«n of du(,v and moral obligxiiuii. lU obliga- 
(ion. flicivfort), i« iosrpanibli) from iu nalutv. wkI is 
Dol dvrivrd Malcl; frain iitt utilily, ciiber (o ourielm 
or tu flooidjr. 

Wc may furllicrob«rr*c, tbnt as in all moral eati- 
Uialion. evf i-y acli'tn lakes its denominaiion froiR the 
notivH Hint (n-oducrs il ; so no action can properly be 
deMoininated an aet of juMiee, unless it be done from a 
iTgiird <o juslieo. 

If a man pays bis debt, only that he may not be cast 
into prison, he is not a juslnian. because prudence. and 
Dot jtHlioo, in Ilia moitTe. And if a man. from benev^ 
olpncc and ebarily, gives lo another what is really due 
to bini. but what bf.- believes not lo be due) this is D«t 
»R ael of justice In him, but of charity or beneTolenee, 
becauite it is not done from a motive of justice. Vbeae 
are self evident truths; nor is it leaievident, ibatwbat 
« man does, merely lo procure something agreeable* 
either to himself or to others, is not an act of juslioe* 
nor has the merit ofjnstice. 

Good mosio and good cookery have the merit of iitB- 
ity. in procuring what is agreeable both lo ourselvet 
and to society, but they never obtained among maBkind 
the denomination of moral virtues. Iitdeed, if this au- 
thor's system be well founded, great injastioe has bee* 
done ihem on Ihat account. 

1 shall now make some observations upon tbe rea- 
soning of this aulhor. in proof of bis favourite pHnei- 
pie, that jusiiee is not a natural, but aa arlifleia) vir- 
tae ; or* as it is expressed in the Enquiry, that pabli'^ 
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utility if the sole origin of ju»tioet and that reflbetiont 
on the benefleial eowequeooes of this Tirtae are the 
sole foundatioB of its merit. 

Isty It mostbeaelinowlediied, that this prineiplehas 
a neeessarj oeonection with hh system eoneeroing tlie 
fbandation of all virtue ; and therefore it is no wonder 
that he has taken so niueh pains to support it ; for the 
whole system must stand or fall with it. 

If the duke and the utile^ that is, pleasure, and what 
is useful to proeure pleasure, be the whole merit of 
virtue, justiee can have no merit beyond its otiiity to 
proeure pleasure. If. on the other hand, an intrinsie 
worth in justiee, and demerit in injustiee, be diseeroed 
by every man that has a eonnoienee ; if there be » 
natural prineiple in the constitution of man, by whieh 
jnstioe is approved* and injustice disapproved and eon* 
demned. then the whole of this laboured system mast 
fhll to the ground. 

9dly, We moy observe, that as justiee is direetly 
opposed to injury, and as there are various ways in 
whieh a man may be injured, so there must be variouf 
branches of justice opposed to the different kinds of in* 

A man may be iniured. ist, in his person, by womd* 
ing« maimingf or killing him ; idly, in his family, by 
robbing him of lii^ chihlren, or any way injuring those 
be is bound to protect ; Sdly. in his liberty, by eontino- 
ment ; 4thly. in his reputation ; 5ihly, in his goods or 
property; and. lastly* in tlie violation of contracts or 
engagements made with him. This enumeraiiony 
whcfher complete or not, is sufficient for the present 
purpose. 

The different branches of jiisfiee, op|)oscd to these 
different kinds of injury, ai*e commonly expressed by 
saying, that an innocent man Iras a right to the salety 
of his person and famiiy, a right to hi? lil>erty and 



rrpulaliflO. a ri^Itl lo hi* Ritoit. ami to fiJrlUy io «i- 
gaKcint-nU maHr willi liim. T» W5 tlml lie has a rigliC 
to ilicic tiling*. Iia« prtpiwl; lite same iiw-aning M to 
•ay, ihatjuuke require* (hai I»c bUouU be permiuwl 
til tajay Ibpin. or dial it " unjuM lo violate Ihein. 
For injutiicc It tbc tiulatioo at righr, luid justice u, 
(o jH-ltl (V rvi-rv m-.n wliai iti lii» right. 

Tfarse ikingH bein); uoilcrKrowl h« th<> sini[ik'«( and 
DHMt ooinaiun wayt ur<>\|ire!i«ing(liv varioii* braactirs 
orjuBlicc. we aru la cun siller how Ttif Mr. lliinie'sreB- 
>uiiiiig |>rikve> an; iir uU nf itit'm to be nrfitiuial. or 
groiinilcil sulci; u|>on public uiilily. Tlic la^t ot them, 
0dcUt; lo cngngemrnls, i« iu bt' tbcBultJfvl of the oext 
ohaplcr. and thcrvfuro I ahull tuy nuthing of it in this. 

The four first named, to wl(, (be Hglil of :id inno- 
cent man to the i>afel; ofhis person and family, to his 
liberl; and repulalioiit are. by the writers on jnrispru- 
denee, called natural rights of man, because they are 
grounded in tbc nature of man as a raiiunal and moral 
■getttt and an> by his Creator, oommilted (o hii care 
md keeping. By being called natural, or innate, they 
an distinguished from acquired rights, whicfa suppose 
■ome previous act or deed of man by which Ihey are 
■equired, whereas natural rights stippoie nothing of 
tliis kind. 

When a man's natural rights are violated, be per- 
GoiTes intuitively, and he Teels, that he is injured. Hie 
feeling of his heart arises Troni the judgment of bit un- 
derstanding; for if he did not believe that the hurt «u 
intended, and niuustly intended, be would not have that 
feeling. He perceives that injury is done to himself 
and that he has a right to redress. The natural pria- 
eiple of resentment is roused by the view of its |H«p- 
er t^eet, and excites him (o defend his right. £Tea 
the injurious person is conscious of bis doing injury; 
he dreads a just retaliation ; and if it be in tlie poirer 
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of llifi injured person, be collects it ns due a 
served. 

Tbal tlicse sentiment!) s|>rii)g up in the mitid nf 
miin us naturnllyaH bis boilj' ^ruws to its |>rnper iiiat- 
ure; thut tbc^ are not tlie birdi uf iiMtruelion. cither 
of (laront*. priesu, pliilosopbcr*, or puliiiciani. but the 
|iuro growth of nature, oannol, 1 think, witliuut t'f- 
ft-umcr^-, be denied. Wc find them equally strong 
in Ibe most lavage and in the most eivitized trilwR at 
mankind; and nothing can weaken thorn but an involer- 
ale habit of rapine :iud hloodihiid. which benumbH the 
MBHieoN, and tnnu men into wiM beoitt. 

Tbe publie good !■ jerj properiy eonaidered by tl 
Judge «h« pnaisbei a priTate injary, but seMom enit 
into tbe thoaght oflbe injured penon; In all orin 
hw, the redress due to tbe private aufifcrer la dli 
gniibed From that which li due to tbe puMIe i a 
tinflthm wbioh oould have no roundation, if tbe deme 
of injtutiee arose inleljr from Ita haHing the pa 
And every man ii eonioiona of a apeeiHe diOerenee t 
tween the reflcntment he feeli for an injury done to 
faimaelC and hia indignation against a wrong done to thtt 
pnblie. 

I think, therefore, it is evident, that, of the six 
branobea of Juillce we menlioned, four are natural, in 
tbe atrieteat sense, being founded upon tbe eonstitulioa 
of man, and antecedent to all deeds and conventions of 
Booiety ; so that) if there were but two men upon ibe 
earth, one might be unjust and injurious, and tbe other 
injured. 

But does Mr. Hume maintain the eontrary? 

To this question I answer, tliat his doctrine seems 
(o imply it, but I hope be meant it not. 

Be affirms in general, that justice is not a natural 
virttie ; that it derives ita origin solely from public util- 
ity, and that reflections on the beneficial consequences 

T"L. IV. *7 
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of lltii virtue arc lite m\e roundalionof its meriL H« 
niCRlions no )i»rliciiiar branch uf justice as an excep- 
tion to titii gf n^ral rule ; yet justice, in conimoo laa- 
guage, and in all Itiu writer* on jurisprudence I am ae- 
quainlH with, comprehends the four hranches alioTB 
mentioned. Hi* duclrine. therefore, according »o tbo 
coniiuon construction of words, exlends to these ibar» 
xs well as to the two other branches of Justice. 

On the oilier hand, if we attend to hts long aad la- 
boured proof of this doctrine, it appears evident, that 
ho had in his eye on\y two parlioular branches of jus- 
lice. No pari of hia reasoning applies to the Other 
four. He seemi, I know not viby, lo have lakes 
up a confined notion of justice, and lo have restricted 
it to a regard lo propert; and lidelit; in conlracla. 
As lo other branches lie is silent. He Qo where aaj'9^ 
that il is not naturallj' criminal to rob an innocent mao 
of his life, of his ebildrcn, of his liberty, or of bis rep- 
ulalioD ; and [ am apt lo lliiiik he never meant it. 

The only philosopher I know who has had the as- 
surance to maintain lliis, is Mr. Uobbes, who makes 
the state of nature to be a state of war, of every man 
against every man ; and of such a war in which every 
man has a right to do and to acquire whatever bis pow- 
er can, by any means, accomplish ; thai is, a state 
wherein neither right nor injury, justice nor injustice^ 
ean possibly exist. 

Mr. Hume mentions this system of Hobbes, but wilb- 
out adopting it, though he allows it the authority of 
Cicero in its favour. 

Ue says in a note, *'This fiction of a slate of na- 
ture as a state of war, was not first started by Mr. 
Hobbes, as is commonly imagined. Plato endeavours 
to refute an hypothesis very like it, in the 2d, Sd, and 
4th books, De Bepubiiea. Cicero^ on the eotitrai7> 
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•appof et it eerttio^ and anWersally aoknowledgedf in 
tlie following passagef &e.*' Pro Sextiot 1. 4t. 

The passage whieh he quotes at largOt from one of 
Cicero*s Orations* seems to me f o require some strain- 
ing to mal^e it tally with the system of Mr.Hobbes. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Hume might have added* that 
Cieero,in his Orations* like many other pleaderSf some* 
times says* not what he belie?ed» but what was fit to 
support the eause of his elient. That Qioero's opinioUf 
with regard to the natural obligaiion of justioe* was 
▼ery diflferent from that of Mr« Uobbes, and even from 
Mr. IIume*s, is Tery well known. 

Sdiy* As Mr. Hume* therefore* has said nothing to 
proTe the four branehes of justice which relate to the 
innate rights of men to be artificial* or to derive their 
origin solely from publie utility* I proeeed to the fifth 
branch* which requires us not to invade another man'a 
property* 

The right of property is not innate* but acquired. 
It is not grounded upon the constitution of man* but 
upon bis notions. Writers on jurisprudence have ex- 
plained its origin in a manner that may satisfy every 
man of common understanding. 

Tlie earth is given to men in common for the pur- 
poses of life* by the bounty of hc&ven. But* to divide 
it* and appropriate one part of its produce to one* 
another part to another* must be the work of men* 
who have power and understanding given them* by 
which every man may accommodate himself without 
hurt to any other. 

This common right of every man to what the earth 
produces* before it be occupied and appropriated by 
others was* by ancient moralists* very properly compar- 
ed to the right which every citizen had to the publio 
theatrey where every man that came might occupy an 
Msptj seatf and thereby acquire a right to it while (he 



cnlMidinrnpnt lasleil ; Imt no roan liftd a riglit to liU- 
{■osoesi auolbcr. 

'ITio carlli iti a great ihrafre. TurnHhcil b> ihc Al- 
mrglHy. Willi iwrfecl wistlwm and goodne^o. fur ibc «i- 
tertainmi-nt and cmployroent of all luankinrt. Uere 
ever> man Iim a righl to accdiniooilaie liiinself a» » 
flpr«la(ur, and ro perform liia [tart as an aelor, but wilk- 
out liurl lo others. 

Ue who dufi^o is a jutit man, and thcri'bj enliilnl 
to some degree of moral ujiprobation : and be who 
nor only does no liurt, hut eiii[iliivs bis power to do 
good, is a good man. and is ibprcb^ entitled to a higb- 
cr degi-ce uf mural approbaiion. Duf lie wbojiislles 
and moleiila bis neighbour. »lio deprives bim of anj 
acoommodaiion wbicb bis indusirj- has provided witb- 
out hurl (0 others, is unjust, and a proper object of re- 
•outmcnl. 

Il is true, Ihcreforc, that property bas a beginning 
from the actions of men, occupying, and perhaps im- 
proving, by (heir industry, «hat was common by na- 
Iuiy:. It is true also, (bat before proper(y exists, that 
branch of justice and injustice which regards proper- 
ty eannot e\ist. Kut it is alT.o true, (hat where there 
are men, (here will very soon be properly of one liind 
or anotbcr, and consequently there will be (hat branch 
of justice which attends propeHy as its guardian- 
There arc two kinds of properly which we may dis- 
tinguish. 

Tbc^r«( is what must presently be consumed to 
sustain life ; the second, which is more permanent, is 
what may be laid up and stored for the supply of future 
wants- 
Some of (he gifts of nature must be used and oon- 
sumed by individuals for the daily support of life ; but 
tbey cannot be used (ill tbey be occupied and appropriat- 
«i,. If another person mt^, without injustice^ rob 
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ne of wliit I have innoemtly ooeapied for pmeit 
•ubtistenoef the neeetMiry coosequence must be, that he 
■lay* witbool i^jaftiee» take away my life. 

A right ta life implies a right to the neeessarf means 
of life. And thai jattiee whieh ferbids the taking awi^ 
the life of an innoeent man* forbids no less the taking 
firom him the neeessary means of life. He has the same 
right to defend the one as the other ; and nature inspires 
him with the same just resentment of the one injury as 
of the other. 

The natural right of liberty implies a right to sneh 
innoeent labour as a man ehooseSf and to the fruit of 
that labour. To hinder another man*s innoeent laboury 
or to deprive him of (he fhiit of it» is an injustice of 
the same kind* and has the same eflfeot as to put him 
in fetters or in prison, and is equally a just objeet of 
resentment. 

Thus it appearst that some kind, or some degreOf 
of property must exist whererer men existi and that 
the right to sueh property is the neeessary eonsequeneo 
of the natural right of men to life and liberty. 

It has been further obserredt that God has made 
man a sagaeious and provident animal, led by his eon- 
siitution not only to ooenpy and use what nature has 
provided for the supply^ of his present wants and no- 
eessitieSf but to foresee future wants and to provide for 
them ; and that not only for himself, but For his family, 
his friends and eonnet^tions. 

He therefore acts in perfect conformity to his nature, 
when he stores, of the fruit of his labour, what may 
afterwards be useful to himself or to others ; when he 
invents and fabricates utensils or machines by which 
his labour may be facilitated, and its produce increas- 
ed ; and when* by exchanging with his fellow men com* 
■lodities or labour* he accommodates both himself and 
Aem. These are the natural and innocent exertions 




of iliat anderstaixliiig vbenwith liU Maker has tm- 
6mvir6 liiu. llo has thenfore u rigbi lo oxcrctM 
tlktm, and lo csjoj the fruit or tbem. Krrr^ man «bo 
iaiiiodcs tiiui io aiaktng sucbptrrtiuniiordi-priveshiiB 
or ihc Truil of llirni, U injurioui and uiijuil, and ao ob- 
jro( oTju*l rrMnlmeDt. 

Blsnjr brulc aniiuaJs arc led bj insltact to prorida 
Tor fatuHtT, and (o drfend tlicir »iorc, and tb«ir atore- 
koasot agaiotl all invadrn. There scrmi lo be in buw* 
brforc llir uic of reason, an iaatinct ofllip same kind. 
Vbcn reacon and ennscicnoe grow up, llifjr a{i|>roTe 
ftad ju^tir; ilii* |M-ovidetii rare, and eondemnt aa unjust) 
vnry in%-ai>oa of oibers, Ibal mar frusrrale it. 

Two inalancesflC ibis provident sagacity Kcm to in 
pmuliar to man. 1 mean ifae invenlion of utensils aud 
Buuliines fur faciUiaiing labour, and the making ex-, 
changes witb lits fellow men for mutual benefit. Na 
tribe of men has been found to rode as not to practise 
these things in some degi^e. .Aud I knovT no tribe of 
bmtet that was ever observed (opTaetise them. They 
neither invent nor use utensils or maehincs, nor do they 
traffic b^ exchanges. 

From these observations, I (bink it efident, that 
Dian, even in the slate of nature, by bii powers of 
body and mind, ma; acquire*permanent property, or 
what we call riehea, hy which his own and bis family's 
vanls are more liberally supplied, and his power en- 
larged to requite his benefactors, to relieve ol^eets of 
compassion, to make friends, and to defend his proper' 
ty against unjust iuvaders. And we know from hiato- 
ry, that men, who had no supeiior on earth, no eua* 
neotion with any public beyond theiii own family, bar* 
acquired property, and had distinct noliont of that joa- 
tice and injustice, of which it is the object. 

Every man, as a reasonable erealure, has a rj^l f« 
gratify bis natural and innoeent desires withont hurt 
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te otben. No desire it more nmtural, or more reatoi* 
aide, ttian tliat of sappljfing hit wants. Di^beo this is 
done without hart to any man» to hinder or frustrate 
his innoeent lalioarf is an unjust nolation of his natu- 
ral libeKjr. Private utility leads a man to desire prop- 
ertjff and to labour for it ; and his right to it is only a 
right to labour for hin own benefit. 

That publie utility is the sole origint even of that 
braaoh of justiee whieb regards property, is so fbr 
IWim being true, that when men eonfederate and eon- 
■titute a publie. under laws and go¥emment» the right 
of eaeh individual to his property is, by that eonfeder- 
ation, abridged and limited. In the state of naturOf 
eftrj man's propeKy was solely at his own disposal^ 
beeause he had no superior. In eivil soeiety it must 
be sulgeet to the laws of the soeiety. He gives up to 
the public part of that right which he had in the state 
of nature, as the price of that protection and security 
which he receives from civil society. In the state of 
nature, he was sole Judge in his own cause, and bad 
riglit to defend his property, bis liberty, and life, as far 
as his power reached. In the state of eivil society, he 
must submit to the judgment of the soeiety, and ac- 
quiesce in its sentence, though he should conceive it to 
be unjust. 

l¥hat was said above, of the natural right every man 
has to ae<|uirc permanent properly, and to dispose of 
it, must be understood with this condition, that no 
other man be thereby deprived of the necessary means 
of life* 'flic right of an innocent man to the necessa- 
ries of life, is, in its nature* superior to that which the 
rich man has to his riches, even though they be honest- 
ij acquired. The use of riches, or permanent proper- 
ty« h to supply future and casual wants, nhieh ought 

jL^ jWd la proseot and certain necessity. 

IBkiEflb hi a UmbIIjv Justice requires that the cliildron 

la tM labour^ and those i^ho^ by sjckness. 




abledt slionlil have their necpssities supfilied not 

Dommon tttock, so, in ihe grcai Tauiily of GoOr 

n i^h all mankind are the chiltlren, joslice, I thiok. 

Hi trharily. reqtiirco. Hint (he neces'siliea of tlioM 

y the iipo*Mleoco of GbiI, ure di»aUK-d from aop- 

lh«-m«c]vt'B. xhould be supplied tVom wbai might 

iic lieitored for future wants. 

n this it appears, Dial the right of aeqniringand 

'•""io«' — -'"— ip~"ty, may l»e subjfcl to limila- 

is and rcsti ons, even in the slate of nature, and 

BHch more in Ihe state of civil sociely, in which the 

'blio has what viriiers in jurisprudence call an enit- 

Ml domtnion over the properly, as well as over the 

liTCs of the subjects, as far as the public good rcquiree; 

If these principles be well founded, Mr. Hume's ar- 

l^mentft to prove that justice is an artificial virtue, oi 

'that its public utility is the solefouDdalionof itsmeriti 

Hay be easily answered, 

lie suppust^s. isl, a slate in wliicb nature has be- 
stowed on the human race, such abunilanceof exter- 
nal goods, that every man, without care or industry, 
finds himself provided of whatever he can wish or de- 
sire. It is evident, says he. that in sDcb a slate. Ihe 
cautious jealous vielue of justice would never once have 
been dreamed of. 

It may be observed, 1st, that Ibis argument applies 
only to one of the six branches of justice before men* 
tioned. The other five are not in the least afieotnl bj 
it; and the reader will easily perceive that this obser* 
vation applies to almost all his arguroeots, so that it 
need not be repeated. 

2dly, All that this argument proves is, that 8 state 
of Ihe human race may be conceived wherein do ftop- . 
eriy exists, and whereof consequence, there eaojt* 
no eserciscof that branch of justice which i-esffLiite 
property. But does it follow from this, that vkcart 
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property exists, and must exist, that no regard ought 
to be had to k 7 

Ue next supposes that the necessities of the human 
race continuing tho same as at present, the mind is so 
enlarged with friendship and generosity, tliat etery 
man feels as much tenderness and eoneern for tlie in- 
terest of every man, as for his own. It seems evident, 
he says, that the use of justiee would be suspended by 
such an extensive benevolence, nor would the divisions 
and barriers of property and obligation have ever been 
thought of. 

1 answer, the conduct which this extensive benevo- 
lence leads to* is either perfectly consistent with jus- 
tice* or it is not. 1st, If there be any case where this 
benevolence would lead us to do injustice, tho use crl* 
justice is not suspended. Its obligation is superior to 
that of benevolence ; and, to show benevolence to one, 
at tho expeneo of injustice to another, is immoral. 
2dly, Supposing no such case could happen, the use of 
justice would not be suspended, because by it we must 
distinguish good offices to which we had a right, from 
those to which we had no right, and which therefore 
require a return of gratitude. 3dly, Supposing the 
use of justice to be suspended, as it must be in every 
case where it cannot be exercised, will it follow, that 
its obligation is suspended, where there is access to ex- 
ercise it ? 

A third supposition is the reverse of the first, that a 
society falls into extreme want of the necessaries of 
life. The question is put, whether in such a case, an 
equal partition of bread, without regard to private 
property, though effcctetl by power, and even by vio- 
leneet would be regarded as criminal and injurious? 
Ike uthor eonceives that this would Im! a susprn- 
if the Uriel laws of justice. 

«^: f«i IT. 48 
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I answer. Ihat »iicli an (M|iuiI parttlioo w Mr. Hmw 
DiGnlions, is so Tar from bi-ing criminal «r injuriaiu, 
Uiat jQ*ticc rrf|iiire» it ; and •urelj' that ca»iM>l be a 
RUkpcnuon of ibc laws »f jusliwj, wbicli u on vA at 
JQstiei;. All ihAl llie siricUtl Juilloe miuircs in lacb 
« cawi w. itial llto mao wbo» life i» inrncrTctl »l lb« 
expcttM of wiulbrr, and wilhoul bis Donvcnl, bIiohU 
iadeaadfj liJm wben lie i« aUe. Ui« cate is similar (ft 
Uial of B dctiiur wlio i» ioMlvent. «ii)t«ui nay Eaulf m 
bis part. Justice require* (liai he should b« fvriwra 
till he is able to pay. It is strange lliut Mr. Uume 
should iliink ilial an actinn. neilbi-r criniinftl nor iiya- 
riou«. sbouliJ be a suspension or I ho laws of jnstiee. 
This seems to me a uontradiclion. for jwslice and tif/u- 
ry arc contrftdielorjr terms. 

The iiexl argument is thus eipressrd : " When a^y 
man. even in poliiical society, renders himself, bj 
crimes, obnoxious lo (be publivi he is punished in his 
goods and person; Ihat is, ibe ordinary rules orjuatice 
arc, tvilh regard tu him, suspended for a momcnl, and 
U becomes equilaUe to inlliot so him. what othar* 
wise lie could not suBer without wrong or injnry." 

This argument, like the former, refutes ilseIC For 
tbat an action should be a suspension of the rules oC 
joitiee, and at the same time equitable, seems tamo 
acontrailiulion. It is possible that equity maji iote^ 
fere with the letter of human laws, because all ifao 
eases tbat may fait under them, cannot be foreseen; 
but that equity should interfere with jnstioe ia ioipoe* 
sible. It is strange that Mr. Hume should think, tint 
justice requires that aeriminal shonld be treated ia 
the same way as an innocent man. 

tSnolker argument ia taken from public war. VliMt 
is it, says he. but a suspension of justice ameng tha 
warring parties? The laws of war> nluohtheB ■wocifii 
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to those of equity and justiee, are rules oaloulated for 
the advantage and utility of that particular state in 
irhieh men are now placed. 

I answer* when war is undertaken for self defence^ 
or for reparation of intoleraMe injuries, justice au- 
thorizes it. llie laws of war» which have been de- 
scribed by many judicious moralists, are all drawn 
from the fountain of justice and equity ; and every 
thing contrary to justice* is contrary to the laws of war. 
That justice, which prcbcribes one rule of conduct to 
a master, another to a servant ; one to a parent, anoth- 
er to a child ; prescribes also one rule of conduct tow- 
ard a friend, another toward an enemy* I do not un- 
derstand what Mr. Hume means by the advantage and 
vlUUyof a state of war, for which he says the laws of 
war are calculated, and succeed to those of justice and 
equity. I know no laws of war that are not calculated 
for justice and equity. 

The next argument is this, were there a species of 
creatures intermingled with men, which, though ra- 
tional, were possessed of such inferior strength, both 
of body and mind, that they were incapable of all re- 
sistance, and could never, upon the highest provoca- 
tion, make us feel the eifects of their resentment ; the 
necessary consequence, I think is, that we should be 
bound, by the laws of humanity, to give gentle usage 
to these creatures, but should not, properly speaking, 
lie under any restraint of justice with regard to them, 
nor could they possess any right or property, exclusive 
of such arbitrary lords. 

If Mr. Ilume had nut owned this sentiment as a con- 
sequence of his Theory of Morals, I should have 
thought it very uncharitable to impute it to him. 
However, we may judge of the theory by its avow- 
ed ooueqiiettee* For there cannot be better ovidt^nco, 



Iltal B (boor; of morata. or of an^' (Uinifltilar Wrf ue* i< 
TalM-. (hnii wbi'H it subverts titr |iracti(!B)riilrSDrinoi^ 
alt. 'Hiii tlvrcDccli-M >)H-<rir4 or ralinnal cTUlufKs it 
dnutun) hy Mr. Ilmnc lo have no righU. WUj 1 Be- 
CAU-'C ibi'.f tiaTc no power lo tlcfcnd llwmselves. U 
not thi* tuNit?, dial riglii li«« id origin from powrrj 
whirli. iiMli-«(l, was ibo doetrine of Mr. Ilubl>ea. And 
to illuslnie iliisdoctriar. Sir. Hume adds, iImI as do 
tacoiiTeiiieiic« ever rnalu from tliv exercise of a pow-j 
cr, to firmly cslaMisihcd in nature. (Iiv reatrsiou a 
juilive and |»ro|icrtj being tulallj uacless, could neveii 
bat4' |>lncf! ia bo unequal a ooul'ed«rac^ ; and, lo ibe 
same purpo«c Ito says, (bat the female part of our own 
species, owe the tliare ibey have in ibe rights of »oeia> 
t>, to (ho povcr wliiclt their a(Idre<is and their chamiii J 
give fbem. If (his be sonad nioralS) Mr. Hume's die-T 
orj of jusUee maj be true. 

We ma; here observe) (hat thought >n other pUceqpl 
Mr. llume founds the obligation of justice upon its 
tililil y lu ouraelTcs, or (o others, it is here fouoded sole- 
Ij upon utilily lo ourselves. For surclj' lo be treated 
with justice would be highly useful to the defencelesa 
species be hero supposes to exist. But u no inooove- 
oicooe lo ourselves van ever result from .our treatmeot 
of tbeiu, he eoDcludes tliat justice would be useless 
and therefore can have noplace. Mr.Hobbes couM 
have said no more. 

ile supposes, in the last place, a state of human na- 
ture, wherein all society and intercourse is eut off be- 
tween man and man. it is evident, he says, tbalw 
solitary a being wonld be as much incapable of jaitke 
as of social discourse and conversation. 

And would not so solitary a being be as inoapaUn 
of friendship, generosity and oompassioo, as of jaft* 
tice ? If this argumeat prove justice to be an arti&ekll 
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VlitMf k iA wM cqMl ftn^ pNfe evwy toelil f^ 
^IM to be Mtifihk 

IWm we lkeei|UMett whidi Mr. Hone hei ei- 
weed In Me MufMrf^ la tiMimpertef eloogiee- 
tioB epee jMllee. 

b dM efiDond perty the eifoneete we Mt to elearty 
dbtiegiiiilMd, eer en they be eesH J eollMted. I dudl 
•Bhr ieae renerfce qiea vhel teene nest epeeiens ia 
tUe ieeeed pert. 

He b^giai with ebierfiag, ^Thety if we eieniae 
the peHienfatf hiwt hj whieh Jiutiee it direeted end 
preperty detemiiied» they preseet ei with the teme 
eee eiwi ea. The goed ef anBkfaid is the mHj el^Jeet 
ef ell theee hiwe end tegehrtlBBi.'^ 

It ie Bet ewj te pereeife wiieie the ftreti ef thfe 
•if^MMBt llee. The food of eumJUnd is the o^§U 
ff all the fanee oad ngaialiMf ky wMeh jntHce t9 
U r Mtt d and pr e pcrtp detenaiaed; fJkm/bre jnMte ie 
iielaaaiarale irlaib *at>aeitfeHiyiaeeigip/reaipa>- 

/eaadafim of ili awHt. 

Seaie etep leeaM Ie be waatfag to eeaaeet the aate* 
eedeat prapedtlea with the etaelaiiea, whieh, I thhd:, 
matt be eae er ethw ef tlM»e two propedMeae'i iilf 
•dU the ralet of Jaoltct lead to paNkatiUly; er^ ddfy, 
PatUe aWily ie the oa% elaadord ^ juOiOBf from 
whjeh aloae ott iU ralee auief be dedueeiL 

If the ergaaieBtbef that jottiee aiast lia?e iti origia 
lolely firom poblie atililji beeaote all itsjmiet teod to 
puUie utilityf I eaonot admit the eoaseqaeaee; nor 
ean Mr. Haaie admit it withont ofertaraing his owa 
system. For the rales dT beaeToleaee and hemanity 
do all teed to the puUie atility^ and yet ia his system, 
they hare another foundation in haman nature; so 
lilMwise fliay the rales of justiee. 




I an apt ts think, tliercrare, ibat thn irgamrnt I 
lo lie taken in itie lait sense, itiat publiii uliliiy 
«nl) »tandard orjuslke. fratn oliinb all hs rulM ■»«( 
Ik ilctlitocd ; and tberefure jiuticc, hai its arigio aoUy 
from public ulilil,V. 

Thik MM-UI9 to be Mr. liome'a meanioi;. brcaoM. Jn 
vbai fullowft. be olii>er>-e*. ibal, in onlcr lo estalilisfa 
law* Tor ilio regulatian of projicri;. we nnst b(> ae> 
quaifltrd wiih (lie nature and stluation of mas: iuo(»l 
rrjtfi ^pearwicet vbicb aiaf be fitlKr^ thoogfa tfc- 
civus; and i»u«t trnrcb for those rules wliwh an, on 
Ike w hole, mosr ut^ta\ aiid brcirftt:ial ; and endeavoHn 
to slWMVt tlwt the establisbcd rub^s wLloli rrgard prop- 
erly arc more for the public good, than llto BVBieia 
eiiber of those rcUgiftus fanatics of ibe Inat aj^, nho'J 
h«'ld, that Haintft only slinuld ioheril ibc earth ; or oF 1 
thoM political fanatica, who uUumed an equal divisiooM 
•f properly. 4 1 

We see here, m before, that thoof»h Mr. Huin«V 1 
pon<;lu)ii(tn reajiccla Justice in general, his argument is 
confined to one branch of justice; to wit, the r%ht of 
ptwpert; ; and it is well koown, that, to oooolnde froiD 
a pai^ to the whole, is not good reasoaiag. 

Besides, the propositira fi-oni which hi« eonolauon 
is drawD, cannot be granted, either with regard to 
property, or witli regaid to the other branefaes of jus- 
tice. 

'We endeaToured before to tbow.lhatpropertyithoagh 
not an innate but an acquired right, ma; be aeqairrd' 
io the slate of nature, and agreeably to the lawt of im- 
tare; and that this right bas not its origin from hn- 
man lavs, made for the puhlio good, though, wbea 
men enter into political Booiet;, it may, and ought to be 
regulated b; those laws. 

If there nere but two men upon tbe faee of the earthy 
of ripe faculties, each might have his own proper^* 
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wd night kMW hit right to defend it, and hit obligm- 
tioB not to invade the property of the other. He would 
hmTe no need to hnfo reeourte to reasoning from pnhlie 
good* in order to know when he was injured, either In 
hit property, or in any of his natural riglitt, or to know 
what rules of Juitlee be ought to obterre toward his 
neighbour. 

The tini|de rule, of not doing to bit neighbour what 
he would think wrong to be done to himself, wonM 
lead him to the knowledge of every braneb of justieOf 
without the eonsideration of public good^ or of laws and 
statutes made to promote it« 

It is not true, therefore, that publio utility Is the 
only standard of justiee, and that the rule« of Justice 
eaa be deduced only from their public utility. 

Aristides, and the people of Athens, had surely 
another notion of justiee, when he pronounced the 
counsel of Thcmititocles, which was communicated to 
him only, to be highly useful* but unjust ; and the •■• 
semUy, upon thb authority, rejected the proposal ns- 
beard. These honest eitisens* though subject to no 
laws but of their own makingt far from making atHily 
the standard of justiee, maile justice to be the standard 
of utility. 

<< Whai is a man's froperty ? Any thing which it is 
lawful for him, and for him alone, to use. B^U whmt 
rule have we by which wt can distinguish these objects ? 
Here we must have recourse to statutes, customs^ 
precedi^nts, analogies, &.o.*' 

Does not this imply* that* in the state of nature, 
there can be no diatinetion of property ? If so, Mr. 
IIume*s state of nature is the same with that of Mr. 
Uobbes. 

It is true, that* when men become members of a po- 
litical sooietyf th^ sultject their prui>erty,, as well as 



(bflou^Wei. to (b« lawst rsO matt pitfaer seqaiMM {a 
nrhftt the IftWi ileterminc. or leare tlie •ocjt^l;. Bui 
Juviicr. ami rvrn thai pupricoUr bntftcliorU whkti our 
■ullinr nlwayv siippovts (a be (he wbule, n anteentcaC 
to pali(t«al wrtciirK nml la ilifii- lams; and ibe int<^- 
tltifl of (hrsr lawn in, to lie tlie ^ardixnft oT jatlion) and 
ta rrdrm Injuriei. 

As all llip vorks of mpD nn> imperTrct, hanutD lawi 
may 1m! (injait ; «hii-li voiilil iieuT Iw. if jtulioe liail 
iu origin from lav, at tbe aullior»ecius here (o iminu- 
ate. 

Juad'cp rri7iiir«9, Oiat a mcmbrr of stale should sulf- 
mit to the laws ofibe slate, when titfy rrquirc nothiag 
unjust or ini|Mous. There maj. tbcrrforc, bo atatit- 
torj' tnghu and «tatulor; primet. A ataluie ma; create 
a ri^hl which did not before cxwt. or make that to be 
orioiinal which was not so before, but thi» irauld never 
be, iflbore were not au antecedent obligation upon (he 
snbjeots to obey the statutes. In like manner, tbe 
command of a master mav make that to be tbe servant's 
itty which, bernr«. waa not his dot;, and the servurt 
Biaj be chargeable with injuilioe if he dieobeyt, be- 
oauM he was under an anteoedeni obligation to obej 
Us maiter in lawful things. 

Ve grant, therefore, that partieidar lawa nnty direet 
jnatiee and determine propertj, and •onetimes evea 
upon Tery slight reasons and analogs, or eieo for no 
other reason but that it is better that siieh a poioC 
thould be determined by law than that U should be left 
a dubious subject of oontention. But this, far GroiD 
presenting us with the coneluuon which the autluv 
would establish, presents as with a eontrar; eonelaBioo. 
For all these partienlar laws and statatea derive their 
whole obligation and foroe from a general mle of jlUi- 
tiee antreedent to themi to witt that MlliMta ail|^ to 
obey the laws of their eomUf;. 
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The author ooniparei the rules of justiee with the 
molt frivolous superstitions, and can find no foundation 
for moral sentiment in the one more than in the other^ 
excepting that Just ice is requisite to the well lieing 
and existence of society. 

It is very trucy that^ if vre examine mine and tliine 
by the senses of sights smelU or touch ; or serutinixt 
them by the sdenees of medieinef chymistry or fhysies, 
we pereeife no difference. But the reason is, that none 
of these senses or sciences are the judges of right or 
wrong* or can give any eonception of them« any more 
than the ear of colour* or the eye of sound. Every 
man of common understanding, and every savage, 
when he applies his moral faculty to those objects, per- 
ceives a diflferenoe as clearly as he perceives day-light. 
When that sense or faculty is not consulted, in vain 
do we consult every othert in a question of right and 
wrong. 

To perceive that justice tends to the g^od of man- 
kind, would lay no moral obligation upon us to bejosif 
unless we be conscious of a moral obligation to do what 
tends to the good of mankind. If such a moral obliga- 
tion be admitted, why may we not admit a stronger ob- 
ligation to do injury to no man? Tlie last obligation 
is as easily conceived as the first, and there is as clear 
Evidence of its existence in human nature. 

The last argument is a dilemma, and is thus express- 
ed : *• Thedilemma seems obvious. As justice evident- 
ly tends to promote public utility, and to support civil 
society, the sentiment of justice is either derived from 
our reflecting on that tendency, or. like hunger, thirst, 
and other appetites, resentment, love of life, aitaeh- 
BMOt to offspring, and other passions, arises from a 
ifawplo •righial Instinct in the human breast, which na- 
tare fetti Implaitei Ikr like salutary purposes. If the 

lows* that property, which is 
SIm dliliDgnished by a simple 





initioci, and is nor a^certaine d liy any argD- 
rrdrciioii. But mIio is iberc llmi ever keard 
un insUn«l," Kc. 

I>l not but Mr Hume has liranloF a prineipla 
oiudena, Mliiult nulurc liai imiilanted in ibo 
«r»»(. Wlicllirr lie will null il it Hiiiiplc orig> 
ioel, 1 know not, as be gives lliul nuuie (o iU 
Mi<r«> aod (o all ourpasiions. Fruni lliist>ria>< 
Ibink, tfc derive Ihc ienliiuent uf jusiit-e. 

US llie GUDeeprionof col- 
uu. . u._ „^ |j<:rcvi>e one bodv 10 liave one col- 

our, and aouilier bud; anotUer ; and a« our rea<4on not 
onl; gives us ibecoDceptionoflrue and Talse. butmakw 
us perceive one propot>i(ion to be Irue. and aiiorberta 
be tiilse ; so oar co&science, or moral foeull;, not od^i 
gives US tbe conception of bone^t and dishonest, iinb, 
makes us pcereivc one kind of conduct to be honea^ 
aiiolber lo be disboncit. B; Ibis faeiihy we pereein 
a merit in bonest coniluet, and a demerit ia dishonesty 
without regain) to public ulililj. 

That tbese sentiments are not the effect of education 
or or acquired habits, we have the same reason to eoo- 
clnde, as thai our pereeplion of whut is true and what 
false, is not the eOVcl of education or of acquired hab- 
its. There have been men who professed lo believe* 
that there is no ground lo assent to any one pixtposi- 
lion raiher than its eonfrary; hut I nfter yet beard of 
a man who liiid the elTrontery to jtrofess biniself to b« 
under no obligation of honor or honesty, of truth M 
jiisliee, in his dealings niih men. 

Xor does this faenlij- of eonxcienee require innate 
iilcds oj' properly, anil of the variousvaya of acquiring 
anil Irant^'errin^il, or innate iileas of kings andstiui- 
(flf.s, o/prchirs. and chaticcUors, and juries, any mort 
tliiin tlic faculty of seeing requires innate ideas of col- 
ours, or than the f.icMllyof rt'asoning requires iaoat* 
ideas of cones, cylinders, and spheres. 
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or THE HATVBB AlTD OBLIOATIOIT OV A OOHTRICT. 

Thb oUigation of eontr«e(i nd promiMa ii a niBtler 
to MMml, snd of Hioh coairquniee to human tociety, 
thai spnulatioiti whieh harfi ■ leDdene; to wraken ihat 
obligKlioa* ud to perplex men'onotioni oat lubjeetM 
plaiD and m importani, ought to meet with the diiap- 
probalion of all lutnrit men. 

SooM such •peeolalioni, I think) w« hare io the 
third voluniB of Mr-Hnme'iTreatiwof Human Na- 
ture, end in his Enqoii^ Into the Principle* of Morals ; 
and u; d«iign la Ifaia ehiplrr it) to ofier some obaer- 
vatioai en the nalure of a oontrael or promitet and on 
<«o patBages of that anthor on tbia subject. 

I am far from sajing or thinking, that Mr. Hune 
neaflt to weaken meo's obligations to honest; and ihir 
dealing, or that be bad not a bcdm of these obligatiofla 
kinself. It is not the man I impeach, but his writ- 
isgi. Let us think of the first as charitidily as wo 
flan, white we free); examine the import and tenden^ 
of the last. 

Alihougli the nature of a contraot and of a promise 
is perfeelly atMlerHlc»od b; all men of common ondor* 
■landing; ;el, b; attenlioD to the operations of mind 
iignifiMl b; these words, we shall be better enabled In 
judge of the metaphysical subiilties which have been 
raised about them. A promise and a conlracl diRcr 
■0 litlte in what concerns the present dtsquinition, that 
tba Mine reasoning, as Mr. Hume justly observes, ex- 
tend* lu ImiIi. Ill a iirumise, one party only comes un- 
hsr the ubiigaliun, ilic other acquires a right to the 
■ promised. But we give the name of a con- 
Hh trausaoliou in wbieh «Mli party comes uodci' 




<M«iM||tiil)»it hi Ihr. Mlher, and eack i 

i|Hln«i u iIkIiI tu whnl » protuivd b« ihc«cbpr. 

'Itir IaIih word fHirtum K«ini lo exirsd l* tecfc: 
•Mtl thr tWQtiUUu |;ivrn of it in tlie Civil I^w, ad 
Vortvv^-^l tWni rt)ijiin, ix. ifuonim ptunuiinx ra Urn 
fifAvtint «\MMrN«M>. Titiui, a luodera Civilian, hues- 
.AMtvtttW u wtilf tliiit (IflluiiioQ more completr. I7 
wtiu^f iW «i*nU tmiftttivHU liciti emtatituaidn rd 
"»i4*A# iy»vM<Uiu*. ^tilllllli■addili•o. ibeifeAiii. 
.-« >. i>a» « <vMi«tl is th<r coBtrnl of two or moK 
»*.-..«-- i. W xt-xc i&it^, j;iiri, ,iii, ,i,e iBirttion of 
.v*^ ;.. „^ ,.. v-jvw^ti-^ U«rull,v some ubiigfttioii. 

%■»* <v*».. w.« .^ r«rrM,:-» at j^ ^f anv other that 
<•» ** 4r"(*< Jfs, I >c<««r. c^rM lunn will acknowl- 
-■"io^. rt*i* |fh<(» Kw M ckwrr or iiiorv ilisfinot iw 
. • - ** «, 4<«<Mf»(v -.Wk W haA WCm. If it ia ufltiajd- 
ovv s^ 1 t.^«<»i^ i^fv*^ AAwWfc I haWTc wine ob- 
vv'.-.w. fijjU hr viMtr Mi.; W 1 Mhcar lo tuemioa 
•k'.w ^^.u,^^ . h-tv^T thw vn a fla r rfytoa t miehl 
>t •»•>•« <. ■)'..'> iv>ii)tiiMr nf a w trar* «k«i «■■ be 

\a- fiM- * N int.vwM t^na ^w^ ihu iW Wioa af 
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Somelimes philosophers attempt to deflao them; 
but if we examine their definitioBSf we shall fiiidy*tliat 
they amount to no more than giving one synonymous 
word for another* and commonly a woma for a better. 
So when we define a eontraot* by ealling it a eonseatf 
a oonfeatloot au agreement* whit is this but giving a 
synonymous word for it, and a word that is neither 
more expressive nor better understood ? 

One boy has a top* another a sooorge ; says the first 
to the other* if you will lend me your seourge as lo^g 
as 1 ean keep up my top with it* you shall next hava 
the top as long as you can keep it up« Agreed* si^ 
the other. '1 hb is a eontraet perfectly understood bj 
both parties* though they never heard of the definitioa 
given by UlpianorbyTitius. And each of them knows, 
that he is ii^ured if the other breaks the bargain, and 
that he does wrong if he breaks it himself. 

The operations of the human mind may be divided 
into two elassesy the solitary and the sociaL As pronn- 
ises and oontraets belong to the last elasSf it nsaj ha 
proper to explain this di\ision* 

I call those operations soUtary^ which may be per- 
formed by a man in solitude, without intereonrsc with 
any other intelligent being. 
« I call tlmse operations social* which necessarily im« 
ply social intercourse with some other intelligent being 
who bears a part in them. 

A man may see* and hear* and remember* and judge* 
and reason ; he may deliberate and form purposest and 
execute them* wiiliout the intervention of any other 
intelligent being. They are solitary acts. But when 
he asks a question for information, when he teiitiiies a 
fact* when he gives a command to his servant, when he 
Biakes a promise* or enters into a contract* these are 
iteini aata of mind, and can have no existence without 
^ fl|^ liMnmtiw of tame other intelligent being* who 




di 



irt in llirin. Berwren llie oppralion* of lh« 

lich. Tor wnni of a morr iiroptT nntnr. I have 

ii (itary. itnrf rliixe I hnvt^ caMcd facial, ihere is 

rerv reinarkahte dhtinciinn, thai, in (lie solilarr, 

>■ Fs«inn urilicin b.v wnnN. or any other srnsible 

ifcidL'nfaL Tiii>y ma; pxi«l. and be onuplete, 

bring riproxsnl. wilhoui lieing known lo any 

rwin. Rut. in the social operal ions, (be ex- 

ia fwntial. They eannut exiat wiitiAot brrnj^ 

. aut) known to the other 

part?. 

If nature harl not n ii .D enpable of such social 

•iwralions of mini), i lished bini widi a lunguiigc 

toei|>rcB» I hem, lie uk.and rt-aaun, and delib> 

•rate, mid will ; lie mi e desires and aversions, 

Joy and Hoi-ruw ; in a ward, le tn'tghl exert all iliose 
eperaiiuns o( mind, wbioli llie writers in logic and 
pneanialology haw so ooiiion^ly de»rribed ; but, at ibe 
same lime, he wnutd still be a solitary being, even 
«lien in a crowd ; it would be impossible tor hjin to 
pm a ijiieiilinn, or give a eoinmand, lo ask a favour, or 
teHiif\ a faet. lo make a pruniiac or a bargain. 

I lake i( (u be rlie eoiiimon opinion of philosophers, 
thai the sucinl oiierdtions of (he humaa mind are not 
BiieeilieHlly difTcient from Ihe toliiary, and ihat they 
are only vflriou<i mudifleaiian* or com po>ii( ions, of our 
soliiary u;ieraiinns. and may be resolved into them. 

Ii is. for thi^ reason, probably, fbal. in enumerating 
the operalinns of the mind, ihe soliinry only are tnen- 
tion>-d. and no nolicc at all luken of the social, (hough 
they are ramiliar to every man, and have names in all 
languages. 

I appreliend. however, it will be found extremely 
diOieult. if not iiiipottsible, lo resolve our social opera- 
liunx inin an} mmlilication or composition of (he soli- 
tary ; aud (bat an attempt to do this, would prove m 
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ineffeolual, aa llio allemplslli&t liavi: iH-irn made to re- 
■olvv all our locial nlTeclioni into llio si!lQ»lt. Tbc *o- 
cial D]>cra(ianii appear lo Iw a^ simple in llii-ir nalura 
as ilic solilar;. 'Vlu-y are found in finry iudivitluai 
oflbo sgifcifs, evrn bi-fnr^ llic utr of r<*utun. 

Tbe jiower wluoli man lias of lioltling social inler. 
course with liis kind, by asking and rrfu<ing. ibi-cat- 
ening ami sirpplioaling, rominanding and ob^-ying. <o«- 
tifying and proiniiing. iniisl rilb^-T be a distinct favul- 
1; given by our Alaker. and a pari of our oonitlilutiaD, 
like the imwi-rsof «et-iiig and tipai'ing. or il rausi be a 
human Invcnli'in. If men bate invented lltU art or 
social intercnune. it must fulluw. thai everj' iudivldual 
of llie «pcoic« niu<<l have inntnlrti it fur himorlf. It 
cannot btt laat;bt. fur ibou^^li. wbt-n unne rarrit-d to* 
certain pilch, i( may l»o improved by Ivacbing ; ;el it 
is impoiiiiblR it cati begin inlbal way. b<-causii»ll tcacli- 
ing oupiMKcs a social intrrcoursr and [angiiag« alreadjr 
exiablisbed between tbr Ipacber and (he learner. This 
inlereoume tiiusl. from tbc very finl, be carried on by 
sensible signs ; fvr Ibe thoughts of other tnrn can be 
discovered in no other way. 1 tbiuk U ii likewise evi- 
dent* that lbi4 intercourse, in its beginning at lea«t« 
mun be carried on by natural signs, wbase meaning 
is understood by bolh parlies, prcviuu* to all euni|>aet 
or agreement. Fur ibrre enn be no compact witbout 
signs, nor without social inlcrcourae, 

I apiirehend. Iberefore. that the soeial tolercourse 
of niajikiod,cons]iii»g of those soeial operations wbieh 
1 have mentioned, u the exercise of a faculty appro- 
priated to ibai purpnie, which it ibe gift of Gud, no 
Icii than Ibe powers uf ncelng and bearing. And (hat* 
in order to carry on ihi« tntrreourse. Ood has given (e 
1 a nalilml Inngiingi-. by which bis Pacini opcraliu 

<>T|ire««e«l, and. without which. Ihn artlHcial Ian- 
pia^s uf nrilenlnie aoood*, and of writing, could never 
ed by ImunM Ht. 




The ttgns in (liU natural 1angaag« are looks, i-banges 
©Tllip ri'alupc», tnmliilailoiis off he voice, and g«>luiT4 
oflhc boAj. All inpn ondrnlantl tliia language villi- 
out inslruciEon. mxl all men ran Dse it in somp dvf^rpo. 
Bui lUey ara mail expfrt in it who use it mu^t. U 
iDBkrs a great part of the languuge of savages, and 
thercforv ihc^varc mare csperl in the ute of naiural 
signs than the ehilixrd. 

The language of dumh persons is mostly rornedor 
natural signs ; and Jbey are all great adeprs in this 
language of nature. All that we call action and pro- 
ouneialion, in (he most perfect orator, and the most 
admired aclor, it nothing else but superadding the lan- 
guage ofnafure (o the lunguage of sr(icula>c sounds. 
Tlic pantomimes among the Romans carried i( (o the 
highest pitch of perfection. For they oonld act parts 
of comedies and tragedies in dunib'Show. so as to be 
understood, not only by those who were aecuslomed l« 
this enlertainmcnt. but bj al! fhe strangprs that came 
to Rome, from all the comers of the earth. 

For it maj be observed of (bis natural langnage, 
and nothing more clearly demonstrates it to be a part 
of the human constitution, that although it requires 
practice and study (o enable a man to express his senti- 
ments by it in the most perfect manner ; > et it require! 
neither study nor practice in the spectator to understand 
it. The knowledge of it was before latent in the mind, 
and we no sooner see it, than we immediately rect^nize 
it. as we do an acquaintance nhoni we had long forgot, 
and could not have described ; but no sooner do we im 
him. than we know for certain that he is the very man. 

This knowledge, in all mankind, oftlie natural signs 
of men's Ihonglits and sentiments, is indeed so like to 
Teminiseence. that it seems to have led Plato to eon- 
eeive all human knowledge to be oftbat kind. 

It is not by reasoning, that all mankind know, (hat 
ao open countenaace^ and a placid eye, is a sign of 
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amity ; that a cootraeted brow* and a Cerce look* is 
tbe higa of anger. It is not fi-om reason that ivo 
learn to know tbe natural sif^ns of consenting and re- 
fusing, of affirming and denying, of threatening and 
supplicating. 

No man can perceive any necessary connection lie- 
tween the signs of such operations, and tbe things sig- 
nifled by them. But we are so formed by the Author 
of our nature, that the operations themselves become 
i^itiible, as it were, by their natural signs. This knowl- 
edge resembles reminiscence, in this respect, that it is 
immediate. We form the conclusion with great assur- 
ance, without knowing any premises from which it 
may be drawn by reasoning. 

It would lead us too (ar from the intention of the 
present enquiry, to consider more particularly, in what 
degree the social intercourse is natural, and a part of 
our constitution ; how far it is of human invention. 

It is sufficient to observe, that this intereourse of 
human minds, by which their thoughts and sentiments 
are exchanged, and their souls mingle together, as ift 
were, is common to the whole species from infancy* 

Like our other powers, its first beginnings are weakf 
and searcely perceptible. But it in a certain fact, that 
we can perceive some communication of lentiments 
between the nurse and her nursling, before it is a 
month old. And I doubt not, but that, if both had 
grown out of the earth, and had never seen another 
human face, they would be able in a few years to con- 
verse together. 

There appears indeed to be some degree of social in- 
tercourse among brute animals, and between some of 
them and man. A dog exults in the caresses of his 
maiteTf aad is bombled at his displeasure. But there 
are two apenrfions of the social kind, of which tbe 

to be altogether incapable. Thev 
50 



KM neither pl'mlit (htip tcratity hy Icslimonj, dot 
llieir fiilflily \ty any cngagrinciil w proniUe. If ■«• 
(urv Ii4d uiitde tlwin cxpablr of ihcso operslioiu. Ihcjf . 
wuuM liavc Imd ■ language to e.\preKS ihcm hy, at MjM 
liAA : but or Ibis wc »rt« IH> appcarunce. I 

A lux ia said to use slralagt-ma, but he cannot lie; 
because he cannot k'*'" hi« ti**limony, op plight hi* «- 
ravit}'. A (lug is saiti to U- Taiihrul lo bi« matter; but 
no more 'n mfant but that he ia afienlionatp. for hs 
iirver came under any eitgagrnirnt. I see no rrUenoo 
that any brulc animal is eaiuhle of cither giting te>ti- 
niony. or making a promise. 

A dumb man cannot speak any more than a fox or ■ 
dop; but he eaii give his tetiiimony by signs as early 
in life as other men can do by words. lie knows what 
a lie is as early as other meni and liates it as much. 
lie can plight his faith, and is sensible of the obtigS' 
lion of a promiso or contract' J 

It is therefore a pperognlive of man, that he can coiii> ' 
muiticalc his knowli-dgc of fiicts by testimony, and en- 
ter into engagements by promise or contract. God 
has given him these powers by a part of his conslilu- 
tion. which distinguishes him frora all brute animals. 
And wliefber they are original powers, or resolvable 
into other original powers, it is evident that they spring 
up in the human mind at an early period of life, and 
are found in every individual of the speiuesj vbelher 
savage or civilized. 

These prerogative jiovers of man, like all his other 
powers, must be given fur some end, and for a good 
end. And if we consider a lillle furlber the eeonom; 
of nature, in relation lo this part of the human eo«* 
iililuliun. we shall perceive the wisdom of nature io tl» 
ulructure of it, and disoover clearly our duty in eoHC- 
i^ucnccof it. 
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1( it cviilc-nl. in iUtJtral (tlncr. Iliiu irtio credit va« 
pten la Icalimonj', if there wax norHiance ii[»u(i pwim- 
IMS. iliry would answer no end at all, not even lUat ol 
dcerivin^. 

•i*\iy. Supposing men disposed hy some principle in 
tticir natnru lo rcl; on dt-elaralloas and [u-oinnot jvt 
if men found in espertcDce. llint (lierv was no fideHlj' 
on tlic ulhcr part iu niakiog and in keeping (lien, dd 
tnan of common understanding would trust to thcai) 
and so tLe; would become useless. 

Ilenoo it appears, sdiv, that lliis power of giring 
tcsllnionj, and of promiting. can answer no end in SA* 
cieiy. tinli'ii there be a considerable degreci holbof 
fidrlil; on (be one part, and of trust on the atber. 
Those Iwo must stand or fall together, and one of them 
cannol possibly subsist wiibout tbooUior. 

4thl7, It may be observed, (bat Gdclily in deelarB- 
(ions and proniiies. and its counlerpari, (rtisl and reli- 
ance upon tbcm. form a sjsieniof social inlcrconrse, 
the inosi aminble. the most useful, Ibat can fie amoa^ 
men. Wilboul fidelity and (rust, there eun be no bu- 
tnan toeifty. There never nasn society, even of sava- 
ges, nay, even ofmbbers urpimtvi, in which (here was 
sot a great dettrec of veracity and uf fidelity auMMig 
(hcniaelves. Without it, man would bo the moat nn- 
taeial animal that God has made. Ilisitntc wouM Ik 
ia reality what ilohbes eonoelved the slate of nature lo 
be, a Hate of war. of evrrj man againal every nnuij 
noreauld this war over Icnninato !n i»eacc. 

It may be observed, in the Ji/tk (ilttce. il,ai man ii 
Gvidentfy made for livfn;- in ancii-fy. Uh *(HJaI flL 
tkellons show Ibis ai < vi ' ,: ' , i , 

made for seeing, Ilri ij 

lliotc of testifying ami |<i 
dvtit. 

From these obtcrralion* it fall 
ton were made liy luiture, (o en - 
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ilcalaralionB and protnitct, humftn nature would bet 
conlniilictian to ilaclft miide for an end* jet withmt 
the iifcOBUty meansof aiiaining it. As if the ipe- 
oicH htui bren furnished vith good ejeit bat vitlwat 
the power of tuning their cve-lidt. There are m 
blunder! of ihii kind in the works of God. Wberent 
there is an end intendrd, the means are admirsUj fit- 
ted ibr the atlainment of it; and so we find it to be ia 
the case before us. 

For we see that ehildren, as soon ai lliey are eapablo 
of understanding declarations and proraiies, are led by 
tfafir oondif ution (o relj^ ufmn thrm. Tlir^arenolcBs 
led b7 constiiution to veraeil> and candour, od their 
own part. Nor do they rvcr deviaip from this road of 
truth and lineerity, nntil oorrnpti'd b^ bad example 
and bad company. This disposition to sinueritjr in 
themielTCs, and to giTe credit to others* wbetfaer we 
call it iiisfinct, or whatever name we give it, must be 
considered as the efieot of their eonstilution. 

So that the things essential to human society, I 
mean good faith on the one parti and trust on tbe 
otheri are formed by nature in (he minds of ohiJdrTD, 
UTore thvy arc capable of knowing their utility, or 
being inlluenccd by considerations eitber of dnly or In- 
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all men dUapproTe or falsehoud^ ivhen their judgment 
in not biassed. 

I know of no eridence that hat been given of any 
nation so rude, at not to have these sentiments. It is 
eertain that dumb people have themt and liirteover them 
about the same period of life, in whieh they appear in 
those who speak. And it may reasonably be thought^ 
that dumb persons, at that time of life, have had as lit- 
tle advantage, with regard to morals, from their eda- 
eation, as the greatest savages. 

Every man oome to years of refleetion. When he 
pledges his veracity or fidelity, thinks he has a right 
to be orcdited, and is affronted if be is not. But there 
eannot be a shadow of riglit to be credited, unless there 
be an obligation to good faith. For right on one hand, 
necessarily implies obligation on the other. 

When we see that in the most savage state, that ever 
was Imown of the human race, men have always lived 
in societies, greater or less, this of itself is a proof 
from fisot, that they have had that sense of their obli- 
gation to fidelity, without which no human society can 
subsist* 

From these observations, I think, it appears very ev- 
ident, that as fidelity on one part, and trust on the 
other, are essential to that intercourse of men, which 
we call human society ; so the Author of our nature 
has made wise provision for perpetuating them among 
men, in that degree that is necessai*y to human society, 
in all the different i^eriods of human life, and in all 
the stages of human improvement and degeneracy. 

In early years, we have an innate disposition to 
them. In ri^ier years, we feel our obligation to fideli* 
ty as much as to any moral duty whatsoever. 

Nor is it necessary to mention the collateral induce^ 
roents to this virtue, from consiilerations of prudence, 
which arc obvious to every man that reflects. Such as, 



OS TBE HATCIt£ OF A COMTRICT. 8B5 

I may iity (o a mani I intend to do suoh a thing for 
jrour benefit, but I comu under do engagement. Eveiy 
man uDdcmlaDdi) the meaning of this ipeech, ami ices 
noeonlradietion in it: wlirreastir a pnrpoBC deolared 
were the tame thing with aoonlraet. Buoh a ipeeeh 
woulil lie a conlradiction« and would be the «anie a* if 
one sliould a^y, I promiu lo do lueh a thiiigt but I do 
not promiie. 

All tliii ii 10 plain to erei^ man of eommon lenie, 
that it would have been uaoeceHary to be mentioned* 
had not so aouta a man as Mr. Uume grounded iodm 
of the contradictions he tlndi in a contnet* upon cod- 
fuundinga will to engage in a eoninet with a will or 
purpoie to perform Ibe engageroeal. 

1 oomc now to oooiider the ipeculations of thataa- 
ihor wiih regard to contraoiR. 

Id order to lupport a favourite notion of bit own, 
that juiiice is not a natural, but an artifieial virtnei 
tod that it deriTei its whole merit from its utility, he 
has laid dowD some principles which, I Ihioitt have a 
teodenoj to subvert alt fuith and fair dealing among 
mankind. 

In lUe ibiiil volume of the Treatise of Hnman Nft> 
lure. p. 40. he lays li duwo as an undoubted maximp 
that no action can be virtuous or morally good, unless 
there be, in hnman nature, some motive lo produce it) 
distinct from its morality. Let us apply this undoubt- 
ed maxim in an instance or two. If a man keeps his 
word, from this sole motive, that he onght to do so, 
this is ■• virtuous or morally good aeiion. If a man 
9«yaUa debt, f ram Ihi* native, that justice reijuirei 
CUa of li^ Ikii la ■• vbtam or nerally good action. 
if a judge or an arbiter givci n ivatcnce in a cause, 
(roBi DO other mntiie but rrgard to juBliue, this is no 
Tirtaeut or morally good mntioit. Hiesc appear to me 



or Tne natttrk or a contsact. 

•f mon«y,oni?on'li(ionllia( it liervslomlinafrw ilajs ; 
anil, nn«-r ihe rxiiinilian of ilir Itrni agret-d on, lir de- 
mundit (bt? num. 1 n*k. wUnt reason or niolive liair 
I lo rntore itic mont^jr; It m Ell perliaits be sail], rtmt 
my regard to jusrice and abliorrence of vJltan; and 
knavery, arc sudlcienl reasons for mo, if I have llic 
Iraiil grain ol'lionrkty, or sense of duly and oliligntion. 
And tliis answer no iluubt is jut^t and salt<>factDry 10 
man Jn liii elvilizrd slnle, and wlicn trained u(i accord- 
ing to a certain discipline and cilucation. Hut* in liii 
rud(! and more nadirai condition, if you are pleas- 
ed to call Hiu-h B eoiiiltllun nnluml, tliis aniwer would 
be rejected as pcrrvclly unintelligible and sopbisticnl." 

Ilic doctrine vro are laughl in tlits passage is this, 
ibat tbougb a maoi in a ciTilizctl state, and when (rain- 
ed up according to a eertain discipline and education, 
nay bave a regard lo justice, and an abborrcnee or 
villany and knavery, and ^ome sense ofduly and obliga- 
tion ; yet to a man, in bii ruile and mure natural con- 
dilion, tlie cnnsideralions of honesty, justice, dutyi 
and obligation, will be perteelly unintelligible and so- 
phialical. Ami Ibis is brougbt as an ai^ument to 
tbow, thai justice is not a oatural, bul an artiflcial 
Tircue. 

I shall offer some obsrrvadons on this argument. 

ls(. Allhougb il may be true, ibat what In unintelli- 
gible to man In bin rutle stale may be intelligible to 
bim {n bi» rivillzed stale. I cannol conceive, ibal what 
is sophist teal tn the rude Htate should change its nature, 
and beeomo just reaMtning. when man is more im- 
pnTed. ^hal is a sophism, will always be sot nor 
can any change iu the niule hF ihc person who judges, 
make thai (0 I)o just reaMinEng which lieTiire was so- 
filiUlieal. Mr. flume's argumrol rei|uire«. that lo 
■ fu Us rude stale, ihu motives lojuiiiee and ho»- 
ibouU not cnl; npt>Mr to be MpUiiUealt but 
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ftUould millfbc M>. irihe moiii-m wer# JDit in them- 
•rlvro. ihrD jusltcc! woulil be u aatunil *intie. ftlllinugll 
Ibr. rutlr mun, hy an rn-ur qT Uh jud^mrnl. thouRht 
otlu'rwi«o. Bui irj(jili(.'« be mil u oalai'al virtu^t wlitph 
» llic i»oinl Mr. IIuin« inifrnU lo pruvr. lltrn (■•err ap- 
gumrBl. bv v<hirh man in hi* i)tfupa)«t»ir may br urged 
to il, tnu*t l>c a »nphism in rrarHT. and not in appear- 
ance on); ; and tbc rffiret of diaoiplini? anileduiMitioo ia 
(he eiiilixeil hIuIc can fttilj be to make (h<i» motire* 
to justice appear just and satUraclory, which, in Iheir 
own nature, are suphisllcal. 

Sdlj, Il were to be wished, that this ingenioui author 
bad fthown UK, vUy ibal stale of man, in which theobli- 
galion Id bonefitj. and an abhorrenee of villany, appear 
perfectly unintelUgiblvs aud sopbistital, sfaoultl be bt* 
mortnatural sfalr. 

It is the nalmrof hnmansoQiely to be progr«ssWe, 
as mueb a» it is the oalore of the individual. In iIm 
individonl. the state of infanr} leails In llial of child* 
bood, childhoiul to jauiU, joalli lo luaofaood, &a<l atsB- 
hood to old iige. If one should say. that the state of 
infaney is a niore natural slate than ihai of manhood 
or of old age, I am apt (o think, ihat ibJs would be 
woi-dii wiihout any meaning. In like manner, in hs* 
roan society, tliere is a natural progress from rudeness 
to civilization, from ignorance to knowkilge. What 
period of this progress shall wccall man's natural state I 
To me they appear all equally natural. Every slate ef 
society is eiiually natural uherein men have aceesslo 
exert tlicir n»(ural powers about llieir proper obieeti^ 
'and lo improve those powers by the means which tbeir 
situation alfdrda. 

Mr. Tlumc, indeed, shows some timidity in nffiraning 
the rude state to be the more natural slate of man; aiidt 
therefore, adds this qualifying pareutbests, If you art 
pleased to call such a condition natural. 



nut U ought to be ub»crvc(I. Hint if the pri.'inis«i ol' 
bii arguinvHi tte wi;;ikt-ne<l bjr llti* oluuii:, Uic saiiif 
VPAkoetiB iiiuvi be oiinimiiDicitlr*! lu lliu conclutiiin ; 
■nil (bo uonclutioo, Hcuordingto lliv rules tifgWfA teH' 
soDtng. aufjlu lo be, Ibul Juslice U un »rlilii-.iul virtue, 
ir^ou be pleated lu call it artillciHl. 

Silly. It vitrr- iilewite lo In: vritlied, llmt Mr. Hume 
bad Mbowii ^ram Hict, iliui ib»ru ever did exist »ui:b a 
ktnie of man UB ibul wUieb be tiitlU bis more natutnil 
aiatc. It ii a i>)alii whereia a uiun buiTuwB a »uiii of 
nionej', on Ibe condiiiun ibat lie is lo renloro it in n 
fcv da>t; }el ulien Ibe liiiitt of (tujincnt come*, bla 
abligaiion to repu) Hb:tl he burrowod in (lerrL-olIj un- 
inicUigiblo and »o|diis.iGal. It would buve beea prop- 
er to ba«c given at leusl a !iin];le instance of aoino 
tribe of Ibe lininan raeo lliat wns found lo Ik- in (bit 
nalurol nuie. If nu luch insianco can be given, U i> 
probably a blate invrrlji imaginary; like ibat Htute, 
wliich lonie bave imagined, wherein men were Oarang 
Outanga. or wherein ibey were QibeH willi taiU. 

Indeed, lueb a nImIc tecmii imposiiible. That a man 
ihuuld lend wiilioui tkny coDceittion of bis having a 
right to bu repaid ; or that a man should burrow on 
the condition of pajlng in a few days, and yet have no 
oonuepiiua of his obligaiion. sceiDs to mo to involve h 
BOB tradic lion. 

I gram, that a humane man may lend wilhuui any 
cxpeuiBlion of being repaid; but (bat ho should lend 
«iiboul any cuneeplion of a right to be repaid, is a 
cuntrndielioo. In like manner, a fraudulent man 
may burrow wiiboul an inlcnliou of paying back; but 
that be should twrrow, while an obligation to repay it 
pcrf*.-«tly uniuielligible to him. tlii* Is a eoniradielon. 

TliM laiue aiilhurt in hi* Kni|uiry into the Prineiplei 
' Morali, Ket. i. treating of iha same sul^tit, has 
lie fulliiwiDi; Doia: 




•' "Fit evident. IIiAt the «i)l or ronsent ninne never 
trnnircn property, nor causes the oMigalinii of a pram- 
tM>. (^rur (lie RHine tfaoontng cKtvntlK to butli) but lb« 
>ill iniiKt bo csprcsHH] b^ wonli »r signs, in orOer lo ' 
impoae a tie upon niiv nmn. Tlie expression bcia|; 
URGC brought in ns miliivnieiil to ihe vii\l, soon bwj 
nonHm the principnl part of Ihe promise ; nor will ftj 
man ttn Ivsi bound b^' his worti, though he secretly gira 
a difleront direclion lo his intention, and wilh-hold (1m' 
assent of liis mind. But though Ihe expression inake^' 
on most ocvas!o»3, t)ie whole of the pivmisc ; yet it 
dues not aliva^a «o; and one Mho should make use of 
any cipresxioHt of which he knows not the meaning' 
nnd whieh he usi>9 without any »enio of (he oonseqiiea- 
4:es, would not certainly be bound by it. Kay, ihougb 
ho know its meaning ; yet if he uses it in jest oulyi 
and with lucli signs as show evidently he has no se-, 
rious intention of blading himself, he would not be uti> 
dor any obligation of performane^ ; hut i( is neeesfiar; 
thai the w'Di'tlttbeapei'Jecl eApression of the will, with- 
out any eontrary signs. Nay, even this we must not 
carry so far as to imagine, that one whom, from onr 
quickness of understanding, we conjeelure lo have an 
inlenlioii of deceiving us. is not bound by his expres- 
sion or verbal promise, if we accept of it, but most 
limit this conclusion to those cases, where Ihe signs 
are of aditferent nature from those of deceit. All these 
contradictions- arc easily accounted for, if justice arises 
entirely IVom its usefulness lo society, hut will never 
be explained on any other hypothesis." 

Here we have the opinion of (his grave moralist and. 
acute metaphysician, that the principles of honesty 
and fidelily are at bottom a bundle of contradictions. 
This is one part of his moral system which, I cannot 
help thinking, borders upon licenliousness. It surely 
lends to give a very unfavourable notion of that eardi- 



nal rirtne, without wbiek no man ban a title (o be call- 
1^ an hunrst man. Wliul re|^nl can a man pay 
10 the virtue of fltldiiy, who b<-lit.-««-s iliul io csMenlial 
rules conirailict racli other f Can a man bo Iwund by 
contrail i<;i or J rulf i of conduoi ? No more, aurvlji 
than be can be bounil lo believe contradict orj prim-ipli;*. 

lie tells UH, •■ Tbul all these uoni radio) ion* are eati- 
ly aooounivti for, if justice arises entirely from its use- 
fulnesi to nociely, but will never be csplainetl upon 
any olher lyiKiihfsis." 

I know not indeni «bat is meant by accounting for 
coniradielionS) op explaining lliom. I apprrbcnd, 
tbai no hypotbesis can make tltal vhich is a contra* 
diciion lo be no contradiotion. Ilonevert without 
allempling (o account for these eonlradiotions upon 
hi* aWD hypothesis, ho pronounces, in a decisive lonci 
thai ihcy will never lie cKplainct) upon any other hy- 
pothesis. 

What if it shall appear, that the conlrndiclions meR- 
tioned in this paragrapbi do all lake Ibcir rise rr«m 
two oapilal mistakes ilio author has made vitb regard 
to Ibc nature of pramines and eonlraets ; and if, «bra 
these are oorreelcd. there shall not appear a shadow of 
contrail lotion in the euHei put by bim i 

The first mistake is. that a promise is some kind of 
will. coDtent, or blcniion, which may lie espresied. 
or may not be rspresxed. This in lo mistake the na< 
ture of a promise; rarnovtill.no eonsent or inlcntion 
that I* Dot cxpressml. is a promise. A promise, being 
a sii«ial inuisoclion between two parlies, without being 
esptvs«cd can liave no BXiilUMO. 

Another Fapllsl tnifiakn thai mns Ihrnop^h the pM- 
Uge cii< ' I-. 'ii ii I I.I .ill, . .. I-, , :, .1 II ', 111 ion, 
wbieti r pi'r- 

forn *>ij '■ ■■ !■ iliore 

I may he n ('r,iin)iil'»i ]■■ ■ l indention 



orptrfomiing. Rol ih<: iulrnrioiilnperfunntbr prni 
iw. or nol la prrfonii iti wlietbri- llie mienliuD lie 
known lu the other parif or nol. niaL.Ps do p»ri nr ths 
promiM!, it it & solilarjt act ot iliu niioil. nod can iieilh* 
er ooniiilute nor (li»iioli'*r an vUli](aiion. What malu* 
a [Hvnkiw is. that it br rx|)iv«»cd tu llir uilier parlj 
vrith uiMlrnttaiKling. and wild an intention to becvuM 
bound, and ihal it be acufiilvd by liiiii. 

Carrying ibne remarks along witk us. let a% review 
tbe passHRc vilrd. 

iKt, tic ubscrvt-x. that Ibc uill orconKenI alonr doe* 
nol cauHo i)ie oblij^tioD of a itromiaet but it must bi 
eiproMd. 

1 answer: the will nol expressed is nut a proDiisel 
and is it a ountradielion, that tbai ubicli is not n jirom 
iiff »bould not eauxe ilie obUgalion of a promise? Hi 
goes ud: the expnsidoD being once brought in aa sub 
^r«icDl lo ibe will, soon beeomta a principal part a{ 
tbc pi-oiiiiie. Here it jh suppostcd, thai tbe expressioq 
was not ui'igiiinllj a lumtiijiucnt part oT (lie promise, 
but it soon beeomfg such. It is brought in loaid ant 
be subservient lo ihe promise which was made befor* 
b>the will, ir Mr. Hume bad considered, lhai it is the 
expi-essiun accompanied wilh understanding and will li 
become bound, that conslilutes a promise, be would 
never ba^e said, that the expression soon becomes a 
pan, aud is brought in as subservient. 

He adds, nor w ill a man be less bound b; bis word* 
though he seereilj' gives a diBerent direction (o his in- 
tention, and (tilh-holds the assent of bis mind. 

The casie here put, needs some explication. £ilber 
il means, that (be man knowingly and voluntarily 
gi«eB bis word, without anj' intenlion of giving his word, 
6r that be gives il without the intention of keeping it, 
and performing what be promises. Tbe last of these 
is indeed a possible ca^e^ and i(, I apprehend, what 
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Mr Hunte mmni. Rut llie iotcntiDo of Wccplag 
fail proini«e iiinapart ufllie promiae. nor doe* it hi 
Uic IcaHt aObct (lie ubligalioa oril, aa wr bavc orica ob- 
tcrvfd. 

irih« SDllior meant that Ibe niRn ntay knouJnRljr 
and voIuiitHrilvgt*o tiis woi^. wiilioiil lh« tntealion 
oTKiviDR bi» woi-d, ibit it impoMiblv : fur tticb in ibo 
nature of all locial act* at ihv uiind, tliatt at ibvj 
eanool tie. without licjni; ciprcssed. ■<■ the; cannot be 
rxpreaicd knowingly and willingly, but llirj must be. 
ir« man pnti a i|Ui-slion knnwinglv and williof;);. iC 
it imposvible tlial be should at Ibe name time will not 
to put it. ir he gWe* a command knowingly and 
willingl.f. it is Impoiaible that Le should at the sani« 
time *ill not to (;ive it. Wc ronnnt bare ecmtnry 
villa at Ibc same time. And. in like mannvr. ifa man 
knowingly and willingly bceouiei bound hy a promiM* 
It U inifiasMble that ho ihould at the same tim« «)ll 
BOt to be bound. 

ToflDp{w«r, tbcivrore. that when a man knowinf;ly 
and willingly gives his worti, be witb-bolda that will 
and intenllon wliii-b makes a promise, is indeed a eon- 
fradietion; but the eontradioiiun Ja not in tbe natiira 
•f (ho promiie, htit in tbe case supposed by Mr. Ilune. 

Ho adds, though Ibo expression, for tbe most part, 
nakea the whole of the proniiae. it does not uittnyaao. 

I answer, (bat (he eipresBion, il' it is not aocotn- 
panied wi(h underslanding, and will to eogagei never 
Biakei a promise. Tbe author here assumea a poatu- 
Ial(!, which ntihody etcr gninlril, and whieh ean onljr 
be grounded on the iniiMisiiblc luppositian iiiiMie in 
(bo Formrr »cntfocr. And at llicn' ean be no [iromiw 
wittaoiii I . . . . _ , , _ . , ii it marrel- 

Itiui III. I I, or wnrda 
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lite IiLit oase pal hy Mr. Hume, ii thai of a msn 
who promiRD* rruutluIcDOjr with an iDlenUon not to 
prrfurtn. nnd wliosc fraudiileot iotention is discovered 
hy the other parij'. who, notwithstanding, accepts the 
promiite. IIo is boandt says Mr. Hume, bj his rcrbol 
prutuiM-. tTndoublcdljr ho is bound, because an in(ca> 
tion act lo perform the itromiHe. whether known lo tbo 
other partj or not, makes no part of the promisC) nor 
afl^eli it* obligation, as has been repeatedly obsemd. 

From what has been said. I think it evident, that to 
one who attends lo the nature of a promise or contract, 
there is not the least appearance of eontmdiotioo n 
the principles of morality rela<ing to contracts. 

]t would indeed appear wonderful, that such a man 
as Air. Hume slioultl have imposed upon himself in so 
plain a matter^ if we did not sec frei^uent instances of 
ingenious men, who&c zeal in supporting a favourite 
bypothesit, darkens their understanding, and binders < 
theiu from seeing what is before their eyca. 




THAT HOKAL APTBOBATIOM tHVLlBft A HEAL JUDOMKBT. 

Thr approbatioa of good aoiionsi antl diiapprolm- 
llun of Imd. are bo fatniliar to every man come la 
years of undcratanding, lliat it seemi strange lliorc 
iltuuld be any dispulo about Uicir nature. 

Wliflhrr we reflect upon our own conduct, or attend 
to the conduct of others villi wliuiu vc live, or of whom 
we hear or read, we cannot help approving of >om« 
tbiogK, disapproving of others, anil regarding many with 
perfect indiflbrcnoc. 

These opcraliona of our minda we are conseious of 
every day. and almost every hour we live. Men of ripe 
underitanding an- capable of reflecting upon them, and 
of attending to what passes iu tLeir own ilio ugh ts on 
such occasions ; yet. for half a century, it has been a 
serious dispute among philosophcrst what this oppro- 
balioa and disapprobation is, wbctlier tbcrcbe a real 
JudgmeDl included in it, which, like all oilier judgmenli, 
must be true or false; or, wbctlier it inoludo no more 
but some agreeable or uneasy fvetiog. in the person who 
approves or disapproves. 

Mr Humeobservea very justly, that ihh is a contro- 
versy «fart(d of lalt. Before ibo modern system of 
idcMaad impressioos was introtlnoed. nothing would 
ham appeared mora absard than to say. that when I 
coDilflinn a man for what be has done, 1 pass nojudg- 
ucol nl all about tbo man, bal nnly exprets some unea- 
sy fir«linKiti mj-tr'T 

Nor did the ti 'iicovcry at 

onoe, but gradu:i!l nlingas its 

coftieqijrr>r - ,.,■] ||s «pir. 

it Diorr ii !i)*opbert 



De> Cartel and Mr. Lwke wrnt no furllicr Ibao U 
lualnlaiii. iltat ihe •ceoiKbr; i|«aliUc» of ItoAy, hf«t 
■fid m)i). >uuim1. polour. taile. and tinvU. wbicb w« 
IH-rorire ami jud^ to In- in ihr psiernal objrct, af« 
mere fwlinp «r »eBtatioi« in our miiwls, iLere being 
nolbiag in bodie* (hcinsclrei (o «hicb Uiosc aBmo ca 
bo- applied ; and ibat ihe office o( ibe citcmal »en»M 
isnot lojudgporGKiornnl Ibinpi. but tnilj' to give u 
idmor icnstioiiH, from wbicb wp are by reaaoDiag to 
drduM tbe csisteDoe of a material worbl wiibout (UtU 
well AR wc ran. 

Arthur Collier and bivbop Berkeley discovered, fr«n 
ibc Mine priiK-ipIcs. Ibal the primary, as well as tbe 
Mcondary (|tialilics of bodies, such a» exienaion, figlH^ 
solidity, motion, are only seosaliona in our miodi}' 
and tiicrcforei that Ibcre is uo material vrorld witboiC 
HI at all. I 

The same pbiloaopby, when it came to be applied la ' 
tnallcrs of (aste, discovered (bat beauty and deformity 
:iie not any (liingin llie ubjecis, (o wliieli men, from the 
beginning of ibc world, atcribed them, but eertaio led- 
ings in llie mind of tbe spectator. 

The next step was an easy consetiuence from all tbt 
preceding, that moral approbation and diaapprobatioa 
are not jodgmeDti, whi«h must be true or false, btt 
barely, agreeable and uneasy feelings or sensations. 

Mr. Hume made the last step io this progress, and 
crowned (he system by what be calls bit hypothesis i to 
wit, that belief is more properly an act of tbe sentitivef 
than of tbe cogitative part of our nature. 

Beyond this, I think no man can go in this track ; ■»- 
satlon or feeling is all, and what is left to the eogiU* 
tive part of our nature, I am not able to comprebeod. 

I have had occasion to consider each of these |mn- 
doxes, cscepiing that which relates to morals, in Es- 
says on (he Intcllectoal Powers of Man ; and, (bough 
they be iirictlj' conneeled with each «tber> and vitb 
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the system vfhieh has produced them, I have attempt- 
ed to shoWf that they are ioconsistent with just notions 
of our intellectual powerst no less than they are with 
the common sense and common language of mankind. 
And thisy I think, will likewise appear with regard to 
the conclusion relating to morals ; vtx. That moral 
approbation is only an agreeable feelingy and not a real 
Judgment. - 

To preVent ambiguity as much as possible^ let us 
attend to the meaning of feeling and of judgment. 
These operations of the mind, perhaps, cannot be logi- 
cally defined ; but they are well understood, and easily 
distinguished, by their properties and adjuncts. 

Feeling, or sensation, seems to be the lowest degree 
of animation we can eonceiye. We give the name of 
aiumai to every being that feels pain or pleasure ; and 
this seems to be the boundary between the inanimate 
and animal creation. 

We know no being of so low a rank in tlie creation 
of God, as to possess this animal power only without 
any other. 

We commonly distinguish/feltn^ from thinking, be- 
cause it hardly deserves the name ; and though it be in a 
more general sense, a species of thouglit, is least remov- 
ed from the passive and inert state of things inanimate. 

A feeling must be agreeable, or uneasy, or indiffer- 
ent. It may be weak or strong. It is expressed in 
language either by a single word, or by such a con- 
texture of words as may be the subject or predicate of 
a proposition, but such as cannot by themselves make 
a proposition. For it implies neither affirmation nor 
negation; and therefore cannot have the qualities of 
true or false, which distinguish propositions fi*oni all 

Lather forms of speechf and judgments from all other 
pels of the hM. 
. tkatlkmpt Mch a ftding, is indeed an affirmative 

IS testimony grounded upon 



•■ntuiiivrjwlgmriit. Bnt the feeling is only ftnetn* 
«f ikb propBkiiioB ; and it cbd odI; make a propoiitiM 
* Wa jrikcd with ftBolher (erm, b; ft verb afflrwig or 

A» fMi^p Afttm^rviibn the BBimal natnre tnm iW 
iHtwBur : M jmigng ttemu to dif Unguish the mm- 
k ■»»TT frwB iW aMtvlT miinal. 

TWi^ ^^kgmnx IB |:«>nrnl ii expressed hj on 
vW ■ iMipak^ fts iW nosi complex operatfoni flf 
■k MM ^«« W: >el kpMiiruUr jadgment caBOiil; 
h . XW 1. W1J kf & trtiinve. aai h\ that kind of in- 
--M^ ■*«■ iwjTK-iws taS h frtfmlion. m which then 
«M'^ H«.«w i> V s rr«^ IB ibe indieatire mode. 

'^^-'^ ■ ^iK -MBA w m w rn tilr be true, or faXm, 
Mk :'^ -4^ a*^ W mi iC the fnpaution which ei- 
»«M- i. t > 1 ^BraiuaM *r the anderataiidi^g 
•' : —CW''« L.- 1 lA » :rte, k Uw- er dnlNaas. 

K --•u^--a>>«. wr mx ieda^mk tbe object abort 
*>£i-« K -.A,^- T-«ia .'tif ax. ifAtmmi ii jadgingtf 

V ■^•tt « im::-**^ buk. h> fXTcetaef fcr a prap- 
-■*- .« ti. k-:i., ^Kft-icC MT iv-tAe. alvijrs aeeen- 
^ «? jx^lhrfTop- 
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These two operaUont oT mint), when we ooDBider 
(heni (epamlcl^i aro very ilifTcrenl. und chs1I> ditllo^ 
guishrtl. Whoa wefral without judging or Judge wilb- 
oui ferlbg. ii it imposiiblo. witliuut verjr gross toattcn- 
tJon, to intBiako the one Tor ibu oihvr. 

But in miiny operations of Iho tiiind, both are in^ep- 
ar«UIj- conjuinud under one naiue ; and when wo ore 
Boi aware that the opcraiion isconiplei. we ma; take 
one ingredient lo he the whole* and overlook (he otiicr. 

In former ogei. th:it moral ^wer, by which human 
aoiion* ought to be regulated, was called reason, and 
considered bolh by philosoiihcr^, and h; the Tulgar. at 
the power nr judging wbul wo oughti and what wo 
ought not to do. 

This is ver; Tullj expressed b; Mr. Tlome, in his 
Treatise of Human Nature, Book it. part 3. sect. 9. 
Nothing is more usual in philoiophv, and even in coro- 
DioD lire, than lo talk of the oombat of passion and 
nason» to give the preference to reason, and assert 
that men are onljr so far vlrtuoun as they eonform 
themselves to in diolatea. Ever; ratioual creature, it 
is said, is obliged to regulate his aotioos hj reason ; 
and if an; other motive or principle challenge the di> 
motion of his conduct, he ought to oppose it, till It be 
entirely subduv«l. or, at least, brought to a cnnformilj' 
to that superior principle. On thii method nf think- 
ing, the greatest part of mural philusophj, ancient and 
motlemi Mtns to be founded." 

Thai Uhmc philosophers nltcndctl chiefly to the 
jodging power of our moral faculty, appears from the 
tliey gave to its operations, and from the whole 
oflhcir language eonccrning it. 





morv simple act*, insppanibl; united in our ootMtilutiinii 
atii) ihat in ibcM-, vcnsation or feeling oflen makea one 
in^^rrdietit. 

Tbus tbcappctitcn ofliungrrand tliir«l are cioin|Miuiil- 
cd or an unraoT nfnsHtion, and the desire of foot) or 
drink. In our brnevol^nt aRVctiaofi titere id ba(b >■• 
agreeable feciiog, and a deaire of happtncis to the ob- j 
jrci or our afTL-ciion ; and malevolent aiTi-cliuns liave 
in^rrdirnisora conli'ar; nature. 

In (hrsc insUnces. sensation or feeling ia insepara- 
bly eonjaincd with desire. In olhrr instanees, we find 
seniaiion inseparably conjoined witb judgment or belief* 
and that in t wo diflereot ways. In some inslanees, the 
judgment or belief seems (o be tlic consequence uf (he 
seoKntinn, and to be regulated by it. In other instan- 
ces, the Bonsaiiun is the consequence of tbe judgment. 

When we perceive an external object hy our senses, 
ve have a sensation conjoined with a firm belief of the 
existence and sensible qualities of the external objcet. 
Nor has all the sulitility of metaphysics been able to 
disjiiin what nature has conjoined in our constitution. 
Des Cartes and Locke endeavoured, by reasoning, to 
deduce (he existence of external objects from our sen- 
salions. but in vain. Subsequent philosophers* fioditig 
no reason for this oonnectioni endeavoured ta throw off 
the belief of external objects as being nomsonable ; 
but this attempt is no less vain. Nature has doomed 
us to believe the testimony of our senses, whether we 
can give a good reason for doing so or not. 

In this instance, the belief or judgment is ibe con- 
sequence of the sensation, as (be sensation is the con- 
sequence of the impression made oo-tbe organ of sense. 

But in most of the operations of mind in which 
judgment or belief is combined with feeling, the feel- 




iio eoDseqneaoe of Ihe, 
oil by it. 

Tliu>. an account ofllie ^ooA oortdtietora rrieudata 
dislanoc gives me » very agreeable feetiiig. and a conlra- 
r3racM>unlviuiil(lgivenieaYery unrasj tVvling^butiliesn 
freltng« diipoiMl enlii-rly uiion ni; belief or the report. 

In hope, (here it an agreeulile reeling, depending upon 
Iho belief or expcfalJun of good to cumc : fear ts 
made up of euntmr; Ingredients ; in both, the fecliog 
in rr^laled by the degree of bt-lief. 

In the respect we l>car to Ihe wortlijr, and in our 
contempt of Ihe woriUlosst tlieru is both jndgmeni and 
ftwlini;. and (he last depeiuls entirely u|ion the tint. 

Tfao Baine nmj Iw said orgraiilude fov good oiBeeit, 
and nnenlment of injuries. 

Let tne now cnnisidcr how I am afleoird when I see 
a man exerting bim-clf nolil.v in a good eauw. 1 am 
coDscious that the elTeet of hii cvnduet on m; wind is 
complex, though it nia,v be called b; one name. I look 
up to his virtue, I approve* 1 admire if. In doing so, 
I bare pleasure indeed, or an agrrcatile feeling; this 
is granted. But 1 find myself interested Ju bio suc- 
cess and in his fame. This is afieeijun ; it is love and 
esteem, wliicli is more than aicre feeliag. The Uaii 
is Ihe object of this esteem i bat in mere feeling Ibcro 
ii DO olifecl, 

I am likewinc conseions, Ihat this agreeable feeling 
in me. and this etieeni of him. dcpond eolireljr upon 
tbejndgment I formof biseoBduul. I judge ibat (tiii 

idoel merits etteeni ; and, while I Itint judj^. I 
uot but c»tcem him. and eontvmplale bit eonduel witlii 
pleasnrr. Penunde me that Im was brtlied, or that Itcl 
acted from some mereeiiarjr or Itad mu(i«<'. immcdiiilp*! 
}y mv ealeem and mv ngn-eable feeling tai 

Imbe approbatioD ofacood acliun. iLm 
i< fecliiig itnl«ed, bat Ihere ii also es(e><( • 
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aoil both the feeling and the esteem depend u| 
judgmeol «c furtn of liia conduct. 

W1iea I f serciite my moral Taitultjr about r 
>«Uons or those of other meiii I an conscious that I 
judge ai well a* feel. I accuse and excuse. 1 acquit 
simI oomlemn. 1 aiicnl and disseol. I belicto. awl dU- 
believci anddoubi. These are acts of judgmeaU aod 
Bol feelings. 

tivifry dricrminalton of the understanding* with re? 1 
gai-d to ttbat ii true or false, is judgment. Tbal(,4 
ought Dot lo sieal.or to kill.orlobearfal^e witnesi, are 
proposiiioDs, of (he truth of vihit-h 1 am as well eon*^ I 
TJnocd as of anj projioHiiion in Euclid, I am couscioui', T 
that i judge Ibem to be (rue iirofm sit ions ; and my o 
eoiuusnesii makes all other arguments unncceasaryi 
with regard to the operations of m; own mind. 

That other men judge, as well as feel, ia &uch caseiai 
Ian eonvinced. because the; understand mo when I, 
express my moral judgment, and express theirs by the 
fame terms and phrases. 

Suppose that, in a case well known to both, toj 
friend says. Such a man did welt and worthily t hia 
conduct ia highly approvable. This speech aoeording 
to all rules of interpret ation, expresses my friend's 
judgment of the man's conduot. I'hia judgment may 
be true or false, and I may agree in opinion with him, 
or I may dissent from him without offence, as we may 
diAer in other matlers of judgment. 

Suppose, again, that, ia relation to the same oaaOf 
my friend says. The man's conduct gave me a very 
agreeabU feeling. 

This speech, if approbation be nothing but an agree- 
able feeling) must have the very same tneaning with, 
the first, and express neither more nor less. But this 
eannot be, for two reasons. 

1st, Because there is no rule in gramnMr or rbet«< 
jiOf nor any usage in language, by wluoh these (wo 




■peeebea can be ««n*triieili ■« m to U»ve Ibe sane 
nnmifig. Tbc^flrW oiipr«ft^«a piftintjr aa o^tDtan or 
Judgntcnl or lh« comJuvt at the lasit, Imii sa; « notbing or 
the ipcuktT. 'J'h« second mtiy tnlinn a Tact eoDeern- 
tog iIm speaker ; li* wil, that lie liati such a feeling. 

tSnother Kawn mlty ihcso two apecchct vannot niraii 
the saino Ibiagii, thai the (Ir->t may be conlradiclvd 
williODl an; gruund oroHl-ncc. sucli canlrailictjon brin;; 
only B diOVri'Dcc of opinion, wliiclii lo a reaounabb: 
ntao. gWcs do ofl'i^iKM-. But ihc sccoriI ipceoh eannot 
bceonirailiiMcil (vtiliout aa nlTratit { for, a8e*ei7nae 
must koow hi» own fntliagit. lu •lenj' dial a man bad a 
fwlint; wbicb be itlBrnts he had, j> (d ebar^ bim witlt 
falttebood. 

ir moral approttallon be a real Judj^montt wbiob pre- 
daceti an agrt-caMo feeling in the mini) of him who 
judgci, both »pccches are perreell; inldUgible, in the 
most obvious and lilerat oentc. Their meaning i> difler' 
cot* but ihejr are rclax-d, m ibal the one mar be infer 
red from the olhiT. r« weinfcr iheeflVet fraiu the eattte. 
or the cau»e n^mibe eSi-ct. I know, ibal «bata man 
juilgeato be a vrrjr vortlij' aelinn, heeoalemplalet with 
pleasure; and what he contemplate* wilb plcatnre, 
nu4t. in bia Judga>ent, have worih. But tlje Judgment 
aad I bo feeling are dilT-rent aeta ufhi* mind, though 
e«nnee(ed ai cniiic and efleet. lie mn csprcst cither 
tlMODeorllie other wiih perfeel prujiriet; ; bat the 
■pereb which cxpreiaea hit feeling i* allugrther im- 
praper and inrpl tu expreit his jnr': —rr r r- ' 
dent re«*aR, (bat judgntcnl ami i' 
euses eonnceted, ai-c ihin^ In i li 

If wo nppoae, on rill I ' ' 
batioa )a QOlhing notr < 
caajoned by (be eaaterii:*! 
qwoah above nBn(m>rtl . . 
pmwaalllliHl U m«ni ' 

»«l- IV. I 
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Ih« flnl Rlirci-li rUhtr nieiins Oic vcr; sninr Ikhtg. 
wliieh cnniwt Im*, fur (ben^gisoDH already menlioaed, or 
ft lias no luraning. 

Now, w« may appeal lo thr peadcr. ivli^itier. in ooa- 
v4T«aiion tipfln human characters, nafU §|)eeehi'4»s ilw 
Hnl Hrc fiDl nn rrcijucnl, an faniiliar. and as well under- 
■Cowl, US any thing in language ; and whiMher they have 
not heen common in all a^-a tliat wc cttn trace, and in 
all lunpin^s ? 

IWa doctrine, thererore, that moral apprabafioB is 
merely a reeling without judgment, necessarily can-ies 
along witb it this oonsequenoe, (hat a Torm of ipceoh, 
upon one of (lie most eontmon topiosordisooursetWbieh 
cillier has no meaning, or a meaniog irrrconcileaMe to 
all rsles of grammar or rhetoric, is found lo be eon- 
non and familiar in all languages, and in all ages of tha 
vorld. while every man knows how to express the mean- 
ing, if it hare any, in plain and proper language. 

Such a consequence I think sufficient to sink any 
philusoplirral Di)inion on uliioh it hangs. 

A parlipiilar language may have some oddityf or 
even absurdity, introduced by some man of emiiteaoe, 
from caprice or wrong judgment, and followed, hj wr- 
vile imitators, for a lime, till it be deteeled. and, of 
consequeDee, discounlenaneed and dropf ; but that the 
■amo absurdity shonid pervade all langoagei. tbroogh 
all ages, and that, after being detected and exposedt it 
should still keep its countenance and its plaee in lan- 
guage as much as before, this oan never be while nwtt 
have understanding. 

It may be observed, by the way, that the same ar- 
gument may be applied, with equal force, against those 
other paradoxical opinions of modem philosophy, wUoh 
we before mentioned as eoDneoted with this, sneh asp 
that beauty and defornrity are not at aH in the objeets to 
-vhioli language universally ascribes them, bot are 
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merely fcellngi in iha mind ur Ihe spectator; that the 
Moundai}' qualiliei are nol in exteroal olijrcti, but are 
merelj' feelingi or lensiations in liim tlial pcreeivei 
tlwDi i anilf in genrralt lliat our external and iDlernal 
senwi are faoullies by wtiioh we have Benaaiioos or 
feeling! odIj'. but b;' wliicb we ilo not judge. 

Tbat ever; furm of ipeeelii wbicli language afliii'dB 
to expreaa our judguienti, nhuuld, in all ages, and in all 
languages) be used (o express what i^ no judguient; 
and tbat feelings, wbich aiv eaiilj' exjtrciiird in proper 
UuguagCt should as uuiversally be expressed hy lan- 
guage altogether improper and absurd, 1 cannot be- 
lieve ; and therefore must conclude, tbat if language 
be ibe expression of Ihuughl, menjud^eof the prima- 
ry and seeoodary qualities of body by their external 
senses, of beaut; and deforniityt by tlicir iHstc, and of 
virtue and vice, by their moral faculty. 

A truth so evident as this is, can hardly be obscured 
and brought into doubt, but by the abuse of wonts. 
And much abuse of words ibere has been upon this 
subject. To avoid this, as mueh as possible) I have 
used the word j tidpnenf, on one side, and gentnlion, ov 
fuling, upon the otlier j because tlicse words iiave been 
least liable to al>use or ambiguity. But it may be 
pro|>cr to malLc some observations upon other words 
thai have been used in tliis controversy. 

Mr. Ilume. in his Treatise of Human Nature, haH 
employed two srolions upon it, tlie lilies of which are, 
■ttoral fliffiHcliinu not derhed/rom Reaaan, and JVor- 
al BiMtinetioiu derivtd/rom a Moral aewte. 

Wbw be is not, by oiuloro, led unawares to speak 
of iMMBlikeotlMr awOf ba limils tbat word to signify 
r llic power of judging iu matters mcirly Bpccula- 
Uciice ho eoaoludesi "Tliat reason uf iltcif is 

lelive and perfeotty inert." Tbat '< aelions may bo 

idahle or blkmeablet bat oaiuiil be reaionalile or vf^-. 





rcaMosble." Tlinl " it « noC contrary lo reason, la 
prefer lUc (Icttruclion of lite wkule world la Uic Krslrb* 
iog atnj finger." 'ITinl "il i» iwtc<Miirar> lo reuoiii 
for UK lo ehooin mj lolal niin lo urc^Mil ibe leas* un- 
eauon* or an Imliaoi ur of a |wr»0B who)]; nnkooWB 
(D roe.'* 'I1ta( •• rcatoo i», and oughl only to be, iIm 
tlaf r or the paMwnit. ami t- au oever prrtrnd lo an; otii- 
eroSce. ibaa lo irneaudbbr; ilioin." 

Kite lake ibr word rrnxim lo mean what eoinino* 
u*e. both of phitosopliersi and of the vulgar* has oiade 
it Id mean. llii'>e maxims are not onljr Talte, but licca> 
lioo*. li il onlv bi» abuacor the words reason and 
jHunim, ibat can JuKifj Uicm from lliiiceoiure. 

The meaning of a eomcuon won! U not to l»c ascer- 
tained bji pUilowiJiical thvorv, bul by common usage; 
and if a man will lake tlieliliertjt of limiling or extend- 
ing lite moaniag of common vordi at hii pleasure, be 
may. tike MaDdcville. iRsinuale Ihe mosi licenlioai par* J 
rido^rsttilb ilieappcaninee of plausibility. I liavebe- 1 
Tare made some obserralMtu upon the meaning of this 
word. Essay II. ehap. 2. and Essay III. part S. chap. 
1. to wliicb the reader is referred. 

When Mr. Hume derives moral distiaelioBS from a 
moral senie, I agree vilh him la words, bat we diCTer 
alwnl tbcBKaniRg of iheword aeiue. Every power to 
wliieh the name of a sense has been giTcn, is a power of 
judging of Ibe objects of that sensct and has beeD ae- 
counted such in all ages ; the moral sense therefore is 
Hie power of judging in morals. But Mr. Hume will 
have the moral sense to beooly a power of feeling, with- 
out judging: this Hake to be an abuse of a word. 

Authors who place moral approbation in fcelingmly, 
very onen use the word saitimimt, to express feeliBg 
without Jadgment. This 1 take likewise to he an abate 
of a word. Our moral determinations may, with pr^ 
priety, be called moral saitimmtt. For the word cm/j- 
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fflfHtt in llic Englisli Ungunge. ncvt^r, >* 1 oonceiret i%- 
iiiB«* mere rL-ellne, tiui jiitlgm<^nl iicoaiiipanicd ntili (cel- 
ing. It WB9 wont totignir^uptnion arjudgmont of itnj 
kind, l*ul, of UiCi is sppropH&ird lo ntgntf}' nn opinion 
or jodgtncRti lltatatrikeni and|irodiice!i »ut»e ugrenble 
or UBeaiy einolian. So we ([Ksk of seniimenls uf n- 
speet. of ettccm, of gralliudc. Bui I never heard (hfr 
pain of ihe gout, or any uihor mere feelingi called ■ 
srnlinicnt. 

Iltcd the word jadgmntt has been naed bf Mr. 
lIoRir to express witut lie mainlaina to br onljr « feel- 
ing. Trraiise of Human Nature, parts, page S, "The 
Irrtn fereeption it no lesn npplirabletolhoseyurf^nmiU 
hy which wo disliDgiiiiih moral good and cvitf than (o 
crtry oiher operaiitin of (he mind." P«T)ia|)9 lie u«cd 
(hia word inad«erlenlly ; for I think t)ft>re eannot be a 
greater abu*e of words, than to put judgment for what 
be held to l>e mere feeling. 

All the words most commoal; used, both fay philos- 
ophers and by (he vulgar, to express (be operations of 
our moral faculty, such an dtdfion, dettrminatian, aeji' 
lenct, approbation, duapprobatitm, apptausr, ctnmrrt, 
praitt, bfnnw. ncoessarily imply judgment in their 
mrtuiing. When, Ibcrcfore, ihry arc used by Mr. UumVt 
and olliers who hold bis opinion, to signify feelings on- 
ly, this is an abase of words. If ihrsc philosopher* 
wish to spvak plainly and properly, itiey must, in dis- 
eonrsiag of moniU, dl<card these wm^s altogether, be- 
euie their eilabiiihed signitleilion in the language, \» 
eoirinry to whut tbey would cYptrss by tbrm. 

They must likewise di^cnnl frum momls ihc words 
ought wilt} oHght not, vh'y I .,|i .ji], ■ .| ... judg- 
ment, but eannoi bo ii[i| ' i |>on 
these words Mr, flume 1, rv». 
lion In the euiivlusitin < i "U> 
liooed. I tliall give li . ■'k* 
Bome remarks upon it. 



mut Bcl villi, 1 Inve alnjs rtmaikeA, Ifaat iIk aMW 
«r pcooccd* fur WM tMHMtiM ardia»r7«aytif|«^ 
■wtrng. ini eMiyiibM Um Wy« «( ■ GmI. or iBaU 

abMnatiDMe«Mcnl^liaau«iUr*; »b««,orB*Bi 
den, ] tm tutfmui la &od, ihu, ioMod of lli« uhjI 
coifllalioM af propoaiiMU, ia, aoA u not, I nt»l milk 
9a prafHiUiiB UiU U Mt eoanecttd nilb au »ngkt, or 
lit ODfM wL lliti 140081: ii imperceiiUtile. W. ut 
biiwrrifr. at ibo ImI conKqucitM. Fur sb Uu» 0^Ji| 
»r »u^M not ttXprcMc* Miaa acw Klaiion or afllnnj 
lisB, it it MeuMT] (hat it iitnaU be olnvrrrd vnd eV 
pUiaed; awl. mtbrwaii! Uioc. ikat a rcaaua ^hdviH, 
lii> giica fur ffltnl Memt sUggelWruiMiuuuiabtti,- hm^ 
Uib new rclalioa can bo t dtduclion rnyt othen wUicU 
are rnlln-lt ilillbreiil from il. Bui as aulhon do n^ 
oofnmmlj^ u*c rlii* prccaulion, I iliall presume to rv»^ 
•niiHiMl it 111 ilii; Ksdcn; aod I au pcnuatlcd tlnV 
Uutkinall utcBtWB vouM mbtcrt all the vulgar ^tr 
Ifflu ftf manilil;;. anil In u* trCf iliat the diithti 
« and tirtuet i» uM fuuaiJtii tnvrvlj- 
• af a^ffcu, oar ii penciled b; reason." 
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To a tniR that undentanda Engliih, there are lure- 
ly no words that require explanatian Imi. Areaot all 
uoo (augbl, from their early years) that the; ought 
Dol to lie, Bor Meal, nor swearfalwly ? But Mr. Hume 
thinki, that men nerer undentood what ibrM preorpti 
mean, or rather tlist they are uuiatelligible. If this 
be fo, 1 tlunk indeed it will follow, that all the Tulgar 
ayatemi of morals are subTrrted. 

Dr. JohnaoU) in bia Dictionary, explaina (be word 
ought to aigniiy, being obliged by duty ; and I know 
BO better eifplioatioti that ean be glTen of it. Hie 
reader will aee what I thought neoeaaatr to aay eoD- 
eeming the moral relation exprened hy thia word, in 
Eaaay HI. part S. eliap. S. 

The Meond demand ia, that a reaMu should be givea 
why thIa relation should be a deduction from olben, 
which are entirely diRtrent from it. 

ThIa Is to demand a reason for what doea not exist. 
The first prlneiples of morula are not deduettona. 
They are aelf-evident ; and Iheir truth, like that of 
other axioma, it perceived without reasoning or dedue- 
tion. And moral truths, that are not self-eThlenti are 
dedueed not from relaliont quite different ftom them, 
but from the Ant principles of morals. 

In a matter so interesiing to mankind, and ao fh)> 
qnently the sahject of conversation among the learned 
and the unlearned as morals i«i it may virely be ex. 
peeted that men will expreas both their judgmenta and 
their feelhigs with propriety, and ooniistcntly with the 
inlet of language. An opinion, thererore, whiili makes 
the laagiage i^ all agea and nalions, upon thia auh- 
ject, lo be itnprapi-r, cnitlrary (o all rti)«s uflnnguage, 
and At to be discarded, nn-di no other rcrutation. 

As iiianhind have. In all age*, understood rraaan (o 
■»ettn the power> -ky which not only oar tpeoulative 
■ptnien*. I«it -vir aellim* oo^t to Im> regnlslMf, we may 
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ukj, <ri(h perfi^et pnpricty tbat kU vke ii tmnlrary It 
rraMMi : thst. by miMn. we mrc to jinlgc of what w« 
uughi lo ila. as well lu of whnt we aa^ht lo btrltcre. 

Bat tboDRb all vio« br contrary la rraioa. I coneein 
that it uddIiI oat be a projwT (Vrfinitiva or vice lo u^^' 
that it 19 a eondiici cantrary ia iracon. b«cau»e tbisile^' 
inilioD wouM apfdj rquall; to foliar which all men dis* 
lEogai'h rrum *tfr. 

Tbvrr are olhcr pbraws which have \teta used oa 
Ibeiame title onhr qarRlim. which I aeenoreaiooror' 
adopting, sach as, aclmg etmtranj to the relations of 
thingg, rontrer; ta lite reaaon of ihmga, to tkr JitntM9f 
tUii^. lo the truth of lhmgs,loabsolult fitncBg. ThcM 
plirmiet bav«i not tbe aulhoriijr or eomtnon use. whivl^ 
in matter of lai^oage, n great. Titty seem to liat* 
been invcDitd b; some authors, with a view to explain 
the nalurcoFviee ; but 1 do not thiak they aaswer that 
ead. If iatendvd u defiailieni of vtoe, they are improfi* ' 
er ; beeaute. in the mosr farourablc seofle lliej- can br^ar, 
Ihey extend to every kind of fooliab and absurd conduolt 
•■ well as to that which is ficions. 

I thai) DODoIude this chapter with same obMrratioiu 
upon (be fin aif^ments whiefa Mr. Hnme has oKrad 
upon this point in hit Enquiry. 

T1w^r«t n. That it is impoiiible that the bypothe- 
lii he opposes, ean, in any partionlar ioslanee. be w 
macb as reiHJered intelligible, whatever speeious figare 
it may make in general disoourse. '•Examine,'' sayi 
be, "the crime otingratitude, anatomize all its ciretiB- 
staaoes, and examine, by your reason alone, io what 
eoosists th« demerit or blame, you will never eome 
to any issne or conclusion." 

I think it unnecessary to follow him throng all the 
aecounts of ingratitude which be conceives may be 
given by those whom be opposes, because I agree with 
him ID that whioh he bimaelf adopts, to wit, oTlat 
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this crime arises from a com|»Iicationorcircum8lancc8» 
uliieh, lieing prcsenled to llie s()ec1atori excites the 
seiitiiiieot of blame hy the particular structure aud 
fabric of his mind." 

This he thought a true and intelligible account of the 
criminalitjr of ingratitude. So do I. And therefore I 
think the hypothesis he opposes is intelligiblef \iheD ap- 
plied to a particular instance. 

Mr. liume, no doubt, thought that the account be 
gives of ingratitude is inconsistent itith the hypothesis 
he opposes, and could not be adopted by those nhohold 
that hypothesis. He could be led to think so« only 
by taking for granted one of these two things. Either, 
1st, that the sentiment of blame means a feeling only, 
without judgment; or 2dly, that ^hutever is excit- 
ed by the particular fabric and structure of the mind 
must lie feeling only, aud not judgment. But I cannot 
grant either the one or the other. 

For, as to ihc Jirstf it seems evident to me, that both 
^n/ifnni/andfrfatne imply judgment ; and, therefore*, that 
the sentiment of blame means a judgment accompanied 
with feeling, and not mere feeling without judgment. 

The second can as little be granted ; for no o|)eration 
of mind, whether judgment or feeling, can be excited 
but by that particular structure and fubrie of the mind 
which makes us eapuble of that operation. 

By that pari of our fabric, which we call tlic facul- 
ty ofseeingf we judge of visible objects : by taste, anoth- 
er part of our fabric, we judge of beauty and deform- 
ity ; by that part of our fabric which enables us to 
form abstract coiK*e|itions, to compare them, and per- 
ceive their relations, we judge of abstract truths; and 
by that part of our fabric which we call the moralfuC' 
!(//[/• we judge of virtue and vice. IT wc suppose a 
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being without nay moral faculty in lus fubricl gnnt 
Urat be cnulil net bare tbe scuUiuculs of bluuv ami 
moral npprabnlion, 

'Fbcre arp, thcrcrotr, jmlgmt-nts, n» well as ffclings, 
Umt an: excitnl hy tlio particular structure ami fabric 
of Ibti mini). But ibcre ia tliis remarluibte dillerence 
beiween lltcin. (bat orry jwlj^ment », ia its own na- 
tuntt (rue <ir falit^ ; ami though it depends u|>on tli« Tab- 
ric nrthc! minil, whether i( hare sni^h a judgnipnl or not, 
it drpcnds no! upon that fabrio whether the judgment 
l>c tru« or not. A (rue judftmcnt will ho true, whater- 
er be the fabric of the mtml ; but a particular structure 
and fabrio ■■ necessary, in order to our perceiving that 
tmlb. Nothing like ibia can be said of mere feelingt, 
because the attributes of true or false do not belong to 
Ibem. 

Thus I Ibink it appearsi that the hypolhesia whieb 
Mr. Hume opiM»MS. u not nninletligiUci when api^ied , 
to the particular instanoe of ingraliluilo ; because tlie 
account of ingraliiude which he hiiiiself thinks true anil 
intelligible, is peiTeetly agreeable In it. 

The second argument nmounta to this : that in moral 
deliberalion, wc must be acquainted beforehand with 
all the objrcts and all their relations. After these 
things are known, the understanding has do further 
room to operate. Nothing remains but to feel» on Mr 
part, soiiio sentiment of blame or approbation. 

Let us afpiy this reasoning to the offioe ofajadge. 
Tn a cause that coiues before him, be must be made ac- 
quainted with all the objects, and all their relatloua. 
After this, his understanding has no further room to 
operate. Nothing remains, on his part, but to fee) the 
right or the wrong ; and mankind have -rery ab- 
surdly called him a judge; he ought to be called a 
J'eetcr. 
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To aniwrr thii argamcnt mora dircvlly : Ibo man 
who ikriibvralci, afler all the obJ<-etH adU relation* 
uicnlioncil b^- Mr. IIudid arc knawn (o Uim. IniB apoinl 
to tlrtcrminr : an<l lliat is. wlielber (he action under 
hi* delibcraiion ouf^il lo be d«iic. or ought not. In 
tnoit (lanes, iUi'< point will appear scir-cfidenl to a 
man wh<i haa ix-rn neensluined (o cxemvc Iil« moral 
judgment] in somv cqiHm it uia,v rei]uire reaaan- 
ing. 

In llkn mannrr, the judge, artpr all IhecireumMnnitei 
ol'lheeadte ureknnwn, liai to judge, ubclhtriko plain- 
tifThai a juMt plea or not. 

'I1ie (hird argument is taken from the analogy be- 
tween moral lieaiil; anil natural, Iwlwren moral senti- 
mrni and taste. A* beauty is not a (|unlily nl' the ob- 
jcetf bat a eertnin feeling of the ■peotator, *u virtM 
and vi«e are not qualities in tho porpona to whom 
langnagn uorib«B th«m, but fvclingi oT tho spcfita- 

tOF. 

But ii it certain that beauty Is not any qualiljr ofthv 
object i 'ritii ii indeed n parmlox of aiodcm phiUnopky. 
built apon a pbilotophical theory; but a paradox «o 
contrary to tlie eommnn languaK« and eonnton aenee of 
mankind, that it ought raiber in overinrn tlietheor7on 
which It sland«, ttiaa receive any support from it. And 
If beanty be really a quality of (ho objceti and net 
merely a feeling of the ipeetator, tlie whole fureo of 
thii argument gociover to tlw oilier tide of llie quea< 
thm. 

" Enelid." he nyt, " has fully explained all tho 
qnalitiea of Ibo eimle. but has not. in auy pmiiosilioB, 
dof It' '■'-'f';' 'Mi^ reoion i» criilent. The 
jFfceaoty is nut u • (k>." 

By the ijunM. i<>- mssttncao itiprop- 

|-«rti«t; MHlUirn ■-• •■*.! PM<4(ukri. 





Jit. Eoclitl hn« nol Tullv rxftlainedall Hip |)i'i)| 
lin or Ihv rirrlr. Mhd,> bave bc«n <Iisci>TCi-cd anil 
monviralrd nlll^h Ite iicTrr divamril oT. 

^Iv, llie rraiftii wb)'EutHil lim nol sokI n ward 
orUtc btNiiil}' ol' llic ciix-lc, h doI, thui hetiHt^ W I10I ■ 
t/italitif tif Ihf rirrtf ; Ibt- rraton n, (hnt Kuclid 
dij;re«!)e> fntin lii« *ubj)-ri. HU iiuri'nsf. was lo dctni>n> 
»(nilcthc mathen>Hlk-«l [M-i>perti<>ii of the circle. Bcai 
ly U a i|iiiililj' oribrcirrli-, nol dcDionsirHblv b> walb* 
cittatlcal rexxonin);. but iinmrdiatHy percvivvd by a good 
tn-le. 'I'll i>|inik i>r il would h»vv. been a diKreasion 
t'ruiR bis suUjCft ; and ibiU i» a fnull he i« never guillj 
of. 

TbcynrirlbBrfrumenr is, (bar itinninialc ob'cets may 
bear lo rach other all tbc same relatiuiis iibiob wc ob- 
»rvr in ninrul agontB. 

if tbit) were Inie, it would be Tory innfh to tln> pur- 
iranci but it srens to be ibrown out nuibl;. witlioi 
any atieniiuo fo its evidence. Had Mr. Hume rrlloct 
rd hui a \er^ lillie upon ibis do^uiatiitnl a^scr 
tbousand inxtances would bare occurred to bim in di- 
reol eoDlradieliun to il. 

Alay nol one animal be more tame, or more docile* 
or more cunning, or lunre fierce, ormore ravenoos.tbaii 
anolber? Are ibese felalions to be found in inanimate 
abxota ? May not one man bo a better painter, or 
gculplor, or ship- builder, or (ailor, or sboemaker. than 
another? Are ihese relations to be found in inanimate 
objects, or even in brute animals i May not one moral 
ngcnt be mure juiil, more pious, more attentive to any 
mural duty, or more eminent in any moral virtue, than 
another? Arc not these relations peculiar lo moral 
agenitt? But to come lo the relations most essential to 
morality. 

When I say (hat I ought lo do such an action, that it 
is tntf tUity, do not tbebe words e^iiress a relation be- 
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•Hon In my {wwt^rt a relaUan 
Vbioli pnnnoi Iw bplwocii inaniinaie olijrel*. orbrlwera 
any ollirr object* btil n inorul ngfnt ami liis moral Ka> 
tlonv; a rvlatiim wliit'h i% wrll tin<lrr«i«Ml bj all tnrn 
eome to veurs of under^ancUng, am) rxprMicd la all 
iBBgnajp-. ? 

Apiin. wlii'n En delibrraimg Hbnul two arlionii in 
my |Htwpp. ttliict) rannni liolh Iw tlunc, I aay this ought 
(o tio prtrerrpd (o llie oilier | thai justive, Tor inslaneci 
ought ro bo ppeTcrrcd to f;pnemtitly ; I exprpsi a mural 
ivliition Iwtween Iwu aotiunsofa uinral agent, which i* 
wril understood, and which cannot cxiat between objocts 
•f any oibrr kind. 

There ar«, ihrrerorc, moral rplationi which can hare 
Ba ex(«lvnre but brtwt■t^n mural agents and Ihcir vol- 
imiary aerions. To dclcrmiue ibcifo relations ia tbo 
ohji-ei ul' uiorul* ; and to determioR n-lHlions. i« the 
yrofiaor of judgment, and not ortncro Toeling. 

The Intrl hrgumcni is a ehain of several |iro|Msi(ioD3| 
«hieh deserve disiiaei ooniiderailon. 'llicy may, 1 
think. I)c summed up in ihese four: lot. There must 
be ullimale ends of action, beyond whleb It is ah*un)to 
■■k a rraxon of aeiing. ihlly, 'I'bu ulliinare ends of 
human aoiinns enn never Ite aeeounleil for by reason ; 
Stlly, But rvcommend ilu-niM'lvrii eniirvly lu ilic ■K^nli- 
InenlB and alTrclioiis of mankind, wilhuul any dcpen- 
dcnee on Ihe intellctlual raeultjes. 4ihly. As vii-rue 
h an end, and is th-tirahlc on its own aeoount, wiihout 
frc or rewnrtl, merely for llie immediate sntlifuciion 
ft conveys ; it in miui»ite, thai (here should be Mnto 
tMilimcitt which It touclte*. some inlernal lasleorreel- 
r dhalaver yan fAauK lo enllit, ubieh disiin. 
J evil, nml which cmbrueos the 
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'fliis being uodonlood, 1 cannot assent (o tbi« prop- 
oiiliun. 

TIh^ author icemi lo tbink i( implied in ibe preord- 
ingi or u nrccRvarj' coiiwf|uea«p fcoin it, that L«caato 
an ullinute enit cannot be accouolcd Tor by reasoa ; 
Ihut U. cannot br punucd ii<(?rclj tor (be snke uranotb- 
er rnd ; ih«rrforc it ran hnvv no drpcntlt'iice on llif tO' 
tcUrcIaal raoHliici. I den; this consequence, and nn 
>c« no lorcp in i(. 

I think it not onK dors not follov from Ibr preceding 
proposition, but )ba) it is conlnir; to truth. 

A man niav act from gralltudi? as an ulliraateendj 
but gratitude implies a judgment and belief or ravonrs 
received, and therefare in deiwndent oa Hip inlellrcrual 
Ibeultiei. A man may act rrum re>|>c«t to a woribjr 
cliaraelcr as an nllimair rnd ; but this reapeet ne«es< 
Barily implies a jud);ment of worth in the person, and 
tberpfon; is dependrnt on (be intelWtuul faculties. 

1 bave endeavoured in the third Essay bcfure nic»< 
tiooed, (o sbow (hnt. beside (be nniinal principles of 
our nalur«, which nN|uirc util and intention, bat not 
judf^ntcnt, llirrc arc also in hutaan nuturv rational prin- 
cipirs of Action, or allimate cnd«i vhich IniTc, in all 
ui^s. been cnllcd rational. »nd have 3 just lllla lo that 
nante. nol ooly from (be authority of lanj^age. but be- 
rau«c (hry can have no rxii(cn(re but in beings endow- 
in, and beoause. in all (bcircxerlinnf. they 
re<|ttire not only ioteolloa nod wiU, but judgment or 
reason. 

Therefore, nnlil it ean be pro*cd that nn ulllmntc 
end cannot bo dependent on the inlolkciiiul fucullins, 
this (bird pro|>orilian, and all lliat bangs u 
fall to the grountl. 

'Hw laal proposition aisatnes, wiihretyg 
UmI virtue Is an ultimate end, and deslrabk fl 
««eonot. From wbieb, if lEie third | 
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change by any difierence of fabric* or Btnictare of (hose 
vho judge of tbeoi. There may be, and (here are* 
beings* who ha? e no( (be faeul(y of eoneeiving moral 
(ru(hti, or perceiving (he excellence of moral worthy 
as (here are beings inea|iable of perceiving madiemad- 
cal (ruths; bu( no defec(« no error of understandings 
can make vrha( is (rue (o lie false. 

If it be true (hat pie(y, jus(ice9 benevolcncci wisdomf 
temperanoe» for(i(ude9 are in their own nature tho most 
excellent and most amiable qualities of a human crea- 
ture; that vice has an inherent turpi(ttd6 which merits 
disapprobation and dislike; these (ruths cannot be hid 
from him whose understanding is inflnite» whose judg- 
ment is always according to truthf and who must es- 
teem every thing aecoi*ding to its real value. 

The Judge of all the earth, we are sure, will do right. 
He has given to men the faculty of perceiving the right 
and the wrong in conduct, as far as is necessary to our 
present Btate^ and of perceiving the dignity of (he one^ 
and (he demerit of the other ; and suivly there can be 
DO real knowledge or real excellence in man, which is 
not in bis Maker. 

We may therefore justly conclude, that what wre 
know in part, and see in part of righ( and wrong, h% 
sees perfecdy ; tha( (he moral excellence which we see 
and admire in some of our felluw-crea(ures, is a lamt 
but true copy of (hat moral excellence, which is essen- 
tial to his na(ure ; and that (o (read (he path of virtue 
is the true dignity of our nature, an imitation nf Godf 
and the way to obtain his favour. 
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TO THE rOORTH TOLDHRt 

NOTE A. Pages. 

Tbe word detenmnui<Hit ks uaed by the best lexicogni- 
pben at>d writen, is too limited in its significadon to com- 
prehend all the operations of lAe viiil. We determine, resolre, 
prefer, choose and purpose. All these ore operations of the 
bcukf of the will. " The will, in truth," sa^s Mr. Locke, 
Essay B. II. ch. 31. $ 17. <* ugniSes nothing but a power or 
abilitr to prefer or choose." This corrcspoods with the de- 
sciipdon of that faculty, which is g^ven by the learned pre^- 
dent Edwards. 

A volition is any operation of the Eiculty of the will, whether 
that operation be called a determination, a preference, or a 
chrace. It is synonymous with ihe act (if mUling. 

NOTEB. Page 9. 

« We may dedre what we do not will," for we detire a good, 
but tt^ <m action. Tbe converse of this proposition cannot 
be true, unless wc could will something besidea an acuoo. 
It is not true, that we will what wc do not desire : for we 
will to do no action, which, upon the whole, wc-donot dcure 
to do. Let will and deure be considered in relation lo any one 
action, which is adduced, as an example by Dr. Rcid. A thirsty 
m^ desires drink abstractly conudercd, we allow ; but doea 
he desire to perlbna the action of drinking ? It is this act of 
drinkiagt wUcb moat be regarded by tbe desire and the will. 
FonomeputknlarieuonbedeHreinotdw action of drink.* 
iii|^ Mid be wilta not to pnbnm ib To will drink would be 
liadcnglish,bui tusu]' thathc who wills not to drink, docs no[, 
for Bomc rcanon, desire abstinence from drinU, is contrary to 
our conscwusnew. A judge dcurca thu a criminal shtnild 
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lire, when he Htnply regards the criminal's welfare, bin tt^ • 
same Unie dctLre* tn pcrrorm hii own iluty in dooming bin tP 
(tic, an<l therefore wills to pass scnicncc. 

To obtain hcallb a mnn deairca the action of drinking & 
nnUMKnis (Inig, and wilU lo prrform it. while Ihc drug itself 
if n« an olijeci of desire, Init of aversion. The truth secnu . 
to be this : we desire many things wliich we know to be Inde- 
pcndeoi of our own volilion^ ; but for some reason or otlwri 
we dewre, upon the whole, to do all those actions whicli wfl 
wiJI to iierfortn. 

NOTEC. Patjcll. 
I'hiA is A fact which relates (o the faculty of agencyi ratlier 
than to that of the will. The power lo will may exist, when 
tbc power of making the accustomed, corresponding effort » 
};onc. I inoy think that I have power to regulate my tbougtitfii 
I may will lo do it ; and may not laud ih»t power of doing 
wliich I have formerly fouod connected with similar voliuons. 
Cut die unseen ligament which connects doing with willing, 
without discovering the facttothemindof man, and he might 
will without cffca, for ever. 

NOTED. Page. II. 
Bias and habit, which are formed by the repetition of desire, 
volition, or action o( some sort, may be said to be immanent 
in the soul, and constitute that something in the preceding 
state of the mind that disposes or inclines us to many voli- 
tions. Something, however, may be discovered without the 
mind, which disposes to determinations, preference, and 
choice. Every operation of the will requires then three 
things: 1 St, on ag-fW, who possesses the power of willing : 
2dly, on ohjfci, which is the thing willed : and 3dly, a mo- 
tive, which disposes the agent to will. By motive to anjr 
operation of the will, we intend any thing which the mind 
perceives or feels, which moves it, or inclines it, to that voti- 

It may be the perception of a simple, or of a complex ob- 
ject- It may be a sensation, a conception, a judgment, a 
course of vcusoning, an instinct, a habit, an appetite, a pas- 



sion, or a previous determination, whetlter immediately pre- 
vious, or ripened into a deliberate purpose. The perception 
of the motive is immediately antecedent to tlie volition. 

If we could choose, prefer, determine, will, without the 
pcrccjKion of some motive, it would be absurd to asli, and 
equally absurd to answer those common questions ; " icAy 
did you make such a choice ? vhy did you prefer this ? w/jy 
did you will it ? what induced you thus to determine ?" either 
men are destitute of common sense, or jelae common sense 
teaches, that every volition is dependent on aome motive, per- 
ceivcd by the understanding. 

It is common, in all lani^uages, to ask for the reason of hu- 
man conduct i and that reason, which is candidly disclosed, 
is the true motive to volition. I will to eat, because I am 
hungry ; I will to read, because it affords mo instruction ; 
aod I never will without the perception of sometlting, which 
Kcmstome, at the time, lo be desirable. Let another ibov 
that he wills without motives if he can. 

NOTE E. Page U. 
Wc do not excuse a maniac berjuise he acts from those mo- 
Uvea which his passions present, for some men often do the 
same ; but because he is deprived of the use of those intel- 
lectual faculties, which arc requisite to constitute a moral 
agent. We acquit him of moral turpitude for the same rea- 
son that we do idiots. Some physical defect has rendered him 
incapable of those intellectual operations, and acts of the will, 
or dictates of the moral sense, which constitute an agent 
amenable to hia Maker according to the standard of morality. 

NOTE F. Page 15. 
The AmsriciD Indiani like all savages, speaks in figura- 
tive lugnage; bU be u not lo ranch ota Ibol as to think that 
dhmJt miok inlaUccsCt ueounlible bdng. If drink com- 
f tnitied murder, <lrink> and not the Indian, should lie brought 
I to the gallows, and tome philosopher sliould be the hani;mun. 
F For the honor of the venerable writei wb could wish UiU tliia 
L jEliapter had never socn ihc lichft CtrnsJnly he was not igtio- 
rnuit of thu tntlini of oHnnion 1^" . -' v '•■r a crime com- 
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on our preference." Locke, Essay B. II. ch. S I . $ 27. Take 
away from man either the power of will) or the power of 
action, or the connection in the constitution of our nature 
between the two, and liberty cannot exist ; but while these 
remain, nothing more is requi^te to freedom. To ascertain} 
therefore, in what liberty consists, it is not requisite to ask 
how or why we will Has a man Uberty to walk ? He wills to 
walk; the action of walking follows, and every one pro* 
Bounces that he enjoyed the liberty of walking, without ask- 
ing, << what motive disposed him to will to walk ?" 

To push, or not to push, arc actions which most men, who 
will, arc able to perform, and therefore they relate to the ques- 
tion of human liberty ; but to bo pushed, or not to be pushedi 
are diflercnt things. The man, who is moved by the physical 
force of another, in being moved performs no action, concern- 
ing which we ask, ^ was the man free in performing it V* If 
he wills to resist, and the act of resisting, whither it be ef- 
fectual or not, follows tlic volition, he is free in making some 
sort of resistence. Suppose a man, who is standing, to be 
pushed. In this he is passive. He wills to resist, and ex- 
erts his muscular agency to push lumself back against the 
person pressing him. In this he is free. But the force ap- 
plied to his back is so great that he must either fall or put one 
foot before the other. He piffers to keep on his feet, and 
therefore wills to take one step, in order, to stand. The fear 
of falling, the dcbirc of standing, or Ids reluctance against 
being made to slide along like a lof^, was his motive for 
willing to take one step in the direction in which he was push- 
ed. The action followed his volition, and iii this he was free. 
In no action in which his liberty is concerned, is that libcity 
impaired or taken away. We impute to him the step he took, 
and judge of him by the motive which influenced him ; but 
we do not impute to him the being pushed. 
The influence of appetites and passions upon the will is very 
^ diffeienl from phyiical impulsion. If indeed, they have a 
pbftketl pom of pwtfngi or of excitement, it must be upon 

or animal constituiien. Passion and 
Iho hlood to martlc the checks, ma> 




1 merely fratn appetite would be neither 
gcMMl Dortll, In & moral view. Tlie crimen comtnitlrd by a 
drurilurd, n Klutton, nn adulierer, a deliaucliee, ore nets wbich 
^ntcecd front no othrr motive ttian that whicli in luggeued 
hf appetite : and if men arc not to be blamed Tor thete, the 
blame, crime, fault, and ti:anagrcasion, ought tu be 
obliterated fromcvcrr languBxe. 

Mucli error haa ai^wn fi-um ibc opinion, tliat itll blame ia to 
DC Imputed to the opcratioua of die «rill alone. It aecma to be 
taken Ibr an acknowledged iclf-evidcai trttih, bjr Dr. Rciil> 
when ipeakiDf; of the will, that »iniic and vice are predicablc 
of notliing but voUliooa, Indeed uar anlhnr attempts to c«n> 
vtiicc uai that moral excellence and lurpilude are predicalilc 
of aucb volition* only ua proceed from deliberate judgmcnti 
without iho influence of any ardent dt-airc or appetite. We 
dank it so &r from heini; o acU'-cvidcnt truth, that all virtue 
Uid ticeare prediciilile of voliiioosi to the exclusion of the 
Other operatkina of llio mind, tliat it 'is not tni« at all. 

Should one man discover the jriacc in which his neighbour*! 
gold was (Icixniied, anil point it nut to his companions ; should 
one companion force the door ; and should a third accomplice 
bring ofT ilie treasure, for the benefit of the trio, would any 
man in his senses vllirm, that the second is the only penon 
chargeable with burglary, or that any one of them isblame- 
kble, in t>uch a sense as la excuse l)ic Dlber two from censure 
and ptiniahmcni ? It is equally improper t» impute guilt or 
blamo to anyone (acuity or operation of the mind, to the ex- 
clusion of iJie r.o-opcraling bculties from their share of ttie 
di«gnc«. 

The uodentaoding perceives an object and presents to the 
,wiU a mwivc ; \he will rcvjlvc* tlia! the ai-\iun contemplated 
■ndd<'-i ■ "' ngency obeys 

^tem:ti rated. Neither 
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The same result of affection is common to men in tlieir 
BUive sute, and for this reason ve are solemnly warned 
»g«in« loving father, mother, brother, sister, partner, child, 
tnd the praises of men, more than the approbation of our 
B and our Maker. 



NOTES. Page 134. 
It u difiicult to ascertun vlist Dr. Reld meant by an irrc- 
ustible impulse of passion. He speaks of it in many passa- 
ges, and declares that it totally exculpates a bad action. 
PhyNcal operations may, by a physical necessity, follow 
tome physical impulse. Thusaball, by the explosion of the 
powder* is driven by. an irresistible impulse from the mouth 
of a cannon. But physical actions are neither morally good 
nor evil. Surely our author did not think, that pission ope - 
ntcd on (he understanding, will, and other powers of man, 
inoDycaae byaphyucalagcncy. The paationof angermaybc 
so violent, that the immediate groti&catioD of it shall seem 
the chief good, and induce the enraged person to kill the man 
who excited the passion. Tiie murderer thinks of nothing 
but vengeance, and is moved by nothing but a determination 
to indulge his wrath. Does the fact, that passion presents so 
strong a motive to some minds for the voliuon and perpetra- 
tion of wicked actions, that they never resist the passion, but 
comply with its dictates, excuse the offender ? No man ever 
acts the part of a voluntary being, without being moved by 
some such mouvc as, at the time of volition, has more iiiflu- 
ence than all other conuderations. If this is what uur author 
calls an inrsisuble impulse, then, according to h 
diere are no bad acdons ever perpetrated. The disi 
taauaaa law between murder and matislaughtcr is more fa- 
▼ountblc to our nuthor'st opinion tlian any other of which we 
, but this will not juHiif}- i(. 

! man kill* another from the sudden impulse of 

n without llic inii-ntion of killing liim, it is aud to be 

[blcr, and not murder, which requires malice pre- 

' Uvrc it miglit be xsiil b]r some, that the \-eUenicncc (if 

aim .1' nv the crime of murdcv ; anil 

."^natcd by the tenn, •""■;- 





tinughtrr. \Vc reply, that the klUitg of ft man from inaler- 
alvnco loug cbcriahed, luid after time fur rcflcctioD, is anc 
crime ; and klUiiii; of a man immcdiaicly. wiihuut Uic pur- 
pote of kiULng, leom piualou, it anoilicr crime, Icu od'uMia, 
iiulcrdi tlian theEir»ti but Hill, to support his propoiitJoni 
Dr. Rcid ftliould prove, that the crime of mai)slaui;htcr mxj 
Iwcoine Icsa than U i*i tuitii the umo cvlnunaJ Kt t* no crime 

NOTE T. Pdgc Is2. 
Tbe word gwd^ in thb essay, is uicd in too bad & aeme. 
Whatever niakca a man more haftfuj, for a lime, docs iwt kl- 
vrajr* mukc him more firj/rti ; but may degrade his chanc- 
trr. That ireiiueotly ajipeiuni. to our perverted undcratand- 
ingt, to be bcit CdLculatcd to promote our hnppineas, wlucb, 
upon the whole, mu»t prove c&«ciitiEdly injurious. As bood 
B« we form the conception, that any particular action willf 
upon the whole, produce moiH; pleasmv than p^, it bccomca 
«n object of dcaire. Thtis, when the pleasurea of sensual 
gratiiication aro painted by the bna^nation in false but fas- 
cinaiiitg coloitrs, the cnanioured yuutlk, iit the moment of 
of temptation, conceiroB that aelf-denial i> a g^reater eril to 
him than the fear of consequences, aad that criminal indul- 
gence will give him sufficient delight to comiterbalaiice the 
sensation of shame and the reproaches of cooKience. At 
the time of disobedience, every offender regards lus own 
criminal pleasure more than the Divine authority, and more 
than his own ultimate fj^od. This chapter should be entitled, 
*' 0/ Regard to that whkh teemt moU agreeable on the wAoU ,■" 
and then, it would be easy to prove, that in many voluntarj 
actions we are regulated by it. If it seems more agreeable to 
us, at the time of volition, to indulge our passions and appe- 
tites, than to obey the dictates of judgment, and of conscience^ 
we act voluntarily, however powerful may be the pasaion, or 
appetite, which InSuences us, and the acuon ia criminal ; but 
it would be incorrect to say, that in this case lite agent had 
regard to (hat which was really good upon tha whole i for he 
only regarded that which seemed upon the whole to be roost 
agreeable. 



NOTE U. Page 134. 
Wc believe that intclUg«u bongs ktc to eoonkuted, ibn 
bey at way* will rnjtn whfttappeiu-jk to Diemt U tbc tine of 
vohOon, tobcmwtS4tr«ratilc- Whenihot whichbrcally (ood 
1 ihe wbole ia moei af;rcc»blc. iliou we act u nttknMl 
iciDgi DUglit, The wholo view, huwever, which b ttken bjr 
e mind, and from which tbe motive to voliripn is dmrcdi t> 
•ften very lurrow. Tbe circle of rocnul virion to (he cklldi 
d Id many mettt U ainall. In the lutural man it compra* 
ands only oatural things. What upon tlw whole view of a 
vickcd man sccma most Agreeable tt> him, he wilUi in evefy 
to perform. Henc«, ai diffcrcni tiioMt man'a »ie«r 
if that which n desirable Tor htm ia different- Wer« men al- 
•ays to see that which upon tlie aurvey of their whole exiw- 
ncc is really good for thcnii md were it to appear good to 
tcpDi so aa to become their constant motive to volitiun, they 
wM always act the part of liearcnly wwdom. Notluog, 
owcver is more evident than tliisi tliat the niau of mankind* 
not habitually perceive that to be good ibr them, which is 
lejudgincnt of ihcir Makeris really good upon tlio whole t 
•ally good (or them, when conudcrcd aa intelligent, voluntatft 
Kcountabic agcntSi who arc destined to itnmortulily. Lei it 
S mnetnttcred. that man must be "duly enlightened," u 
ir Mithoruya in Uie ocat clupter, and then he will olwo^ 
trceivG hb duty to be that which ia hi* grcateat good tipoo 
D whole. In sucb a case, be would be excited to will and 
t,a|p«ubly totheiticioics tif cansc*once,and the conunand- 
Bcnia of liis God. 

NOTE W. Page IM. 




NOTE X. P»Ke ITT. 

A beinsdntitate of the faculty of the uwleratUMliDE; oturat 
be under a moral obligation to perceive the truth, or in loiow 
GfiiJ. A bdnt* dcstitoic of the faculty of will, on be imdv 
no nUigiition. froTQ the perception of liii duty, to will liie per- 
fomuLDCc of it i uid were these two bculticn lo exist, in any 
peraoD, wit>ioui llw hcahj of at^ncy, he could be under do 
muni oliltKatiou topcrfbrtn any acuoiui which he ahould wJU. 
If our author intemb nothinj^ morci when he says that a flf' 
tan tan bt tindrr a moral obUgaiian, OB^y ro ihlngi xmihOt lit 
^ArT o/'Att Jiafumi^ower, weare happy to accoi-tt with lum 
in opinion. It is esseniial to the existence of a mor^ agent) 
that he should have the faculuesofthc human mind which are 
denominated understanding-, will, conscience, and agency, and 
that these should be no connected as we actually find tliera in 
a person, whom we call a man of sound mind. Were any 
man so constituted, that the power of agency rtid not extend 
to the rc^Utin^ of ids mental operations, he could not be 
m moral a|;GiH, under moral Dbligadoo. 

In confirmation of these remarks we wilt state a curious 
phenomenon, which may furnish the philosopher with matter 
for spec;ulation, if not for serious induction. 

There is a man, now living in the State of New-Yoi^ 
whose memory for some years past has been decj^dng, Tith> 
out apparently affecting any of his other powera. He waa 
formerly, and still continutn, a man of quick apprebeiuuoii 
and ready wit. He is fond of reading, and derives high eii> 
tertainment from a sensible performance. He is capable of 
enjoying a spirited conversation, and of following a n^ 
course of ratiocination; he is a man of pietyi «nd derives 
much satisfacUon ^rom public warship ; but for more than 
three years his memory has extended no ftirther back than (o 
the premises from which he infers a csnclusion. He per. 
ceives a truth clearly, and remembers two propositions long 
enough to deduce from them a third. One might converw 
with him for a few moments, if the conversation was kept on 
with energy, without discovering any defect :- but shoultl« 
pause of five minutes take place, the man without menMKy 
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might repeat) as if tlie thought was new to him, some shrewd 
remark made by himself just before. He will read with 
smiles of approbation an entertaining book ; but should he lay 
it aside for a little while, and then take it up again, he woukl 
read with the same pleasure, without remembering that he 
had ever seen it before. The names and countenances of his 
children he does not remember from one hour to another. 
Hence every man is a stranger to him, and no place is home, 
because he does not remember to have been there before. 
To his wife he has ever been much attached, and when he 
hears the sound of her voice he seems to have the same re- 
cognition of her which the irrational animals have of their 
young. Take away from the careful hen a chick by stealth, 
and she ivill never miss it ; but let it utter cries, and she comes 
forth to rescue it, with courage, which would not disgrace a 
braver body. Should this man,.be kept out of the presence 
of his wife it is doubtful if he would ever remember that he 
bad a wife. When he walks out, he cannot tell whence he 
came, and of any previous purpose he has not the least re- 
membrance. Before the loss of his memory he was fond 
of gardening, and still retains his predilection for that employ- 
znent ; but to day he will forget what were his plans yester- 
day, and hence he is always acting from present perceptions. 
One day he found his son in the garden, and ordered him out, 
because he thought him some young rogue of the village. 
He hoars a preacher of his acquaintance, is gratified with the 
sermon, but never remembers to have heard or seen the 
preacher before. Hence all things are new to him. 

Should this man make a promise, we conceive, that if the 
obligation to perform it depended on the power to remember 
his voluntary engagement, he would not be under moral obli- 
gation to fulfil it. Should his memory be so entirely extir- 
pated, that he could not remember premises long enough to 
draw a conclusion from them, we think he would then ceaae 
to be a reasonable and accountable agent. Sometfaaet he eH- 
dently wills to remember, and makes the efforti but if te 
faculty of memory exists, he has not the poorer off mncf 
over it. Sliould he perform an acdoD» wluch Iw b^Bva 




be wroDKi ho would rin ; but fthould be not remecabcr the nuD0 
of his wife, wbicb he often ibrgcti ; or >boiitd lie not remem- 
ber a itranitn, which be wills lo rcmeinber, wben bo n 
Mfcd thu Im humdetuit would be no cttidc. He bM^ 
at prc««nt. under ajif monJ obtiga^on to mnembcr tbs pM^ 
ai^ more thui to dtMcm the future 

NOTE V. Pfcge IBI. 
Aow vMeiaUattr kr.owifdgr q^rfuty, U-f. Tbe B 
bcubjr fumulKi as with mwiy Kni principtea, without « 
we «hould hate no knowledge of duty- Thus con;Ktea 
nuKtcMlfr. ihM we arciccoumtWc beings, and that we w 
toobcf thecammands of our Maker- Ifmcn were not fun»i»h-" 
«d frith t}ie*e principles it woulUbc inTuntourgc apou tbMl 
the duty of conbrming to the will of the Supreme Being, evM 
whL-n that will is clvarly revealed. Should any man dcstiiuteol^ 1 
the dictates of conscience bo told in tratli, that kisCreator ci 
JMtied a particular duty, he might reply ; " it is not aelt-evi^ 
dent 10 me that I ought to obey tbe nanducs of roy Creator-fl 
It would be difficult to prove to this man, that there is a 
such thing as moral obligation. We grant, therefore, thxT*! 
self-evident principles in morilily lie at the foundation of i 
obedience, even in those things which are expressly coraaoan^ 
ed by God ; but that all our knowledge of duty mutt be dedactd 
from the first principles, to which the moral fastdty t et ti fiwt t 
we bre construned to deny. Many dedtictions may be madtt 
coDceming our duty ; but we may have much knowledge ot 
duty from the poutne coaunaikdmeutB of our Maker. No 
aEEiotua in morality would ever have furmabed Abrahua data, 
from which he could have deduced the moral obligiation of 
leading lus son to the altar ; but when a duty waa mad» 
known by revelation, his moral faculty did uadoubtedly Cb»> 
dfy, that he was in all things bouiul to regard tbe Divine aa- 
tbority. It is conscience which testifies that we are nnilw 
moral obligation to obedience; but the Lawgiver must iB 
some manner reveal bis pleas^ire, before conscience can mak* 
tis feel that we ought to conform to any particular nile c^ hu- 
nan conduct. 
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NOTE Z. Page 198. 

It unfortunately happens, that none of these fair and cancVul 
savages have ever been found, by any missionary to th^ hea- 
then. It is moreover certain, that when the divine Author of 
our religion was in person upon earth, and presented a living 
exhibition of his own principles, the polite and learned, who were 
far from possessing the ferocity of cannibals, did not percelvt; 
the superior excellence of his Godlike character. So obstinate 
and blinded were they, that they saw not his glory ; they hated 
him, and raised the cry, << crucify him 1 crucify him 1" If die 
perceptions of the savage are rectified so easily as our author 
imagines, it is unaccounuble tliat the whole world has not 
long since been converted to Christianity. 

NOTE A A. Page 20r. 

Concerning liberty we have already offered a few remarks ; 
but it is necessary that we should here enlarge upon the sub- 
ject We speak of a good man, a bad man, a free man ; and 
in like manner of a virtuous, vicious, and free action. Shall 
we call the goodness and badness of character, and the virtue 
and vice of actions fourdisunct/kow^r« ? It would be contrary 
to ajl established use of language. It is equally improper to 
call liberty a power. What sort of a power is it ? Will Dr. 
Reid call it the power of thinking, the power of willing, or the 
power of doing? No 1 for all these are essential to moral liberty. 
In this we agree with him ; but if liberty is a power, what ar^ 
its operations ? Our author says it is *' a power over the de- 
terminations of his own will." A moral agent, therefore, has 
a faculty called liberty ^ which is employed in regulating the 
determinations of his will. Let us call this the faculty, or 
power of liberty ; for so important a pow«T should have a name ; 
and let us see what arc the oi)crations of this power of tive 
human mind, in relation to the powrrs of the undcrstandiny;, 
of will, and of aj^ency. How docs itcUfTrr from the power to 
will ? The Doctor must answer, t!;at :!jc will has for its ob- 
ject cither tlie same operations wiii< h r.:e iiiupci to the powei 
oflil>erly, or different operations. If the i)ower of liheiiv 
is employed »hon^ tho«-'- 'hi i;';*, ah.TK'. •• bich f.rr ♦"v'^-anVd l»v 
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Hk will, W8 fttwulil ihiitV there wu no difference bctwem tbc 
tm (acuttici. ^Vo proceed, tbercfore, u> cxunine tbc mppo- 
MtioR, tlat they bafc diffcmu otiJKts. The will •JallTtlttc 
to tciions gmerally, and libcny to no incntAi actions but ifaow 
ofiheirilL We uk, doc* thUpowcrof liljertjr produce 
lium' No, for volitions m the operations of tJ>e bcuhrol 
the vrill. Docs nun then, by tius power or liberty dctemuM 
irUat he will choose, resolve, or will ? It i& the will which b 
iIk (acuity of choice, resolaiion, and volition. Does a aan 
by the power of libcny determine what volitions he will htve, 
or not have ? Ti dnrrminr is the province of tlie will, loj 
every dcicrmlii alien b an act of the will, which we call voli- 
tion. It seems, tJicn, that this /l&wfr of liberty, of wlucb 
even Mr, Locke spcnks, is a power to do nothing, exceptJDj 
thu which b umformly ascribed to the will. No man is 
scious of the existence, or ot the operations of this power «| 
B»erty. 

Tbc only quesuon in retadon to this propoailioii, that ^be^ 
ty consists io a, power over the detemunationsof our own wBI, 
which is worthy of attention ia this, " docs man ever find 
within liimiiclf, by attending lo the operations of his own minrf, 
that a general volition to licicrmmc proJvices a particular de- 
termination ?" If a man determines his own will, he most do 
it by willing to determine it, or without willing to determine it 
If he determines it without willing to do it, thenthedetennins- 
tion is involuntary, and to be excluded from the class of moral 
actions. If he determines his own will in any particular case it 
must be in one of these two ways. Either he must will in gen- 
eral to have a determination, where he now has none, and a 
panicular determination roust follow ; or else, after the reseda- 
Lion to determine, his mind must perceive some motive for tbc 
particular determination. In the first case, no roan waserer 
conscious, that a general resolution to determine ever pro- 
duced a particular determination. We will to decide whether 
we will drinli white or red wine, after dinner. A determina> 
tion to drinli white wine does not follow this general determi- 
nation, neither does a determination to drink the red : but 
we tiave determined to drink one or the other, and to deter- 
mine which we will drink. If a panicular resolution to drink 
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WBii of thtm, md not the other, was connected with the gen- 
«nt determiouion to choou one of them, even as the act of 
•peaking foUoira the will to speak, we should then affirm, 
diU libertj extended even to the detenninauons of our own 
wUI. 

In the cue of the wine, we find, that after we have resolved 
U make a ctwice, it b necessaiy for us to perceira some 
reason for a chmce, so that a choice does not follow, and may 
never follow a determination to choose. Our dctcrminauou 
Bcver produces, by any power of agency which our Maker 
has given us, another determinatioTi; and therefore we will, 
we detemune, we cbooae, we prefer, we decide, but do not 
by one volition immediately generate another. Liberty, we 
conclude, therefore, docs not couust in a power which roan 
docs Dot possess. Liberty, we tuve shown, in a previous note, 
is exactly commensurate with that connection which subsists 
betwcm tbe power of willinff and of doing ; and lies rather in 
that connection than inany orallofthc powersof man- To 
constitute mao a free agent, it b no more necessary tliat a 
man should have power to cease from volition, than that lie 
should have power to abstain from thought ; and to give him 
the power of not willing what he actually wills, you must com- 
municate the artof not perceiving that to be deurable which he 
perceives to be desirable. Human liberty does not extend so 
ftr ; nenber is man left by his constitution to tUsbelievc hia 
■enses ; why then coraplun that vire will according to our per- 
ception of motives ? 

NOTE BB. P.«e«09. 
The term nrcnaory we think should never be applied to 
noral actions ; and we regret that prcaideot Edwards in hU 
imfuinf itUo the wt£r has produced suine coiiruiouii iii the mindu 
nf hu readers by using it ■omedmea in a common, and soroc- 
timcs in a philosophical tense. The word neccs«ty, to most 
minds conveys the notioD ef something more than ccrtainiyi 
•r the fiiturition <£ an eventi and we could thoKfora nUi iha 
word, with all iu deriTatiTe% to be used only bi tbe oamnm 
sense, /^ecettar^ b opposed ttvo/unyary, in n 
•bout humsn Mtusi, and we tlilnfc it aa abV" ^ '. of 
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mciwiry iHorai actions, m of iitroluntarymoriJ nctiomid'or' 
tfwsctiaiw of ft bciii^. who u. dcstKutc of Um faculty ofUic wilL 
ThM Tnorml aclioDs may be certain to the nuud of the Dciiy, 
und yet free in Tnan, wc think may be proved to tlic suitiac- 
tioo of all candid and thinking men. The certain fuiuriDoo 
of an event lu no wise rffecta the tibeny of moral agents ia 
any of their moral ncuons, any man than the retncmbruw 
of past actiona depirea the a^nt who pcrfotTncd them of 
his freedom- 

NOTE CC. PageaiS. « ' 

If ilii* aaaertjon is true, then a man willa without perce|KioOi 
and without any reason : he wills without knowing why, and 
Tihat he wills. We should think, that in every voluntary aC' 
tion tlic imdtigent being must first (Krceire both the action 
which he contcmplalcs perlbrmin!;, anJ the rraaon which b- 
duccs him to will its performani:c. We conceive that ht 
muai then will lo do it, and thut the witling of an action ii 
distinct from the aclital performance of It, although ihc ac- 
tion instantaneously Iblloira the volition. 

NOTE DD. Page2J3. 
No one thinks that motives have any concern with mccbao- 
ical motion, or with any operations which exist by a phyw:at 
ucccssily. All ini-oluntaryactions we exclude from the class 
(if moral actions; but all actions which are performed by a 
being who possesses conscience, inconsequence of volition, 
wc deem moral- They relate to some law, and for them we 
arc accountable- What connection, then, subsists between a 
motive and a moral action ? The motive is not an agent, we 
allow: neither is it a power. It does not exercise any eflicien- 
ly in producing the action, nor is the thing which immedi- 
ately precedes a moral action. The power of a(»ency in mor- 
al things is immediately connected with the opci-ations of 
the will- We will to do forthwith a moral action, and where 
the power of agency exists, the doing of it immecUately fol- 
lows. If it did not, we should conclude that the connection 
between willing and dtung was suspended, or annihilated, 
and of course, tliat we were no longer free beings. No mo* 



NOTEM. Six 

Gve, no opcralion of (be mind intcrvcnei bctnceti nilling, and 
doing what they will, in pcraonii of whom we prcdicace ntoml 
libenjr. Sliould auy one ask, wAy wc performed a morv) ac- 
tion f ti would be sufficient to answer, " bccauMC we willed il" 
But let the tiamc person ask, ** wAy did jrou will it i" and llic 
mi<; answer will exltibit the motiva tu voliuon. Motives 
luTc influence directly un the foctUty of the wlU i and only 
indiiTcily, Uiat is throuf;b the will, or the faculty of agency. 
Or. Reid should liavc antiwercd tliis qutsiion, " does % ration- 
al being ever will witliouc a motive tn volition I \Vc bclievo 

, for wc arc not conscious of willing without the pcrcetx 
tion, or senaation, or imagination of something, n hich induce*) 
r influences us, to volition. If men ever did wiU without 
motive, it would be absun) to ask tlte motive for ilto»e voli' 
lionsi but wc arc acquainted with no upuruiions of the wilt 
concerning which it ia improper to ask the inielligcat author 
«f ihcm, why hu chose, why he willed. Indeed, if it wia« 
absurd to B6k the rcaiion nr moiivc for any Tolirion, it would 
be absurd lotny, that man was accouniahli: for such volition, 
or for the action whlcli Ibllowod it Dr. Hcid biiuself grants, 
inaBubsequentpangrapli,tholit is self-evident, that an action 
ilone without any motive can neither have merit, nor demerit 
This is an acknowledgment that no mora) actions exist wttb' 
oat some connection, mediate or I ntmediaic. with motives; 
but still our author aflirms, that innumerable actions are done 
without a motive, which ncrenlickss arc done with « a cool 
■4nd calm deierminBtKMi of the mind, with foreifaought and 

will." Ii foIlow»,ihen,from Dr.Hcir]' -■ - — -'--niiiiy, 

yea innumerable acuont, are done i-. . uol 

«nd calm detcmunation, which arc i« ilcn 

ecooJ, calm, prcconceivTl -i- i-jts, 

iwldcb are not monl »c:'. .1 la 

itiDginihcdescriptioai" iint* 

kni of actions Ebr whkh at 1-;. 

«re Bcoouotabte ? 

NOTE EE. V.^■ 
An argvmmi may not lui 
and"tri6iiig acniniis" wir 



Ibnn ttt <■■: ttunk he irotild tuva Kitvn luch »n a 
would hare ihown the moDvc A tcnulion, an agreeaMcv 
• dtogtveable feetlng. a )>rinciplc-. or habit, nutf influciKe nl 
lowill, iocliooae,to prelar,as vr«U u a judpnent, ur am ai^V- 




NOTE FF. PageSSJ. 
This will not provci ibu any volition erer exiata wUbeuI 
the perccptioD of tomn mouvo- A nian nrilb to purchase a 
toaf ofbrc^d. Thii is one vnlilion. Any one of two tmndred 
ehiibn)p>, which he poMuaMK, will buy ilie loat He put& to* 
hand iiita Ilia bag of treamrc, and toucbra a Khiltini^. Itc 
vilU to take- it. Hctc is anotlicr volition. He did not will to 
take it. bi'Cuuse hu brlicvi-d one shilling better than anutheri 
but because he had determined to laKc one, and because be 
fint (ele this, which he has taken out, and wkucti \ie gives to 
the baker. He might have opened his cluM. and the two 
hundred shilling might have covered the bottom- One be 
dops not prefer to the other, from arij' judi;meni thatlhey dif- 
fer in vahie, uM therefore no atich judgment influntcea him 
to take one in preference to another. Some other modve 
must influence liim to the volition of taking one. He haa re- 
solved to purchase a loaf; he wills to put forth his hmd li>r 
one of the pieces ; be touches the one which is nearest) wheo 
his hand is stretched out, because it is nearest i or the on 
on vrhich he has 6xed his eye, because itiathe particular ab> 
ject of his vi^on : and he takes the shilling which he willed 
to take. Suppose that a man has two shUlings in his pocket* 
and takes them both out, when he would buy a loa£ The 
shilling! are of equal value ; but one is bright, and the other 
dirty. He gives the dirty one into the hand of the baker, 
not because he judged that one would not purchase the lott, 
and accomplish his end, as well as the other ; but because he 
was pleased, for some other reason, than the intrinsic value of 
the money, to keep the now coin. 
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NOTE GG. Page 234. 

From the actual doing of any thing, we form the relaute 
conception of agencj : from the act of willing we derive 
the notion of a power to will { and no one thinks of asking, 
« could I will, or act without motive ?'* in order to gain the 
idea of power. The consideration of motives is not necessa- 
ry to the conception of power. It is strange, indeed, that Dr, 
Reid did not think of the doctrine of this paragraph, when he 
wrote his first Essay on Power. We have no power of ch<Hce, 
it seems, no power of eating, nor of drinking, nor of walking) 
unless we can choose, eat, drink, and walk, without being 
able to assign any motive for our conduct. The perfection of 
power then, in a rational being, must consist in acting without 
knowing why he acts ; and in operations for which he can 
assign no reason ! 

It is not true, that we have no power of regulating those 
perceptions, which commonly prove motives to action, and in 
this manner of exercising power over our motives. By past 
experience, we know that when looking upon certain objects 
we have felt certain sensations, which have induced us to will| 
and perform, such actions as we now condemn. In conse* 
quence of the censure which we pass on ourselves, and of 
of the pain which we feel in the remembrance of trans- 
gression, we resolve to exclude such motives in future. To 
accomplish this, we close our eyes, or turn away from those 
seductive objects, the perception of which would give us such 
sensations as would prove motives for the repetition of those 
actions, which we reprobate. It is in this way that we are 
bound to << keep our hearts with all diligence ;" and by regu* 
lating our mental operations we may present such motives as 
will influence to almost any course of conduct, which we re- 
solve to pursue. Without the power and the habit of regulst* 
ing motives, no 'man of appetite and passion would be habitar 
ally virtuous in his moral actions. 

NOTE HH. Page 234. 

Motives arc not, like weights and mcasinres, permaneBi 
things. Tliat i)crception, which in one state of the m ^ m l wnt 
a moiivft to volition, may not influence the man in aooclier. 



He nuy tbinlk of an sicuon.uid he may [)ert;eivc tluit wliich 
wn once b nwurc tu action, but which is now insufficieiiE to 
muTc hiin- In reluioii to ihc willing of any one Kclion bt 
nwy prrccivi: lomcthiiig whicli proves a motive to many, aud 
which hu proTcd & Tnotirc (o him in former times, without 
feeling at prcsTDiBoy inclioatiou lo act from it. We arc con- 
■ciouat ItowcTcr, thftt in every caM of voUtion, we will because 
liic pcrccpliioaofaoMcthiB^;. Kitnple or complex, prt-scntK at 
thcdmc of wUUng a suiBdeiit iiKlucemcnt. Stnctly speak- 
ing tbcnfisv, a man ocrer has a motirc on more iliao one 
ride to ooy individual action. That wluch actually moves 
Mm to will ia bia motive ; and that which once moved hi 
will the oppo&ite to his prcaent volition is now no imotivc 
When we spoaV of oppodte motircs, vie intend such coo- 
aiderations a» iufluencc different men to different ToUitonv 
and eten the same person, at differant times, to opposite ads 
of the will. Lei tliis be duly considered, and vtie reader will 
not require any remarks on the subsequent section, about tbe 
stroogesl motive. 

NOTE II. Page 246. 
^cc the perfection of moral liberty, according to Br. Reid, 
conusts in the power to determine without any motive, and 
unce brutes and madmen will without motives, according to 
the same author, we must infer, that brutes and madmen pos- 
sess in a pre-enunent degree moral liberty. How then can 
the Doctor think that their injurious actions are not criminal I 
Weshouldaay, that children in noti-age, iftheyare notinbnts, 
are charged with crimes, botli by their natural guardians, 
and their Maker. OitrreaitlibU fiaision we have said enough. 
But brutes and madmen we exculpate, because they want one 
or more of those powers, which arc indispensably requisite to 
constitute a moral agent- Wc have no evidence that brutes 
possess the faculty of conscience, or the power of perceiving 
moral obligation. Madmen are disordered in mind ; thdr 
powers are deranged, and their volitions do not depend on the 
perception of motives, or their perceptions are so erroneous, 
from phy^cal necessity, that we cannot blame them. 
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NOTE K K. Page 249. 

The faculties of intellect, will, agency, and conscience, must 
all be conjoined to constitute a person capable of moral lib- 
erty. 

NOTE LL. Page 251. 

From these same topics we might prove, that man perceives 
a motive^ is conscious of obligation, wills an action, and has 
power to perform it ; which are all comprehended in our no- 
tion of moral liberty. 

NOTE M M. Page 258. 

This is very go:>d evidence to support our doctrine, that tAc 
/lowrr of doing' docs not extend to the will ; unless it be 
through the medium of the understanding. 

NOTE N N. Page 259. 

Of course no man can persuade himself that he is excusa- 
ble for any bad action which proceeds from passion. Here 
our author's good sense entered a protest against his erroneous 
speculations. 

NOTE O O. Page 260. 

We answer, that the reason is not to be found in the dr^ee 
of influence, but In the na'urr of the motive, atid in the char- 
acter of the mind, which is discovered by the nature of the 
motive. Let us state the case more equitably in ordor to 
gain an accurate result. To a misor such a bribe is otV. rcil 
for the disclosure of a secret as he cannot ivt\iso wiilu»ui 
feeling twenty degrees of p.iin, and therefore he ili\ul:;eH \i 

To avoid precisely the same quaniity of l^i^i" *»> »'"' ^'^'^* 
another man under similar obli;;aiionn diseloM s il».it \\liul» 
he should conceal. Why do niai.kind <(nsuiv \\w n»»-»» i 
mostr Bothsou^'ht to ivoid twi nty deiji ^s «>< P »'"• •^"*' ''^ 
the supposition, tlie motive lo il.e luind t.l' e.u li n^.ui ^*.l> 
eqiiuJy strong'. We appr. Ii. od, r.:M the n.uuie ol ih* mo 
Uvc and the chaiarter ot the m.nd m-xke ihr dilV. iviu e. I o 
do a bad action Irom ilie inouniKiit i(»>i » u> 
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more hate, than to perfonn Uic utme extetml te^tti from 
drew! of such pain a» is a naiuralt but uot a ntoral cviL 

NOTE PP. Pagcsei. 
Ofcoonca wicktd man hD» only to FuriD in 
mm MI), and then he may, without incurring any more ffvilV 
add tranaffreaiioT) to traongi'csaioii ihro\igh eternity, 
tkxtrinc thii for the hal»tual thi«E. drunkard, debauchee, anlfl 
e»en for damned spirits 1 Cwi men thus escape from tl 
obliijaoons whicli Ood has imposed on ihcm i Doo the " 
gorernor of men treat his subjects, wbo have formed v 
hoiuta, as imioccut persons ? 

NOTE Q Q. Page 363. 
We should aay five tilings, underaianding, the moral 
wUliand aBtncy. with a due connecEJon subsisting in 
tal constitution between them- 

NOTE R R. Page 36s. 
Tliis is an important truth. Ttic creditor may hold tbel 
note of liand until the las' cent is paid. Our Maker too, may 
liold us liable to sulTer all the consequences, which by hii 
justice result from our degradation, and consequent inability 
to render sinless obedience to his laws. 

NOTE S S. Page 269. 
Man has intellect to conceive a plan and perceive motitee 
for willing to act upon it ; he has power to will, and from 
volition to prosicuic the system of conduct. He has power 
perceptions, which at first induced him to 
rscof conduct, and from the same motive, 
of similar tendency, to will a prosecu- 
tion of his purpose. He has also power to will a continued 
course of action from this moiivc, that he has previously re- 
solved upon such a continuation. This chapter altundantly 
proves that man is free in the contrivance, volition, and exe- 
cution of a plan, and that he has some power ,to recall and 
present motives to the will, but it affords not the shadow of 




to recall the t 
resolve on an; 
or from other 



eridencc, that man can will without motive, or by one act of 
Tolitioii immediately produce another. 

NOTE T T. Page 177. 
If a tuffitifnt reafon and a motlvr arc synonymous, then 
the obvious meaning of the question is, " was tliL-re a motive 
auificient to induce (he man to will the action t" This is not a 
question concerning tlic moral character of an action. The 
questions too, will a ccitain volition and action ct-rtainly fol- 
low the perception of a sufficient motive ? and must a certain 
Tolition and action ni-cnaarily follow the percr.ption of a aufti- 
cient motive I arc according to the common use of language, 
widely (UfTcrent. The ccnainfmnritionof events, and the ne- 
cessary futurition of events arc not the same, unless certain- 
ty and necessity mi:an the same thing. Were we to re- 
ceive the power of foreseeing future events, as we remem- 
ber the past, we might be certain of the existence of those 
voluntary actions, which shall proceed from choice, anil not 
from necessity. Our autlior's arguments arc good against 
physical necessity, but not against wliat is commonly called 
moral certainty. It is for the last which president Edwards 
contends. He calls it a piiilosophical necessity, by which he 
intends nothing more than Dr. K^id docs by the absolute cer- 
Uunty of future events. 

NOTE UU. Page 310. 
Of two moral evils we may choose neitlicr ; hut in relation 
to natural evila the maxim is sound. 
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